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HIEROGLYPHIC * HATTILI " AND PROTO-INDIC SCRIPTS 


By 
Shri S. SRIKANTHA SASTRI, M.A, 


I 


BEDRICH HROZNY* claims to have found the clues to the Indic scripts through 
the hieroglyphic “ Hittite” inscriptions and working back from the classical 
" hittite" Nasili or Nesumnili, in his analysis of the languages of the cunei- 
form Hittite tablets, he finds the existence of the following languages. 


(1) ikattitli, langue des Proto-Hittites, d'origine non-indo-eropéenne ; 
(2) छह; langue des Luites, d'origine indo-européenne ; 


(3) másili, nésummili, langue des Hittes indo-européens ; ainsi appelée, “ 
du nom de la ville de Nésas. ? ec ^. 


(4) hurrili, langue des Churrites, d'origine non-indo-européenne. 
(5) paláumnli, langue des inhabitants de la ville de Palé2 


* O Neijstarsim Stahovani Narodu A O problems ivilisace iproto-Indicke, 
Prednagka. Praha 1939. German translation. Die älteste Volkerwanderung und die 
proto-indische Zivilisation. Ed. J. RYPKA, Studies, Oriental Institute. Prague 1939, 
Le Flambau. January 1940; I. H. Q. December, 1940, 

? Archiv Orientální. VII. p. 156. 
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(6) Milanni ou Maiteni, peop’e d'origine indo-européenne, aryenne, 
plus exactment "indienne," concentré dans la Mésopotamie autour | 
de la ville de VaSsuggan:. (Ar. 2r. I. p. 296). 


Hrozny does not claim that there is any great correspomdence between 
the Hieroglyphic-“ Hittite” and Indus scriprs because the signs fof mu, pa, 
hand-signs, divinity-signs etc. so abundant in Hattili are not found in the 
Indic scripts. He tries to account for this bz assuming that in the beginning 
of the third millennium B.C. the proto-Hindu Kushites severed their connection 
with the Hattili when the hiercglyphic-" Hittize" was not yet completely deve- 
loped. “Only thus is the independent deveiopment of this writing in India 
is explicable.” In view of the recent excavations at Harappa by M. S. VATS 
it is highly doubtful if such a late date for the migrations of the proto-Indic 
peoples into India can be accepted. Further as I have shown by an analysis 
of the proto-Indic ceramics,* the evidence shaws that migration of Harappa, 
Jhukar and Jhangar cultures started fom the Indus valley towards the west, 
perhaps as early as C. 3000 B.C. Agein HROZNY thinks that the Indus seals 
are of individuals and not amulets. But this is quite opposed to the evidence 
produced by the excavations at Harappa. Mr. VATS has pointed out that 
the miniature seals of the lowest leves have a very limited range of inscrip- 
tions, one legend on the obverse being repeated thirty-two times and that on 
the reverse nineteen times. Therefore it is quite clear that the legends can- 
not be personal names. ` I have shown that many of the motifs can be demon- 
strated to be of Atharvan origin, the various spells and incantations of the 
Atharva Véda used for consecrating the amulets corresponding to the proto- 
Indic seals. 


Hrozny’s attempt at the decipherment of the Indic script from proto- 

“ hittite” clues is open to the criticism that too many symbols are assigned 
the same sound-value, ten of i, thirteen for jc, five for ku, forty-five for s?,- 
and nine for ta, four for u etc. But this at the outset may not be such a for- 
midable objection if the modifications of z sign by strokes denote vowel- 
changes, since in his decipherment of the “ Hittite” hieroglyphs, ‘he has assign- 
ed as many as twelve or fifteen symbols for the same consonant. But a more 
serious objection may be raised on the ground that even when the Indic signs 
«correspond closely or approximately to the “ Hittite,” he assigns different 
valugs to them. The assumption of independent development does not entirely 
=  * explain the same long legends corresponding as will be demonstrated below. 


* il f 
No. 1. The Hattili'signs read according to Hrozny, "dedicated -i7"*; 


“ dedicated -lata ~ u”, the same vase-like symbol with a deity in it and seven 
pig-tailed figures going in procession around it, may be taken to represent the 


3 M.S. VATS, Further excavations at Harcbpa. 
4 *Proto-Indian Ceramics, I. E. Q. XVI. 3. p. 511. 
5 'Proto-Indic Religion, Q. J. M. S. 1942. 
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symbol of a vegetation deity and hence the usual vase-like sign is not e as 
HROZNY assumes but the symbol of dedication of the amulets for provisions, 
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No. 2. A "deity" symbol, the curved stroke at the top sometimes in- 
dependently represents the god-symbol in hettili inscriptions. But the corres- 
ponding Indic seals according to Horzny should read (a) na, -na -va -ta ~dy 
-6; (b) na (kha? ku?) a-va (or 5) -nu -e; (c) seal? kha-ku An(a) ?. A 
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deity Nu-na figures in hattili inscriptions and can we jump to the conclusion 
that she is the goddess Nani who is a lion-goddess figuring on the coins of 
Kaniska along with Siva (Bhavésa?), a form of Durga? 

No. 3. This sign is assigned the value me by HROZNY and the legend 
reads ka -me -na -s and the co-responding Indic legend probably is We -a -ma 
-sir(?)- dedicated (e), (Vàmzs&vara? Compare Hattili legend” No. 43 below ; 
Vamakéva who fought with Indra. Brhaddevata 111—1.). 

, No.4. This sign containing the element Ku | Gu denotes offering and is 
followed (in a) by -un du- ta- i, (in b) dieu dular (?) -pa- li. The corres- 
ponding sign is also an offering vase below the “unicorn” and the legend 

(?) ka-ku -pa | na -va-? -a -i -yc(?). H so it is probably dedicated to 
the goddess Kubaba (Cybele). But HROZNY reads Seal -? -sa -n -ta +? -ja 
(dedicated to Santajas). 

No. 5. This deity sign represents Santajas or sometimes Halba (deity 
of Aleppo?). The hattili legend reads dieu Senta -du? -ta -ja -s, and dieu 
Santa-du -i -? -n. The corresponding Indic legend (a) is "deity -z -va -? 
-&? -nu(? 6) Aha -Iu'" (from r to 1.) and probably refers to Luhas ; (b) amu 
‘(I or aham)- dedicate -lu?- io deity offerings of libations. (Compare the 
hand sign holding a cup in Carchemesh inscriptions), 

No. 6. The sign of divinity and -se -ma -ne -ta. 

No. 7. Hattili symbol for me. The Indic legend (b) sa -khu -me -va 
-as ? on the obverse ; $i | Iu -m2 -1. on the reverse. 

No. 8. Signs for n. na -a -pa vwa -n; Indus (a) va -a -na- dedié; 
Na-e (dedicated). 

No. 9. Symbols for tu; Egend (a) Tz -ru -me -ja -s; (b). Ie ha (u) 
-tur -le?à ; Indus legend oblation anc bandage or cloth (cp. Egyptian sign) 
offer to Tur-a(?) 

No. 10. Ku or Gu. Ic deity Ku -(hawk): -po -pa -sa -e. The corres- 
ponding Indic sign is very interesting. Legend (a) Ku -ve" -a -e (dedié) ; 
dedicated to Kuvéra ; (b) ku -pa -pa (? bird signs). (c) deity Gu -pa -pa; 
(d) dedicated to Gu Gu or Khu-hi(?). Cp. Gungü or Kuhü? 

No. 11. Symbols for ha or u. and ns. Hattili legend dieu Santan dieu 


Har -har -sa -nu (9?). The corresponding Indic legends : (a) table of 


« offerifigs dedicated to H(x)h(z) (god Hühü, a gandherva?); (b) dedicated 


(symbol of Kubaba?) A-ma. è iku-hu; (c) dedicated H(a | w)-sir (?).° 

No. 12. Symbols for Ha and sa. Var -ba -sa -ha -æ -s. Indic legend 
(a) Seal (?) ta (hand-sign) -ba(?) -va(?); Tàbuva of Atharva Veda 
(?) ; (b) H(u) -h(u) -amu (2) -me (or 8.) ; (c) Sa-... ; (d) sa -na -ta 
(2) -e (2). (Santas ? or Sanaka demons). 

No. 13. Symbol of te (?). Sacrifice -te -sæ -ve" -te. On the Indus seals 
note the phallic symbol. 
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No. 14. Symbol unidentified, Lu ? Hattili legend : dieu -hu (du?) -ka 
(u?) -i; dieu -ta -@. Indic, legend Lu -ha (?) Cf. huhhas “ Grossvater ”, 
Ar. Or. V. p. 183. us 


No. 15. Divinity symbol of Vegetation -god V |u (?). Hattili legend 
(a) dieu Lu? -ha -dæ dar -me -ma -s (b) dieu u (?) -va -a -Sa -8 ; (c) dieu 
Ku -ta -la* -i. The Indic legends :— (a) me (4) Lu (?) dedicated; (b) 
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Lu -shi (?) ; (c) Gu -lu -a -? -? -as (7) -Goddess Gula (?). (But the plant 
sign is Nu in Ar. Or. IX. pt. 3. p. 4091. 


No. 16 symbol for ma. Hattili legend A-te-ma-ja (ütma-ja-Skt., image 
of deity) ; Indic legends : (a) “dedicated -Ma -ma (mother-godaess Ma-Ana- 
tolian Cybele?) ; (b) Ma -dedicated -ta (?) -cloths -pa (?); (c) A-Ha-mava 
(?), (d) Ma-ta (?), dedicated ; (e) MZ dedicated (e) ; Ha (?)-ma- offerings 
dedicated -ża (?) ; (£) dedicated Ma-sir + a (7) ; (g) dedicated Mat-du (?)- 
ha (Martuka—Marduk ?). (h) Nu (°?) -ma -2 (?) -a offering -nar. 


No. 17. Hattili e"; a divinity e" -la (el, äl, I). 


No. 18. Symbol of Te: deity offering -te -sa -ver -ia, Common symbol 
in the Indic seals, with the addition of & prong (te! ?). 


No, 19-20-21. Flames on‘altar-holoczust symbol. Hattili legend : sacrifice 


( santa ?)-ja-s, Indic legend (a) Sacrifice dedicated -?; (b) १ a -va 
i 


-na (? pa) -a- offering -a (or me). No. 20 Hattili legend : Symbol of offer- 
ing to Santas ; Sacrifice -ku -tu -na -li -s. — ^ 

No. 21. Divine offering -es(?) -ła -ĉe -te -divinity symbol. Indic seals 
(a) offerings Kut ~-a- dedicated. (b) offering -? -a -e (dedication). (c) Seat 
or altar of sacrifice -?-. 

No. 22. Hill-signs standirg for prince or divinity; single for crown- 
prince or provincial governor ard double for the king. Hattili legends: (a) 
Kut kur -s. (b) १७ -ja -me -s -kur F -ta -s. Indic legends (a) Si -va -me- 
dedication -Ku( ?) or Ka -8- dedicate (2) -ha. (b) Sa -ka -ŝi (c) Ku -$i -la ? 

No. 23. Symbol for lu. Hattili legend : P Va -lu -da dar + me -ma -s. 
Indic legend ? -va ? -Ku -ku -pa -apa. 

No. 24. Symbol for three and Fe. V2 -na -s; Va -ā -sa -va -mu. 
Indic legends (a) Va -su? (b) Va-? 

No. 25. Symbol for four and me. * A-ja-mē-s, Indic legends : 4 or Me; 
Me-na ; 4 soldiers ?; 4 female slaves è 

No. 26. Hattili symbol of uncertzin value 
* No.27. Symbol for S (a| u). Indic legends (a) Ka? -na -va -ya -sa 
-e (deflicated). (b) Temple (?) -dedicated -2 -te™ - -su -e or A -ja me -s 
dedicated. (Atrins or Aja-mésa) 

No. 28. Symbol for par? or divirity. Indic seals (a) ? -Na Na (b) 
Lu -ve -s -divinity (?) . 

. No.29. Hattili legend : Bird-fish -ru -ża -va -s. Indic legend : dedicated 
-Sa@? -sæ -ku (seal). Cf. SaSayu in a charm against wild beasts. (Atharva. 
IV-3). 

No. 30. God symbol, Arha- deity -a -na -pa -va -ta, 
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No.31. Hattili : Amu (moi) -fish -sæ -ta -va -mu Par -me -ta, Parmeta 


or Parmena, the capital of Valu—Dadamemas. (Ar. Or. VII. p. 491. f. n. 
5. cp. Par-va-la). 
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No. 32. Hrozny takes the first three symbols to represent a vegetation 
deity and the fourth an offering of cakes or bread. The Indic seals of course 
have an animal feeding from a manger, very common. 
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No. 33. The symbol (see above No. 30) may represent a goddess of 
fertility as on the earliest Sumerian seals or may represent the kidney shaped 
seals of Harappa. (b) the legend on the obverse a -na and on the reverse Lu 
-dedicated -ya. 

No. 34. Symbol of divinity or kingship. Indic legend : ?*-dedigated -i- 
divinity -pa (?). . 


No. 35 and 36. Hattili legends : "Du? -ma -ta -sa -n; God -ma. -la. 
Indic (a) Vestibule -te -st ?. (b) Seal Sg? -ab -a (?). No. 36, the signs for 
la and vestibule (?) of God. Hattili iegend Le -ve" -va -na -s. Indic seals 
(a) 7 vestibules (?) (b) 7 vestibules Gedicated, (c) na -ba (temple of deity) 
-seal (?)—1; (d) Seal of deity—8 (cr me -me) -ba ?—dedicated. 

No. 37. Symbols for Dar -da + me and ta. Indic seals: (a) Da -da 
-pa(*) —dedicated ; (b) Gu -sa -da -dc -e (dedicated). 


No. 38. Hand-signs in Hatiili -té and na.variations. First group stand- 


ing for “ grand-són" (?). Corresponding homo signs with bows, staffs etc, 
on Indic seals (?). 


No. 39. Symbols for Lu. Hatti (a) Vz -lu* -da" -da -me -ma -sa? -s 
(b) "Lu -ha -s. Indic seals (a) A(?\ -na -ta -lu; (b) Lw-haja : na-va or 
pa. 3. (c) Sydney SMITH in'his History of Assyria gives this Indic seal found 
at Ur and reads it as Sag -ku -shi or Ka -ku -shi | bi. HROZNY accepts the 
Sumerian values of the signs and builds his theory of the Kushites on this 
reading. He does not account for the fact that the symbol which stands for 
lu in Hattili-should be'read as shi on the Indus seals. The Ur seal has the 
figure of an ox or buffalo before a menger. If it is a cuneiform inscription 
at all, we can suggest that the legend may possibly read as ka-ku-he used for 
a bull as well as a buffalo in the Vedas, and derived from ke kud (hump) 
If the triangle symbol is read as shi on the Indic seals also, then (८) * Shi 
-va -na-a? (b). Shi -ka -ta | je: pa -va or ba. 3 


No. 41. Symbols for he (u). Hzttili: Ku -ru -ka -pa -? -ar sha, The 
Indic seal : Dedicated (e) pa -ta ? -pa?. 


No. 42. Hattili -dog na -e -i a-be-san. The Indic seal has the same 
animal (dog?) and the same legend 7 :o 1 : ne -a or su-na (?) 


* No. 43. Sign for me (above No. 25.). Hattili * Deda? -va™ -me -s. 
The Indic seal having two deer-heads springing from a radiant circlé and seven 
* Agvattha leaves, has been shown by me io refer to the seven Maruts or to Siva. 
The legend probably reads PGu(u) -me -a -a -3 (a) -ski -va Me -na -e (dedi- 
cated). Compare Sumerian Mine, holy head-dress earlier than the Agu 
head-dress. 

No. 44. Hattili, the first symbol probably stands for a manger or basket 


of offerings. (Cp. Gadd. Seals of Indus style st Ur. No. 6). Legend : Offer- 
ings -la -shi (or kur?) -e. 
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No, 45. Hattili symbol for u. Legend ja -u -ha |u -va tu. 


No. 46. Animal heads standing for te, ma | mu, sa ; or sacrifices. 


° Il NOTES 

No: 1. Swwása inscription (Ar. Or. VII. p. 521). Côté D ; and Adjigöl 
inscription (Ar. Or. VII p. 497 Col. 111). HROZNY takes it as sack of pro- 
visions dedicated in the temple treasury (?) 

No. 2. D. Nu-na and A-na. (Ar.‘Or. VI. Carchmesh inscription I. A. 
llc; and I. A. 6. col. 1.). God A-pa-ma-a*-a. 

No. 3. Compare PKu-ma-n. (Ar. Or. IX. p. 219). 

No. 4. Ar. Or. VII. p. 182. f. n. and Vol. VI. Carchamesh I A. 11. b. 
col. 4. f 

No. 5. Carchemish I. col. 4. (Ar. Or. VII p. 182). A-la-pa -ja-u-va-e. 
4 Symbol for Santajas. 

No. 6. Boybeypunari inscription. (Ar. Or. VII. p. 145. Côté B. R-sa- 
ma-na-ta na-pa-va-ta a-te-ja). 

No. 7. Carchemish. Lettres. D. Ar. Or. V. 1933. 219. 

No. 8. doubled also stands for 50 (?). Deity of Van (?). Compare 
Boybeypunari (Ar. Or. VIL p. 150. Côté D. e ?-at e-va-p-n (u | a)? ta-s. 

No. 9. Divinity or king Turqu, Turqumuwa, king of Méra (Ar, Or. IX. 
No. 3. p. 307). Compare Turashàt (Indra) turaga (horse). 

No. 10. The hawk sign in Hattili may be the same as the duck (?) in 
the Indic script standing for the ‘mother-goddess. On Cybele (Kubaba) and 
Ma of Anatolia, see Ramsay. Asianic elementis in Greek Civilisation. Kuvéra, 
the lord of riches and friend of Siva and the guardian of the north may have 
been a proto-indic deity. Gungü and Kuhü are the goddesses of the fortnight 
along with Sinivali and Rákà (Brhad dēvata JI-1-12 ff.). 

No. 11. Haha and Hühü are two Gandharvas. If the “scorpion” sign 
stands for Sir, in Ha-Sir we may see the origin of Asir-Asera-Osiris-Asura- 
Aéirta-Athirat-Athitar-Ishtar-Astarte-Tana. But Semetic and Hamitic origin 
of this divinity cannot be assumed as G. A. BARTON does (Semitic and Hamitic 
Origins, Social and Religious, Pennsylvania). 

No. 12. Tübuva, Tastuva, Taduri are mentioned in Atharva. Santa” 


may have been connected with Sanda and Amarka or Marka, supposed ‘to be , 


the priests of Asuras (Teitt, 276" 1—1.). 
Apanuttas Sandah, apanuttó markah ; 
apanuttas’ Sandamarku sah amuna, 
Udgitha on Rg. X-28-20 explains Marka as purifier. 
No. 13. Compare the phallic symbol with the symbol for a male in 
archaic Chinese. 
No. 14. God Luha and also the name of a king and tribe (Luwian) see 


Carchamesh I. A. 6 col. 111. where HROZNY finds reference to the Mysians 
2 
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(Mu-se-ja), Moschians (Mu-sa-ka) and Lu-ja, Regarding the Indian 
Mulaka-Müshaka mentioned in the JBtakas, Mahabharata, the inscription of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni. see my article on Mulakas (Q. J. M. S. Vol. 21 
January). Gelb (Ar. Or. IX. p. 411), takes R-hu-ha-i as grand-pere.” 
Messerschmidt huhas. ... . 

‘No. 15. Cp. Adjigól (Topada). Col. IV and col, VII. f. n. 2 on page 
502, I. H. H. 307 n. 7. "Les divinite's de La vegetation et des offrandes du 
sacrifice ne reçoivent à elles deux qu'une pcrtion d'offrandes, tandis que les 
dieux Santajas (?) et Dadámes regoivent chacun une portion entiere ; les deux 
premièrs divinités sont donc de moindre importance que ces deux dernières.” 

No. 16. Compare $ri-Má, Chandra-Mà Anatolian Ma, Mata (mother). 
Hamata (place Amyssa ?). On Martukas (Ar. Or. VII. p. 7.) HROZNY says 
that the divinity Ma-ru-ta-ke-s may be compared with the Vedic Maruts on 
the one side and the Cassite god Maruta§ (identified sometimes with Baby- 
lonian Ninurta, Nazi-Marutta$). “Le fait que les Mitanniens, d'origine 
indienne, étaient voisins des “ Hittites” hiesoglyphiques, suffit sans doute à 
expliquer l'existence de ce nom divin aussi ċens les inscriptions “ hittites "— 
hiéroglyphiques. Le suffixe -ka -de Marutiekas represent probablement le 
suffixe indo-européen -ko- Le nom Maruitskas ne signifierait-il pas à peu 
près "le (dieu), Marutéen" ? See also my remarks on the Maruts in Studies 
in the Indus Scripts (Q. J. M. S. 1934) and Proto-Indic Religion (Q. J. M. S 
1942.) 

No. 19-21. Boybeypunari (Ar. Or. VIL p. 193. f. n. 1; IX. p. 217) 

No. 21. also for ‘ trône” Ar. Or. IX. p. 220. R-ia-va. Boybey-punari 
III col. 1. Côte A. R-ja a-me-s 

No. 22. On this "hill" sign Ku? see Hrozny Ar. Or. VII. p. 137 
f. n. 3. 

No. 25: Hattili deity A-ja-me-s reminds us of Néjamésa to whom prayers 
were offered for obtaining children (Brhaddévata X. 185.—Naijamésa, re- 
gular form). In Svetimbara Jaina legends a Negama deity with ram-head 
transfers the foetus from wombs. Probably connected with. Aja and mésga ?' 


No. 27. Ka-na-va may refer to Kanvas who like the Atrins and Sanakas 
a are sometimes called a class of demons, Rg. 1. 33. 4. 
. ante दस्युं घनिनं धनेनग एकश्वरन्कुपशाकेभिरिन्द्र । 
धनोरधि विषुणक्ते व्यायन्नयज्वानः सनकाः प्रेतिमीयुः ॥ 
Sayana :— TN "me 
सनकाः एतन्नामका वृत्रानुचराः, प्रेतिसीयु:---मरंणं प्राप्ताः ॥ 

Atharva W—25. Charm against Kana piéica bringing about abor- 
tion? A plant (prsniparni is called Kanvejambhana. तया कण्वस्यां शिरः foatg. 
“Blood drinking wizard, embryo eatmg Kanvas—make them enter a: moun- 
tain.” Also compare Atharva 1५-15 names of she frogs Khanvakha, Khai- 
makha, Taduri. ! 
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No. 29. Suvasa. Cote. c. (Ar, Or. VII. p. 520 f. n. 1.) 
No. 31. Adjigól (Topada). Ar. Or, VII. p. 491. f. n. 5. 
No. 32. Cf. notes on no. 15. 


° IV 
* 


Hrozny’s assumption that hattili is not connected with the Indo-European 
languages seems to rest on rather weak evidence, STURTEVANT states that from 
Indo-Hatti two main branches Pre-Hittite and Pre-Indo-European sprang up 
and that the classical Hittite (Nesite) belongs to the older branch and from 
Indo-European sprang Samskrt, Greek and Latin. He calls the Hittite, Tocha- 
rian and Thaco-Phrygian the central Indo-European group, the Balto-Slavonic 
Albanian, Indo-Iranian and Armenian, the Satem languages and Greek, 
Italian, Celtic and German, the Centum group. : 


PLATE IV 





m cd c» 





Ó 
(t et 
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Phrggiay 


Indo > Hatti 


Satem 


Centum 





Hittite * प्रतल European " 


oo mn 
Sanskrit Greek Latin 


The “ Glossenkeil in Hittite” does not denote foreign (Luwian ?) words 
but old forms which the scribes faithfully retained though they were strange 
to them. KEITH (J. H. Q.'Sep. 1940) finds that there is no sufficient evidence 
to separate Luvians from the Hittites on their first appearance in Asia Minor, 
and any difference can be explained by separate settlements, whereas Rosen- 
kranz thinks that Luvian was the colloquial speech of the Hittite empire. 
KEITH questions whether the so-called archaisms in Hittite show that the de- 
velopment of I. E. is really opposed to Hittite and says that Hittite is a deve- 
lopment of I. E. The relationship between Hattili and Hittite is of im- 


* 
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portance. GOTZE thinks that the Proto-Hattic speech using prefixes for noun 
and verb formation is entirely different in manner from Indo-European 
and occupied Asia Minor before the Luvians znd Hittites entered the country, 
before the fourth millennium B.C. according te FORRER. Therefore the Aryans 
(Luvians) must have settled in Asia Minor in the fourth millennium and are 
probably responsible for the Trojan-Yortan civilisation. G6gzE thinks that 
Sanda$ and Tarku are Luvian deities and gives the examples Tarhunta$$a and 
Datta&éa meaning “ belonging to those deities.” BRANDENSTEIN also shows that 
Tarhunt is derived from Tarku or Tarhun, the Proto-Hattic deity, which word 
may be compared with Sanskrt Türksya, etc. Arin connected with rivers and 
places near streams may be compared with aranam which means water 
(Nirukte 1-10) and arnava etc., and. Greek Arne, Arna, Anaia. Apart from 
the linguistic evidence which is highly suspect. no other class of evidence has 
been produced to show that Hattili differed racically from Aryan Hittite either 
in religion, art or government. That there was a gradual transition to the 
classical Hittite from Hattili can be demonstrated in spite of the difference 
in language and grammar e.g. prefixes for nours and verb formation. HROZNY 
(Ar. Or. VII. p. 178) writes "La langue "hittite "—hieroglyphique de la 
Syrie du nord-——appartenant au group centzen—forme ainsi une transition 
entre les langues indo-européennes d' Asie Mineure—luite et nesite appartenant 
au groupe centum—et la langue mitanniene indienne, de la Mésopotamie 
septentrionale, qui appartient au groupe satert. Il n'est sandoute pas indif- 
férent de remarquer, en ce sens, que la langue “ hittes "—hieroglyphique et la 
langue indienne de Mitanni se touchent par leur pronoun relatif, jas en 
* hittite "—hieroglyphique et probablement aussi en mitannien, alors que le 
nesite et le luite utilisaient le pronoun relative *quis.” He also refers to the 
divinity Marutakas in the Kaiseri inscription (Ar. Or. VII.'p. 7) apparently 
Vedic Marut. 


A comparison of the proper names in Hattili inscriptions as deciphered 
by Hrozny with Purāņic names will be of interest though as yet it is unsafe 
to draw any dogmatic conclusions regarding fhe migration routes and dates, 
of the Aryan tribes. 


Rulers Puranic Names. 
* — Astu Vatumajas (Asta Santajas?) . th ..  Asamanjas. 
Luhas eU usus ss -> Rubamana, Réhita, Rus- 
e hadratta, Lauhi, Ruk- 
sha. 
Katuvas of Kargamesas' (Cp. Lydian Ketovaz) .. Krostu, Kétuman, Krta. 
Kamanas eu. .. .. a DE vana, Kshéma, 
Aña B Árya. 
Aéas (Arias) { Ava. Aila. 
Malia-Tesupas ES s kx ea 2 Maru, Mülaka. 
Vena-Tesupas .. T M: "E X ..  Véna, 


Aska-Tesupas T wh NS ka ..  Ajaka, A$$aka. 
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Rulers Puranic Names 

Sagaris a 2 s RA x ..  Sagara. 

Halpavás 

Asla Tesupas 5; es v EN 

Tuvarsas , 2 E M e ..  Turvasu. 
et-la-fanavatas .. m is xs is a 

Valu Dadamémas I .. x - " .. Daurdama. 

| . 
Tuvatas E -" - “i ES ..  Drupada. 
| 

Valu Dadadamemas II .. i "T 2 .. Vala-Dama. 
Anittas  .. = iss s v és .. Antara, Arishta. 
Japtavaras he v i " m ..  (Ratha)vara. 
Taksalas - oe ite ES E .. Daksha, Taksha, 
Parna (?)-varas s i b 22 .. Parnavara. 

Gagas " whe vi ix 5 Mio .. Garga, Ganga? 
Jasastamas 3 "M as ०४ 5 .. YaSastama. 
Saruvanas of Nahita k zs " ..  Samvarana, Saravana. 
Nahita-avanas " टर T TA m 

‘Tarhuvaras it " m ad " -. Tarksya. 
Tarhujaras t i As 2: m ..  Tárkshyavarma (?) 
Kuru of Hattusas du gs oh ee ..  Kuru, Kshattra. 
Kuruhapaha 2 m > pi a .. Kuru, Kukura. 
Asata Valus X अ m ट्र $a ..  Asita, Hasti-vala. 
Tutamuvas : " js "E A ..  Durdama. 

arumés 

Panamuvatas - ix s m 2 

Venas ; w Us s is " .. Vena (Atharva IV-2). 
Ajames 3 S fe ae. € ..  Ajeméga Ajamidha. 
Unatas "o x is ES ..  Sunita, Sannati. 
Ataparnas E " S e ५४ .. Rtupamas. 
e-lar-vanas m m sai s d 

Dwrpata .. LL. i Je se ss Drupada. 
(Turmitta?) .. .. .. .. .,. .. Dumitra. 
Agu|kusavénas .. Re | aoe S Suk .. Amkufa. 


Lur-lime-s-Dadamemas 
Ajjatastames of Teverma 


Rutas m m. - ४५ हि i E Rta. 
Deities 
Tarku, Tarkun .. 2s A T Me .. Tirkshya, Taksha. d 


Sandan, Santajas a a s. Sanda. 

Kubaba; Ma  .. 5 ds ve re .. Mà. Rami, U-mi, e 
Srima, etc. 

Dadames Dada, °vamés m" m 2s ..  Durdama. 


Kardus (?) is ड A $ x .. Kardama, 
Marutakas A A T - a ..  Marut. 

ela aye ay, ba A ee we Ila. 

Nuna, Arha (?) - as in a .. Nand, Arhat. 
Halpa 

Munavata 


Malia 2 bs v = a " 


JU re 
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Deities Puranic Names 
Kuvanta m S i a ae A 
Utamanas (?) .. a we - 2s 
Tapasala-e ES 2s vs E es E P 
Largumala, Largus Ps uA i Het Oe i 
Usa (Vasa) nasas as nm 2i ..’ se  USanas® 
Dupata es VÀ m ES es .. Drupada. 
Arha Kamenas .. - m 2. gu ..  Arhat (Sramana). ` 
Maruva Vanas e Pu 2 es .. Marutvant. 
Ajames 2^ - i z if ..  Naijamésa. 
गव्ह 


HROZNY in his “ Les inserzptions hittites hieroglyphiques” says regarding 
Hattili that it is neither Nesite of the cuneiform inscriptions nor Lüyite but 
closely related to both of them. He instances : 


(a) Personal pronouns -amu -I, ames dr meas -my, mine, tuvas -thy, 
thine, . 

(b) Demonstrative and selative pronoun jas; pate, apata ; 

(c) . numeral fuvai-two ; l 

(d) forms of the third person singular af active imperative -ajatu- let 

' him make, the seme form in pzssive -ajeru (with I. E. medio 

passive r; Cp. Layite a;jeru- let him be made) ; 

(e) forms of third person singular present :—-este- he sits down. 

(f) Conjugation and declension ; 

(g) Words such as menalas- moon, iuackelas- sun (cp. Nesite tunna- 
kessar- sun); etc. ' i 


These seem td point out that “at least in its essence it is of I. E. origin” 
but also influenced by non-LEZ. lenguages like Hurri. The people in the 
second millennium B. c. inhabited the country west of the proper I. E. Hittites 
and Ltyites towards Lydia. -IROzN* says that these people destroyed the 
Hittite empire in c. 1200 B. ८. but they in their turn were driven out by 
others, especially the I. E. Ph-ygians into Asia Minor and Syria where the 
majority of their inscriptions are fouad, anc their capitals Were Tuvanuva 
and Carchemish. Hrozny thinks it is less probable that the hieroglyphic 
*people are an old population of the south-eastern parts of Asia Minor- and 
northern Syria who acquired power after the fall of the Hittite empire. It is 
probable that this people took tne name of the Hittites along with the political 
power though what they called themselves before it'is not possible to say. . 


But this reconstruction of the history of the near east is open to several 
criticisms. It is more probable that the hiercglyphic “ hittites” represent an 
older power whose ruling classes were Aryars and who were succeeded by 
classical hittites, whose power ended with Dudheliash ITI, between the reigns 
of Seti II and Rameses III (c. 1180 8. c.). It is doubtful whether the hiéro- 
glyphic hittites could maintain their independence in face of the expanding 
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Assyrian empire in the times of Adad Nirari I who conquered the Kassites, 
the Subari and Shalmanaser I who took Urartu near lake Wan and two cities 
of the Arinni of the Hittites and Hurri, Tukulti Enurta I who also captured 
Hittite soldiers and ended the Kassite rule in Babylon. Therefore the attempt 
to place«he Hattili people’s domination after the classical Hittites can be dis- 
missed. These *Hattili people are considered like the later Hittites etc as 
migrants, though in no case has any hittite record has beer produced to show 
that the people considered themselves immigrants or particularly connected 
with any original home. PFORRER says that the Luvians entered in the fourth 
millennium B.C. and occupied the country of the proto-Hatti, and afterwards 
in the second half of the third millennium the Hittites came. As we have seen 
KEITH says that there'is little to distinguish the Luvians from the Hittites 
and any difference may be due to the far flung settlements. The Hittite royal 
lines commenced probably with Tabarnas or a little earlier (c. 1900 B.c.). 
But the capital Hattusilis is older. KEITH supports the view of E. Meyer 
that the migrations of Hittites, of the Mittanni and other Aryan tribes occurred 
through the Caucasus as the later Kimmeroi did, dismissing the suggestion that 
the Luvians brought Trojan civilisation from Europe. But a proto—I. E. 
people in Asia Minor have been deduced on linguistic grounds, though KEITH 
tries to discredit the theory of Kretschmer. Proto I. E. Tin, Etruscan 
Tin (i) a, Laconian Tindariaal, the Dioskouroi etc. is not opposed to I. E. 
din-Slavic dini-day. H. ‘Pedersen (Ar. Or. V. p. 182) has shown that the sun 
ideogram? followed by tu-na-ka (ga)-la- may be connected with “got 
tuggl” “ Gestrin? altnord. Aimen-iungl ' Himmelskórper' tungl ‘Mond’, 
altengl-tungol “ Himmelskórper, Stern ", altsachs. tungal, hebban tungal “ Ges- 
tirn,” alt hoch d. Wimil-zungal ‘Gestirn.’ The Nesite word tunna-kessar also 
means "Sun". Tingal in Dravidian now stands for the moon and the month 
(probably lunar, of the Dravidians), but Skt. dina is "day" and ina -sun. 
zungal may have been connected with Skt. suvar, svar, siirya’ lat. sol (mas.) 
alt nord. sól (fem). The word Na(e)sa which is read by HROZNY on the 
Indic seals is connected by him with Hittite vnes (to dwell) and with Gk. 
naos (a temple) but there is no corresponding Skt. root as Hittite belongs to 
the centum groyp. But we have mi vé$, and vé (place, house). Nésar in 
Dravidian mean the sun, day). Discussing the word Nésas in connection with 
the classical Hittites (Nesites). HROZNY says "Le nom (Nésa-s Nesa-s?) 
pourrait appartenir à la racine indo-européenne *ngs-; gr. veopor venir, 
revenir, retourner, nostos -retour naio, fut. Nassouai -habiter, neos, 
naios -demeure de la divinité, temple”; Skt. नसते -se réunir, éassicier ; 
asta-, av. asta -domicile, lieu natal etc.” (Ar. Or. I. p. 298, f. n. L). 
Compare the place-names Nisája -Nesaion in Media and Hyrcania, Nésiotis, 
Nesis near the Rha-Volga and the Black Sea. The historical Nesites are 
located near the Halys and their city Kussara-Garsaura south of Tatta Jake. 
To their south on the coast were the Luites (in Arzava), east up to the 
Euphrates the Hurri (non I. E.) and east: of the Euphrates the Mitanni in 
the second millennium B. C. All these tribes can be assumed to have come by 
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the way of the Caucasus. It should be noted that the Brahui have a tradi- 
tion that their original home was Aleppo (-ialpa-Zalpa ?) and divided into 
two clans, the Sagdai (Sagtai of the Greeks) and the Saga (Saki). HROZNY 
following MEYER's suggestion that the Dahae (Dahyu-Dasyu) spread from 
the Caspian to the Jaxartes, has enunciated the theory that thé Kas,eKus etc. 
had their original home in the regions of the Caucasus and the Caspian. The 
proto-Hindu Kushites are dstinguished from Hattili people whose oldest 
habitat is placed in the regions of Trans-Ceucasia, North Syria and eastern 
Asia Minor. He thinks that the Indus populatiom included the hieroglyphic 
“ Hittites” who formed the dominant element, the Subaru or Hurri and the 
Cassites or Elamites. The anthropological evidence of the Indus valley ex- 
cavations shows however that there were twa main types. Type A :—people, 
with big brains, long headed with high crenial ‘vaults, massive prominent 
supra-orbital ridges and enormous development of post-auricular direction. 
Sir Arthur Kerry calls themi Caucasic and, connected with the Al Ubaid 
Sumerians, but different from -he dolicho cephals (?) and not proto-Austroloid 
(Weddids of FRIEDRICHS and MULLER?). These do not represent the present 
Indus people. ‘Type B. the so-called Mediterraneans with high pitched narrow 
nose. Dr. GUHA'S suggestion that they formed the ruling classes, being physi- 
cally weaker and therefore (!) more intellectual is ridiculous (MACKAY. 
Further excavations at Mohen_o Daro). In the Harappa cemetery long-headed, 
long-faced dolichocephals, tall with prominent noses are found in the earlier 
stratum, succeeded by or permaps contempcraneous with small-statured low 
headed people of the upper stratum. There is no “considerable gap” .as 
Dr. GUHA imagines between tle dolichocephals who correspond to MD. I, AI 
Ubaid, Kish ' massive" types, and Kawaril from Egypt. The small low 
headed people of the “jar burials” represent according to GUHA the present 
aborigines of India. The Harappa remains demonstrate the presence of the 
non-Armenoid and probably also of the Armenoid—Alpine race. (M. S. 
Vats. Excavations at Harappa). A defiritely Mongoloid element is also 
found in the lowest levels of Mohenjo-Daro and therefore cannot be dismissed 
as late intrusion. Therefore the population consisted of the Proto-Austroloid 
(dolichocephalic Weddids) Mediterranean (dolichocephalic, with less brain 
capacity), Mongoloid (mesaticephalic as at Tepe Hissar), Alpino-Armenoid 
(brachycephals).? Regarding -he Subartu, Srdney SMITH says that they were 
* fair-complexioned people of Zagros hills speaking a non-semitic language, 
connected with “Caucasian.” If they are icentical with the Hurri they spoke 
a non I. E. language and werz distinguished from the “black-headed " Sume- 
rians. They formbd the predominant population in Assyria but gradually 





5 Hariyüpiya of Rg Veda, a river, has bean identified with Harappa (a place). 
We have Hāruppëśvara the cepital of Harjera Varma (9th century) in Assam. 
B. KAKATI (N. I. A. Feb. 1942, p. 391.) derives the name from Santal kara, hill; 
Austric pau, hill; Santal karup ~to cover as wich a basket, (a mound.). Were the 


founders of Harappa before Aryan occupation Austric speaking people? The evir 
dence is inconclusive. s 
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came under the influence of the Sumerians. Subartu was identified with later 
Assur in the north-east by the time of Asurbanipal. The Sumerian name 
Martu is translated as the hills of Amurru (the later Assyria). Susa I a. 
and b, which stood in parental relation to Al Ubaid perhaps may be connect- 
ed witif them. Some early Assyrian kings Ushpia, Kikia (compare Kikuli, 
the Mitannian of the Boghazkoei document on horse-training) had non-seme- 
tic names. Therefore the Indo-European element can be traced throughout the 
Near East as early as the fourth millennium B.c. The excavations at Alacar 
Huyuk show that even as late as 2000 5.0. Anatolian civilisation (Troy etc.) 
had no writing or seals. But the pottery of the fourth level at Ra§ Shamra 
in North Syria (3000 B. c.) resembles the ware of Tell Halaf, Carchamesh, 
Arpachiya and Chagar Bazar. The fourth level at Atchana (near Antioch) 
proves that the king of Alalah. Nez-me-das made an alliance with the king of 
the Hurri (16 c. B. C.)—the earliest reference to the Hurri (?). And the 
oldest Hittite buildings in Syria prove that the Hittites had settled there 
much earlier than 1420 s. c. (IH, L. News. Oct. 9, 1937). At Eshnunna (Tell: 
Asmar) Bilalama (c. 2600-2200 B. c.) imported articles from the Indus valley 
and Ituria also. The God Tispak had a temple before the Akkadian period, 
constructed by Ibiq Adad, “enlarger of Eshnunna, the shepherd of the black- 
headed people, beloved of Tishpak, and the son of Ibl pel.” Hrozny connects 
some seals with Akkad, but the language is not Semetic. Shulgi of the Ur III 
Dynasty established a god Kadi at Der and Kazallu and perhaps the seal may 
have been dedicated to that god. But as already pointed out the Indic seals 
cannot be those of tribes or of the majority of individuals but amulets. Even 
in Hieroglyphic “ Hittite” in the beginning of the third millennium B. c. Indo- 
European linguistic and cultural influence is acknowledged. For the same 
reason the fantastic theories of Dravidian origin of the Indic script and civi- 
lisation can be dismissed as there is no evidence, anthropological, linguistic 
or chronological No sound argument has yet been adduced to demonstrate 
the non-Aryan origin of the Proto-Indic civilisation. Indeed what archzologi- 
cal evidence there is, shows that as early as the fourth millennium 5.0. Indic 
pottery, seals etc. had penetrated even into Anatolia. Therefore without 
giving up the theory of Atharvan origin of the Indic civilisation, we may con- 
clude that HROZNY's attempt to decipher the Indus script through hieroglyphic 
** hittite” further demonstrates the fact of the migration of the Proto-Hindue 
civilisation to the west, not later than the fourth millennium B. C. 


शी 
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APROPOS OF THE CONCEPTION OF IMMORTAIJTY 
IN THE VEDA ` . 


By 
Shri H. G. NARAHARI, M.A. 


BELIEF in personal immortality is noz a doctrine of schools, but a conclusion 
of humanity. It is not based on the logic cr metaphysics of any particular 
system, but is the utterance of a primery instinct common to the entire human 
race. The great religions,cf the workl all o^ which accept this theory, have 
each its own form and solution fcr fhe problem. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that every such theory has for its basis the crucial assumption of the 
*disparateness between Matter and Energy." 

In so far as the intimations of -mmoriality in the Veda are concerned, 
it is the eschatalogical hymne of the Sarhhitàs, particularly of the Rgvedi, 


that seem to have the maximum discosures to make. A people who believe . 


in the penal retribution after death for mar’s deeds on Earth can afford to 
be consistent only when they accept that a portion of the individual is un- 
affected by the events of birth and death, and survives the body which is des- 
troyed when he dies. Such is the case with ihe Rgvedic Aryans who, in con- 
sonance with their conception of Heaven where the virtuous revel with 
Yama, clearly accept the existence of the immortal portion of the individual 
which survives burial or cremation 

Fire or the grave is thus considered to destroy the body only, while the 
real personality of the dead man is indestructible. In one verse of the RV. 
(X. 16.6), Agni is requested to temper the unborn portion (ajo bhaga) of 
man with his flames, but not to constme it lso, We have here an adumbra- 
tion of the ‘subtle body’ (szksmoseira) o: the Upanisads and later philo- 
sophical literature. This immortal principle of the individwal is also called 
by such names as prana, Gilman, ası, or menas, and is believed often to be 
separable from the body evem du-inz unconsciousness. In one hymn (RV. 
X. 58), the soul (mamas) of one who is lyirg apparently dead is besought to 
return ‘to the body wherever it be wanderimg. As the seat of thought and 
emotion, Manas is also regarded as dwelling in the heart (hrd) [RV. VIII. 
89.5]. The usages of thé words mentioned already, as also several other 


passages occurring in the Rgveda prave that these seers had a fairly advanced , , 


conception of the Soul. These pcets knew already that the soul is different 
from the body and survives its destrrction, that it is eternal, neither born nor 
liable to destruction, that it forms. íhe essence of the body and is its con- 


I l d 
1 KEYSERLING, Immortolit?, p. 22 a 
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troller, that it is the experiencer of the reward of man's actions, and that it 
is composed of the three qualities sat, cit and ananda? 


'There are some passages in the Rgveda where a clear reference is made 
to the souls of deceased ancestors (pitarah) who are conceived as still exist- 
ing in Some other world. The seer once (RV. I. 36.18) seeks to invite, 
through the ager ly of Agni, Turvasa, Yadu and Ugradeva from afar. The 
fathers are.”_.d to have adorned the sky with stars, as a ‘bay horse is deco- 
rated प्र”, pearls (krSanebhih). Two paths are mentioned, one of the fathers 
and ‘Lie other of the gods (RV. X. 88.15). Soma, in concert with the fathers, 
.*. said to have extended the heaven and earth (VIII. 48.13). A prayer is 
offered to the early fathers who know the realms that they should not injure 
their descendants (RV. III. 55.2).4 


Two entire hymns (X. 15 and 54) are devoted in the Rgvede for the 
praise of these ancestors. Different races of them are mentioned like the 
Kavyas, Rkvans, Angirases, Navagvas, Vairupas, Atharvans, Bhrgus, and 
Vasisthas (RV. X. 143-6; 15.8). Among these, the Avigirases are parti- 
cularly associated with Yama (RV. X. 143, 5), though it is also said that 
all the fathers revel with him (RV. X. 14.10; 135.1). Distinction is also 
made among them as lower, higher and middle (RV. X. 15.1), as earlier and 
later (RV. X. 15.2). Somes become immortal and are deified, while others? 
are denied this privilege. Some rejoice in the call sy@k@ in common with the 
gods, while others take delight in the call svadhā. (RV. X. 14.3). The des- 
cendants of these ancestors may not know them all, but Agni knows every 
one of them (RV. X. 15.13). In general, these fathers lead the life of the gods 
themselves, for with them they feast (RV. VII. 76.4) and with them are 
invited to partake of offerings given by their descendants on earth (RV. X. 
14.5). Thus propitiated by their children on earth, they are not ungrateful ; 
having become immortal (AV. VI. 41.3), they care faithfully for their mortal 
offspring in this world. Where men prepare the sacrifice and call them, 
thither they all go in thousands (RV. X. 15.10, 11), full of gifts, ‘with 
succour rich in blessing, with prosperity and blessing to the mortal adorer. 
They bring their sons might and wealth and prosperity ; they hear, help, com- 
fort ; they fight boldly like heroes in battle and give a thousand-fold reward 
for the offerings." The worshippers request these fathers not to injure them 
for any sin committed by them through human frailty (RV. X. 15.6). 


2 For a detailed account of this, see my ‘Soul in the Rgveda’ in the Review of 
Philosophy and Religion, Vol. XI., pp. 51ff 

3 RV. X. 6811 

4 See also RV. VI. 52.4; 75.10; VII. 35.12; IX. 83.3; X. 107.1 

5 Chief among these are the Rbhus and the Maruts. This point is discussed 
elaborately in the later portions of this paper. 

5 To this category belong the Kevyas, Rkvans, Vasisthas and other varieties 
of fathers who remain unnamed in the Veda. All these rejoice in svadh@; and 
though all these accompany the gods to sacrifices, the Kavyas seem to be the 
special followers of Agni (RV. X. 159). 7 RV, X. 15. 4, 5, 7, 
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Certain cosmic actions ar» also attributed5 to these fathers (piterah); 
they are thus said to have adomed thz sky wrth stars and placed darkness in ' 
the night and light in the day RV. X. 68.117, and to have found the hidden 
light and generated the dawn (RV. VIL 76.4; X. 107.1). 


z e 

From what has been said tll now, it is clear that the Vedic poets believed 
in the survival of the immortzl principle of man even after the destruction 
of his mortal body. The further desiny of this immortal principle remains 


now to be considered, 


These poets were uncompromising optimists who gloried in the life they 
lived on earth. They longed to live on earth. as long as possible rather than 
to get out of it. ‘May we live for a hundred autumns ' is the oft-repeated boon 
that the Vedic Seer desired from his propiticus god. WHITNEY's!? observa- 
tions in this connection are noteworthy: “ The earliest inhabitants of India 
were far enough removed from the unhealthy introversion of their descend- 
ants, from their contempt of all things beneatt- the sun, from their melancholy 
opinion of the vanity and misery of existence, from their longings to shuffle off 
the mortal coil forever, and f-om the metaphysical subtlety of their views 
respecting the universe and its creator. They looked at all these things with 
the simple apprehension, the raive faith, which usually characterises a pri- 
‘mitive people. They had a hearty ard healthy love of earthly life, and an 
outspoken relish for all that makes ap for the ordinary ‘pleasures of life. 
Wealth and numerous offspring were the constant burden of their prayers to 
their gods. “Success in predatory warfare, or in strife for consideration for 
power, was fervently besought. Lengd of deys.in the land, or death by no 
other cause than old age, was not les= frequently supplicated ; they clung to 
the existence of which they fally appreciated all the delights.” Nor were 
they afraid to die for, after death, thay went to a place which was not un- 
covetable. Their ancestors who went long beck (RV. X.14.7) had prepared 
for them another place whiclt was even more joyous. Yama, the son of 
Vivasvat, who was the first to. know che path, (gátum prathamah viveda)™ 
and hence, perhaps, the ruler of the dead (RV. X. 169), has found a dwelling 
in the highest heaven from which no power can displace them (X. 14.2). To 


8 Cf. the Iranian Fravashis who are said tc aid Ahwra-Mazda in ordering the 
heaven above, which, gleaming znd beantiful, encloses in itself and round about 
that earth, which like à building stands raised, firmly founded, far-reaching, like 
polished metal in appearance, shming over the three parts of the earth. Through 
their action and might, the divirely created waters flow onward in their beautiful 
paths; the trees grow forth from the earth, ard the wind blows; through their 
action and might sun, moon, and stars move on their paths, the heavens, the waters, 
the earth with its blessing, the whole world, remain established (cited by ७७०, 
Rigveda, p. 166 n.) 

9 See for instance, RV. VII 66.16, 

10 Oriental and Linguistic Studies, p. 49 f. ` : 

2 RV, X, 142; The Atha-vavede (XVIIL 3.13) is more explicit in saying 
that Yema is the first mortal to die (yó momdre prathamó mártyanàám), 
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this place which Yama has spied out as the path for many (bahubhyah 
panthàm anupaspasdnam) are admitted all the dead, for he is the assembler 
of people (sengamanam janünüm).? The dead man obtains here a resting 
place (RV. X. 149) when recognised by Yama as his own (AV. XVIII. 
2.37). When the dead body is either consigned to flames? or laid away to 
gentle rest in the bosom of Mother Earth; the earth-born portion is given 
back, but the Soul of the pious man which belongs to the world above, 
soars up towards a new life :18 


Süryam cáksur gacchatu vátam atm dyám ca gaccha prthivim ca 
dharmana | ‘ 

Apó và gaccha yádi tátra te hitám dsadhisu práti tistha éáriraih || 

Ajó bhagds tapas tám tapasva tám te $ocís tapatu tám te arcih | 

Yas te Sivas tanvo jatavedas t&ábhir vahainam sukrtàm u lokam || ' 


Two verses!’ in Mutr’s metrical sketch of the Vedic idea of the future life 
express the same idea in a very beautiful way : 


“Thine eye shall seek the solar orb, 
Thy life-breath to the wind shall fly, 
Thy part ethereal to the sky; 

Thine earthly part shall earth absorb. 


Thine unborn part shall Agni bright 
With his benignest rays illume, 

And guide it through the trackless gloom 
To yonder sphere of life and light.” 


Before the deceased reaches the abode of Yama who sits engaged in an ever- 
lasting bout with the gods the man has first to run past the two, four-eyed, 
brindled dogs whom he meets on the way (RV. X. 14.10; 135.1). Nor does 
he go without escort, for Pisan, Agni and Savitr lead the dead on the far 
path to the fathers (RV. X. 17.3.5). The dove (kapota) and the owl (ulüka) 


72 RV. X. 44.1; cf. the Avesta which mentions Yime making a gathering 
(hanjamanem) of mortals (Vendidad, II. 21) SBE., IV 15. ; cf, LANMAN, Sanskrit 
Reader, p. 377. 

13 RV, X. 16.1. 1 RV, X. 18.10-13. 

136 Cf. RV. X. 14.8 where the soul is asked to go hack to its home (punar 
astam ehi) which seems to be a clear anticipation, of course without its sting, of 
BYRON'S lines : 


“Methinks we have lived in some old world ' 


And this is Hell.” £ 065 $8 


Compare also WORDSWORTH when he says: 
“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The Soul that rises with us, Our Life's Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting. 
And cometh from afar.” 


76 RV. X, 163, 4, गा Original Sanskrit Texts, V. 328, 


Cd 
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are also called the messengers of death (nirrfi, mriyu).1* Also, it is not right 
to expect that the soul which cast off its dead body at the funeral, revels in 
Heaven after regaining its old earthly body or without any body at'all. The 
mundane body discarded at death was useful only during the Soul’s stay on 
earth, and its revival? is quite unnecessary. Nor is the alternative view 
tenable that no body is necessary for the Scul once it leaves the earth. ‘In 
order to enjoy the luxuries available in Heaven, the Soul must have a body. 
Having destroyed its earthly body on -he funeral-pyre, it must now have a new 
body, one as befits a resident in the abode of the gods. We are thus told that 
the moment the dead man enters the 39006 of Yama, he shakes off all imperfec- 
tions and bodily frailties (RV. X. 14.8; AV. VI. 120.3). The limbs are 
no longer lame or crooked, and all sickness is cast off (AV. III. 28. 5). He 
has entered a ‘land over-flowing with milk and honey’ (AV. IV. 34.6) where 
there is eternal light (RV. IX. 113.7), where all people are equal and the 
weak are no longer subject to pay trib-te to the strong (AV. III. 29.3): Here, 
united with a glorious body (tanva suvercdz),°° he passes a life of eternal 
enjoyment. In this heaven, the sound of the flute and of songs is heard 
(RV. X. 135.7), and there seems to be abundant scope for sexual gratifica- 
tion also (AV. IV. 34.2). The enjoyments at this state are said to be grant- 
ed by Soma and are described thus : = 

Yatra jyótir ájasram yasmin loké svar hitám | 

Tásmin mám dhehi pavaman&' myte loke áksita índráyendo pari srava || 
Yatra rájà vaivasvato yatravar6dhanam divah | 

Yatramur yahvatir āpas tatra mem amrtam krdhindrayendo pari srava || 
Yatránukamám caranam trindké tridivé divah | 

Loki yátra jyótigmantas tátra mém amrtam krdhindrayendo pari srava || 
Yatra kámà nikamáé ca yátra b-adhnásza vistápam | 

Svadhá ca yátra trpti$ ca tátra mám anartam krdhi ...... || 
Yatránandáé ca módá$ ca müda? pramüda ásate | 

kümasya yátràptàh kàmas titra mam amrtam krdhí ........ || 


* Where glory never-fading is—where is -he world of heavenly light, 


The world of immortality—the everlasting—set me there! 

Where Yama reigns, Vivasvats son—where is the inmost sphere of 
heaven, 2 

Where those abounding waters flow—C make me but immortal there ! 

Where there is, freedom unrestrained—there in the triple vault of 
heaven, 

Where worlds of brightest glory are—C make me but immortal there ! 

Where pleasures and enjoymeats are—where raptures and abiding 
bliss, 


78 RV. X. 165.1, 4. 

49 Contrast KEITH, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, YI, 405, where he 
maintains that the old body is revived, though in a new form. 

?0 RV, X. 14,8, 2 RV, IX. 1137-11, 
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Qa 
Where all desires are satisfied —-O make me but immortal there! 
Where joys and delights are, where pleasures and gratifications, 
Where objects of desire are attained—O make me but immortal there ! 


® 

So much fy the usual destiny of the virtuous after death. The RV. 
also mentions the instances of certain mortals?? whose special merit is said 
to have brought them ‘immortality’ (amrtatva) and who thereafter got 
respected as gods. The destination spoken of hitherto is meant?? for the 
ascetic (tapasdé ye anddhrsyah), the soldier (ye yudhyante pradhanesu), and 
the philanthropist (Ye sahasradaksindh) ; but those that demonstrated some 
feats proving their extraordinary skill were rightly honoured with a higher 
reward which was inaccessible to commonalty. If the former got after death, 
the privilege of enjoyment in company with Yama, their primeval ancestor, 
the latter then became immortal and enjoyed the company even of the high 
gods, a fact which is often hyperbolically expressed by saying that they be- 
came gods. 


Notable among those that belong to this category are the Rbius, the 
Maruts, the Azgirases, the Virüpas, the Navagvas, the Dasagvas, the Ather- 
vens, the Bhrgus and the Kusikas. The Rbhus are of uncertain parentage. 
Too very frequently?* they are called sons of. Sudhanvan ; but they are also 
known as sons of Indra (indresya sino) and children of Manu (manor 
napätah).26 Agni is once called their brother (RV, I. 161.1). Nor is there 
unanimity of opinion among scholars regarding their nature. IIILLEBRANDT?? 
sees in them the “ three seasons” (rievah), and WEBER the genii of the past, 
present and future. KEITH finds fault? with both these theories saying that 
the evidence adduced in each case ‘ forbids any certainty or even probability’, 
but the same objection applies to the view maintained by him as well as 
MACDONELL*! that these Rbhus might originally have been terrestrial or aerial 
elves who won their way to divinity. BERGAIGNE almost hits the mark when 
he says? that these should be three ancient sacrificers whose skill brought them 
immortality and whose number is in correspondence with the sacrificial fires. 
But there is enowgh evidence in the Veda to show that the Rbhus were origi- 
nally mortals and that they attained their divinity and a share of the sacrifice 
through exhibition of their unusual skills? The third or evening libation 


22 The view is also stated that even the gods are not immortal by nature, 
but that this is a later achievement of theirs, either as a resdlt of drinking soma 
(RV. IX, 106.8) or of the bounty of Savitr (RV. IV. 542), or Agni (RV. VI. 7.4). 
RV. X. 154. 2-5. 

RV. I. 161.2, 7, 8; 110.4; III. 60.4; 35.1 and so on. 

RV. IV. 37.4. 26 RV. III. 603. 

Vedische Mythologie, IIT. 135-54. . 

28 Vedische Beitrége, cited by KEITH, op. cit, I. 178. 29 Op, cit, p. 177 f. 
39 Ibid., p. 178. 31 Vedic Mythology, p. 184. 

35? La Religion Védigue, II. 412. 33 RV. I. 20.1, 8; 121.6 7. 
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(savana) belongs to them as a reward for their merit.9 


The feats performed by the Rbius are numerous; but five seem to be 
specially conspicuous for the.r dexterity, amd these are considered to have 
been responsible for their attainment to divinity. Each of thgse feats is enu- 
merated in the following verse (RV. IV. 343) in the most laconicaf way 


Yé aśvinā yé pitárà yá ii dhenüm tateksür rbhávo yé 4६0६ | 
Ye arhsatra yá rdhag ródasi yé víbhvo ndras svapatyáni cakruh || 


The verse seems to speak first of the fashioning of the Aévins themselves by 
the Rbhus, but what is to be understood here is the car which was fashioned 
by the latter for the use of tne former, an event which has been celebrated 
very often elsewhere in the Rgveda in most unambiguous terms. The uni- 
queness of the car corisists in that it is able to traverse space horseless, rein- 
less and with only three wheels (RV. IV. 36.1). The 'fashioning of the 
parents' refers to the skill with which they rejuvenated their parents (RV. 
I. 20.4; 111.1; IV. 35.5) who were frail amd lay like decaying posts (RV. 
I. 110.8. ; IV. 33.2, 3) and who, after treatment by the Rbhus, became young 
again (RV. I. 161.3, 7) so that they could walk (RV. IV. 36.3). The next 
feat of fashioning the milch-cow (ati dhenum tataksuh) should be a cryptic 
reference to the story that these Rbhus formed out of hide (RV. I. 110.8) or 
extracted from it (RV. I. 162.7) a cow which yields nectar (RV. I. 20.3) 
which is all stimulating and cmniform (RV IV. 33.8). The cow seems to 
have been formed for the sake of Brhaspati, and the Rbhus are said to have 
also guarded her and formed aer flesh (RV. IV. 33.4). The story that the 
Rbhus reunited the mother wich her calf may also be a variant recension of 
the above episode. For Indra, the Rbhus are reported to have fashioned 
two bay steeds (hari) and this is the feet referred to by the phrase ye 
avd in the verse under consiCeration. The expression ye amsatrd cakruk is 
interpreted by Sáyana to mear that the Rbhas manufactured armour for the 
use of the gods (amsatrani kavacani devebhzas cakruk). The separation of 
Heaven and Earth is obviousty arother method of expressing the idea that 
the Rbhus established the two worlds 


Besides the feats recorded by the verse above, there is one more which 
is too very frequently mentioned, perhaps with the idea that it is the greatest. 
This is the making of one cup, manufactured by Tvasír into four (RV. I., 
20.6 ; IV. 35.2, 3 ; 3644 etc.). The Rbhus are said to have performed the feat 
having been commissioned to © so by the gocs through Agni, their messenger, 
and the promised fee is receipr of worship or an equal footing with.the gods 
(RV. Y. 161.1, 2). According to oae version. Tvastr seems to have approved 


a RV.I 1618; IV. 33.11 ; 344 ; 359 ; cf. Aitaveya Brahmane (111. 30.2) which - 
speaks of them as men who, by austerity (tapes) obtained a right to partake of 
soma along with the gods 

35 RV. 1, 203; 161.6; X. 39.12 and so on 

36 "The same thing may be meant when the Rbhus are represented as desiring 
* to make a horse or as having mede horse after Horse (RV. I. 161. 3, 7) 
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of this feat (RV. IV. 33.5, 6), while another goes on to say that he got so 
enraged that he would fain slay these desecrators of the goblet of the gods 
(RV.-I. 161.4, 5). Among other minor feats of the Rbhus may be mentioned 
the accounts given of their having fashioned prayer (RV. X. 80.7), sacrifice 
(RV, I 54.12) and of their being. supporters of the sky (X. 66.10), 


By these feats they acquired immortality’ and became gods, alighting 
like eagles in Heaven (RV. IV. 35.8). By their energy “they mounted to 
Heaven (RV. I. 110.6) and traversing by the path of immortality to the 
host of the gods (IV. 35.3), not merely obtained immortality among them but 
also gained their friendship, so much so that they are often expressly invok- 
ed as gods (RV. IV. 36. 5; 37.1). 


As in the case of the Rbhus, the nature of the Maruts is also complex. . 
KUHN, BENFEY, MEYER, SCHROEDER! and HILLEBRANDT, arguing on 
the.doubtful basis of etymology, hold these Meruts to be no more than per- 
sonifications of the souls of the dead ; but from the evidence available in the 
Veda it does not seem safe to conclude anything more than that they were 
originally priests who rose to divinity by merit. They are several times? 
called singers, and are said to have made the sun shine through their songs 
(RV. VHI. 29.10). When in the company of Indra, they are addressed as 
priests (RV. V. 29.3) and are compared with priests (RV. X. 78.1). They are 
said to be the first to perform the sacrifice as Dasagvas (RV. II. 36.2), and 
while the Bhrgus only kindled Agni, they are said to have purified him in 
the house of the pious (RV. X. 122.5). The merit acquired thus: brought 
them divinity (RV. I. 85.7) and enabled them to drink soma. 


‘The Arigirases seem to be the most important of the Vedic ancestors. 
Not only does their name occur over sixty times in the RV., but also one 
entire hymn (RV. X. 62) is specially devoted to their praise. They seem 
to derive their name from Arigiras who was their ancestor, for they are some- 
times called sons of Angiras (a7igirasak sinavak). There is also the usual 
controversy regarding their nature. To HILLEBRANDT their non-prominence 
in the “ Family Books" is proof enough to conclude that they were originally 
outside Vedic tratiition on entering which they carried with them their ances- 
tors as semi-divine. WEBER!’ positively declares them to be priests of the 
earlier Indo-Iranian period. ROTH and BOHTLINGK*® understand them to be 





?1 RV, III. 603; I. 1104. 88 RV. IV. 33.3, 4; 35.3; 364. 
39 Orient und Occident on RV. I. 6.4, cited by KEITH, bp: cit, Y. 152 and 
MACDONELL, op. cit,, p. 81. 
40 Indogermanische Mythen, Y. 218, cited by KEITH, loc. cit. 
41 WZKM.,, IX. 248-9, cited by MACDONELL, loc. cit. 
42 Vedische Mythologie, III. 317, cited by KEITH, loc. cif, 
413 RV. V. 52.1 ; VII. 35. 9 etc. 44 RV. II. 36.2; VIII. 83. 9-12 etc. 
45 RV. X. 62.5. 46 Op, cit. II. 159ff. 47 Indische Studien, Y. 291 ff. 
48 Sanskrit Wörterbuch, I. 55; Cf. BERGAIGNE, op. cit, IL. 309; OLDENBERG, , 
Die Religion des Veda, p. 127 ; KAEGI, Rigveda, p. 42 n.; MACDONELL, op. cit, p. 143. 
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a race of higher beings between gods and men, whose priestly character is a 
later development (ein Geschlecht hoherer wesén, das zwischen Gittein und 
Menschen steht). 'Their descriptior in the Veda warrants at least the con- 
clusion that they were originally priests who, by exhibition of special merit, 
were later deified. The seers most f-equently call them ‘ fathers '(péferak) ,*9 
our fathers’ (nah piterah),®° and * cur ancient fathers’ (nek*pürve pitarah) 3 
On one occasion (RV. X. 14.€), they are mentioned as fathers with Atharvans 
and Bhrgus, and seem to be specially associated with Yama (RV. X. 14. 3-5). 
They are also once called brahman priests (RV. VII. 42 1). They found 
Agni hidden in the wood (RV. V. 11.6) and thought of the first ordinance 
of sacrifice (RV. X. 672). By virtue of their sacrifice, they obtained 
Indra's friendship as well as immortality (RV. X. 62. 1). Such seems to be 
their intimacy with Indra -hat the latter is twice (RV. I. 100.4 ; 130.3) 
called chief Angiras (angirastoma). After they attained immortality, 
was offered to them (RV. IX. 62:5) and they were invoked even as gods 
(RV. HI. 53.7; X. 62). 


Intimately connected wita the Angirases are the Viriipah; the Navogvah 
and the Dasagvéh. The name of the first group occurs nine times in the RV. 
Since, as an adjective, the word means ‘one of variable form’ and, as a 
noun, is always found along with the Angirases, it is possible to infer that 
the Virüpüh may be only ar. attribute of the Angirases, and, if this is not 
possible, jat least a variety oč them?3 


The Navagvas are ment.onec tí times in the RV., while the Dasagvas ° 
are mentioned only 7 times. According to Sáyana, these two words are the 
appellatives given to some groups af the Afügirases. In a contests for the 
acquisition of Heaven between the Adityas and the Añgirases, the latter seem 
to have won ; a group of Angirases completed the sacrifice in 9 days and were 
thereafter called the Navagvas, while another group which completed the same . 
in 10 days. was designated Dasagzas (Gdityünüm angirasdm ca svargaga- 
manam prati spardhamdnaném madhye parvam. evangiraso yügán anustháya .' 
svargam praptüh ... angiraso dividhah satrayügam anutisthanto ye nava- 
bhir másais samüpya gatas te navazvali ... ye te da$abhir masais sdmapya 
jagmus te daagyah) 5 BLoeMFIELO explains®* the two names by saying that 





49 RV. X. 622. « 30 RV. L 71.2. st RV. L 622. 
52 Soma (RV. IX. 107.6) and Usas (RV. VII. 75.1; 793) get the same 
appellation. Agni is once (RV I. 1272) called the best or oldest of the Angirases * 
(jyestham angirasdm) 
9$ Cf. KEITH, op. cit., p. 224 
54 This is only hinted in RV. II. 34.12 though not quite clearly ; but in iater 
literature this story is described quite elaborately. See Jatminiya Brahmana, III 
187 f.; IL. 115,17 ; Aitareya Brühzagz, VI. 34 f. Kausitaki Brahmana XXX. 6; 
Paficavtih$a, XVI. 12.1; Baudaayana Srauta Sütra, XVII, 22 ff. 
55 Sāyaņa on RV. II. 34.12 ard Z. 624. 
58 JAOS, XVI. p. exxv ; American Journal of Philology, XVII. 426, cited by 
KEITH, foc. cit. Cf. BERGAIGNE, op. cÈ., II. 145. 
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they denote the winners of 9 and 10 cows respectively. MACDONELL takes"? 
them to mean people moving in groups of 9 and 10. Whatever be the etymo- 
logical significance of the terms, it is clear that the Navagvas and the Dasagvas 
are only varieties of the Angirases. "This is clearly expressed by one verse 
(RV. X962.6) which calls each of them ‘ chief Afgiras’ (angirastama). Like 
the Angirases, the Navagvas are spoken of as ‘our ancient fathers’ (mak 
pürve pitarak),s and as ‘our fathers’ (nah pitarah),? and like them help 
Indra in finding out the cows. 


Twice only does the name of the Daśagvas occur independently and they 
are usually associated with the Navogvas in their diverse activities." They 
are the first to have offered sacrifice (RV. II. 34.12) and are said to have 
assisted Indra in discovering the sun (RV. IIL. 39.5). It must be out of 
gratitude for all this help of the Dasagvas that Indra is once (RV. VIII. 
12.2) reported to have rescued one of them, Adhrigu by name, from his ene- 
mies. As the name Desagva occurs less frequently in the RV. than the name 
Navagva, it is sometimes*? held that the former name is only a numerical 
variation of the latter, fashioned at a later stage; but the fact that their 
distinctive feat of discovering the sun is attributed to the Angirases in one 
verse (RV. VIII. 29.10) shows that the Dasagues must be a recognized group 
among the Angirases. 

114 are the occurrences of the name Atharven in the Rgveda, 11 times in 
the singular and only 3 times in the plural. The word occurs more than 20 
times in the AV. also. The ‘Athervans generally appear in the character of 
priests. That they are only a variety of the piterah is clear from the fact 
that they are enumerated as such along with the Azgirases, the Navagvas, 
and the B/trgus (RV. X. 14, 6). They are said to have established the order 
of sacrifices (RV. X. 92.10), to have thence produced the sun (RV. I. 83.5) 
and to have brought a cup of soma to Indra (AV. XVIII. 3.54) ; and the 
merit acquired by the performance of these deeds is obviously responsible for 
their being able to dwell in Heaven, to be companions of the gods, to be 
related to them, nay to be called gods even (AV. IV. 1.7 ; XI, 6.13). 

Along with the Atharvans, the Bhrgus are also mentioned among the 
fathers (RV. X.°14.6), Their name occurs 23 times in the RV. While the 
skill of the Atharvans consists in having established rites with sacrifices, the 
Bhrgus established Agni like a friend well-deposited in wood (RV. VI. 15.2) 


57 Op. cit., p. 144, based on Yāska’s explanation of the term to mean nava- 
gatayah (See Nirukta, XI. 10), Yaska takes the word also in the sense of nava- 
nitagataych. According to Durga (See commentary on Nirukta, XI. 19), nava- 
gatayah means ‘those of new gait' and navanitegatayah ‘those whose mind is on 
butter.’ 

$8 RV, VI. 222. 59 RV. X. 14.6. 

€» RV. I 623, 4; V. 29.12; 45.7; III. 39.5; X, 108.8. 

#1 See for instance, RV. V. 29.12 where along with the Navegvas they assist 
Indra in detecting the cows. 


92 MIACDONELL, loc. cit, 
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or as a treasure among men (RV. I. 58.6). Agni is even called the gift of 
the Bhrgus (RV. III. 2.4). By the demonstration of such skill, they are. 
said to have shown themselves as gods (RV. X. 92.1). 

The name of the Kusikes occurs 9 times in the RV., opce only in the 
singular and for the remainirg times in the plural. The contexts fn which 
their name occurs in the Veca make it cleat that they ar priests like the 
Atharvans or the» Bhrgus. They chant hymns in praise of Agni (RV. ITI. 
26) and the Rivers (RV. III. 33.5). and, with the aspiration to reach heaven 
they are said to have prepared a hymn (wihah akran) in praise of Indra 
(RV. III. 30. 20). 

So far those that obtained immortality by their merit were enumerated. 
Immortality is often spoken of as a gift af the gods for those worshippers 
who. propitiate them. Agzi®* and Soma** render mortals immortal (amrták). 
The Maruts are besought to make their worsuippers immortal (RV. V. 55.4), 
and one of the gifts sought by the devotees cf Mitra and Varuna is immorta- 
lity (RV. V. 63.2). The exhilarating and invigorating effect of the soma- 
drink has often called forth some of the latent powers of poetic imagination 
of the Vedic bards. Soma is called by therm the immortal stimulant (amar- 
tyam madem), which the gods love (RV. FV. 852) and of which, when 
pressed by men and mixed with milk, all the gods drink (RV. IX. 100.15). 
The soma juice is immortal {amartyak), and the gods became immortal 
after drinking it (RV. IX. 106.8). In fact so much is the estimation of this 
soma-juice that it is often called amria, the nectar of immortality. 

Time and again, we alsa hear in the RV. of certain seers desiring to 
reach the highest station of V^sgu and experence the delights available there 
(RV. I. 154. 5, 6) 

So far those eligible for immortality were enumerated. What actually 
the Vedic seers understood by immortality will have to be considered here- 
after. It is an obvious fact that the word most used to convey this meaning 
is amrte. This word occurs slightly over 220 times in the Rgveda in its 
numerous declensional variations. Im the majority of cases, the word is 
taken by Sáyana to mean ‘thet which is not mortal’ (amaranasile, marana- 
dharmarahita, meranarahita). The other senses in which «it is understood 
by him are ‘god’ (deva), ‘liberation’ (mo&sa, sáyujya), continuity of the 
race (santatyaviccheda), heaven (sverga), the soma drink called also divine 
drink (devapina), nectar (pzyZsa, payas), or herbal juice (sudhà), water 
(udaka), food (anna), ghee (ghria), oblation (kavis), sun (sirya), fruit 
of deeds (kermaphala), free irom fatigue (dlesyarahite), imperishability, 


(95 RV. 1. 31.7. 94 RV, I. 01.1; VIII. 483. 
95 RV, I, 844. 56 RV, IX. 3.1. 


87 RV. VIII. 44.16, 23; G. DUMEZIL in his Le Festin d'Immortalite holds that 
the myth narrating the winning of the drink of immortality is Indo-European. 
GELDNER (Festgruss an Roth, p. 192) maintaims that in two hymns of the RV. 
(I. 163; V. 2.3) there is a clear reference to this story. For a refutation of these 
views, see KEITH, op. cit, II, 623 ff. 
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etemality (avindsitva, nityatua). ROTH and BOHTLINGK®® give the following 
meanings to the word : (i) nicht gestorben (not dead) ; unsterblich (immor- 
tal); ein unsterbliches, gottahnliches, wesen (an immortal, godlike existence) ; 

` unverganglich (imperishable). (ii) eim berauschendes Getrank (an intoxi- 
cating dfink) (iii) das unsterbliche, die gesammtheit der unsterblichen (the 
immortal, the whole group of immortals). GRASSMANN,” BENFEY,"° and 
GELDNER™ give almost the same meanings. : 

From the foregoing discussion, it is obvious that the state of immortality 
was for the Vedic Indian no more than a continued existence after death in 
the company of the gods, enjoying in full all their privileges? It was a sort 
of apotheosis which meant to the individual a transfer of existence from 
earth to higher realms, and a transformation from mortality to divinity. In 
this state, he exercised influence over those whom he left behind, receiving 
worship from them godlike and conferring benefits on the devoted among 
them in a similar capacity. This is what is meant when the Rbhus and 
others of their category are often said to have become gods by their skilful 
deeds (devéso abhavatà sukrtyé). The idea also occurs that immortality 
is attained if the line of succession is unbroken (RV. V. 4.10, VIII. 31.9), 
but such cases are few and far between; and, if soma," ghee, or oblation 
was called amrta it is because the offering of these in sacrifices was respon- 
sible for attainment of the state of divinity. 

As regards the destination of these immortals, there are also some indi- 
cations in the Rgveda. Man is said to become immortal by the solar ray 
(upamsung sam amytatvam. Gna). In another context, Siryd is asked to 
ascend the chariot which is bound for the world of immortals (RV. X. 
85.20). Passages like these show that immortality has some special connec- 
tion with the solar phenomena ; but the belief also seems to exist that it 
is in the solar world that the immortals take up their residence. All im- 
mortals are thus said to hang on Savity as on the axle-end of a chariot 
(RV. I. 35.6). Vismu, a solar divinity, keeps the loftiest station, upholding 
dear immortal places (RV. III. 55.10), and the wise seers always look for- 
ward with fond hopes to reach these dear abodes (tad visnoh peramam 
padam sad posganti surayah) ^5 





68 Sanskrit Wörterbuch, Y. 378 f. 9» Wörterbuch zum Rigveda, p. 94 f. 

१० Sanskrit-English Dictionary, p. 45. ? 

7. Der Rigveda in Auswahl (Glossar), p. 14. 

73 Cf. GELDNER (Ibid.) who takes immortality (amptetya) to mean either 
immortality (unsterblichkett) or godliness (Gottlichkeit). 

73 RV. IV. 35.8; cf. also RV. III. 60.3; IV. 33.4; 36.4 and so on. 

74 Drinking of soma is sometimes said to bring immortality (RV. VIII. 48.3). 
The reference in such cases must be to the invigorating effect of the juice which 
incites and assists further sustained activity; cf. RV. I. 62.10 where the word 
amrtah is rendered by Sayana to mean alasyarahitdh, 

7 RV. IV. 581, te RV. I. 22.20; cf. also I. 154.5, 6, 


SOME LINGUISTIC PECULIARITIES OF THE BHAGAVATA 
By ४ 
. Shrimati SUSHILA MEHTA, M.A., LLB. 


WHEN in any speech-commumty, two considerably divergent forms of speech 
 —one for literary, religious or soma such special use and the other for the 
ordinary day-to-day dealings—are current at once, the inter-influence of 
these two forms becomes a mztter of course. From this point of view, com- 
plex linguistic conditions obtaming in the ancient Mediæval Northern India 
furnish us with interesting cases fcr study, zs throughout that period, forms 
of speech used for the literary and (he common purpose were different. In 
this connection, increasingly more amd more evidence is forthcoming which 
lays bare the wide extent of the influence of the contémporary vulgar tongues 
on the high literary polish of the larguage cf the Vedic and of the classical 
Sanskrit literature. Even the earliest extant specimen of Old Indo-Aryan, 
viz., the dialect of the Rgveda slyly harbours some vulgarisms and provincia- 
isms: The language of such an Ubanisad as the Mundaka, too, has not 
escaped similar encroachments Approaching the classical times, we can 
distinguish three other varieties of Sanskrit besides the standard one, wherein 
the rigidity of the classical norm is slackened through the contagion of the 
Middle Indo-Aryan tendencies. EDGERTON'S studies are instructive from the 
point of view of the Prakritiz influence on. the Buddhist Sanskrit. Jain 
Sanskrit is another popular veriety, though 2omparatively meagre attention 
has been paid to its study and as such a systematic and thorough approach 
appears now quite overdue? The third variety of popular Sanskrit is 
furnished by the language of the Epics and the Puranas. The critical edi- 
tion of the Mahabharata is row putting the study of its language on a 
thoroughly scientific basis. Simila- epade-work in the case of the Puranas 
remains a desideratum, and as such though the crude beginning stage of the 


1 WACKERNAGEL : Altindisch2 Gremwatik, Y, (1896), Einleitung, pp. xvii-xxi ; 
KEITH : A History of Sanskrit Literature (1928), Dp, 3-4. Studies of Vedic variants 
and repetitions by BLOOMFIELD ard Ercerton toc, throw considerable light on this - 
point 

2 Vidhushekhara BHATTACARYA: A Linguistic Note on the Mundaka 
Upanisad, IHQ, March 1941, pp. 89-91. * 

3 Vide: EDGERTON'S articles. (i) ESOS, Vcl. VIII, pp. 501-516. (4) HJAS, 
Vol. I, pp. 65-83. (iii) JAOS, Vd. LVIL pp. 1634. (iv). ‘ Language’, Vol. XIII, 
pp. 107-122. (v) Kuppusvami Commemeczation Vol, pp. 39-45, etc. 

4 BLOOMFIELD: Some aspects oj Jain Sanskrit, Festschrift J. Wackernagel 
(1923) pp. 220-230 

3 Several articles on various points of Epic: grammar, especially a study of 
verb-variants by KULKARNI, have appeared in diferent numbers of the Bulletin of 
D.C.R.I 
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Puranic research and the consequent drawbacks of any linguistic study based 
thereon are quite apparent, the following rough and slipshod attempt at point- 
ing out certain linguistic peculiarities of the Bhagavata Purina is made simply 
to give a somewhat concrete idea of the sort of Sanskrit found in the Puranas. 
In this wlso, an important reservation is to be made. Over and above those 
linguistic traits which the Bhégavata "exhibits in its capacity as a part of 
puranic literature, it hag some other traits which are peculiarly its own. 
And these latter traits cannot be expected to have any parallels in other 
pur&nas, This debars us from taking the language of the Bhdgavate as quite 
a model for the Puranic Sanskrit But on the other hand, this purdne 
enjoys an advantage, which seems to be denied to the others of its kind. It 
is characterized by a certain amount of homogeneity and as such would offer 
results more reliable than would have been in the case of some other puräņna 
with a complicated text-formation. f 


The references are to the edition of Gopal Narayan & Co., text with 
Sridhara’s commentary, edited by Vasudeva Balacharya AINAPURE, 1898. 


I. ARCHAISMS® 

(i) Lexical: ` 

Ofijas- (XI. ii. 34), “ with ease.” 

abhirambhita- (V. viii. 16) “obtained”, in contrast with the classical 
abhiv tabh- occurring elsewhere. Cf. Prehráda infra. 

amaira- » (XI. viii. 11) “cup.” (Vedic sense "long drinking vessel."). 
Monier WILLIAMS (MW) notes amatraka- also as occurring in the Bh. P. 

annadya- " (VII, xi. 10) “food.” The word is quite usual in the 
Brühmanes. Gujarati anaja is its evolute. 

ayasmaya- (XI, i. 17) “ made of iron” as against the classical ayomaya- 

asutrp- (IV. xxix. 53) “enjoying one's life,’ and hence, "devoted to 
worldly pleasures.” Its Vedic sense “ profiting by another's life" is con- 
siderably different. So, the present word is probably independently coined. 

Grupita- (X. xxvii. 25). The only other occurrence is Rgveda IV. 5, 7. 
But there the sense is different. 

ina." (X, vi. 22) “ master." 

iş- ^ (VI. iv. 8) " refreshment.” 

` karta- ग. (XI. v. 42) “separation, distribution.” z (According to comm : meses 

“ deed”) In the Rgveda it means “ cavity, hole.” : 

grbhita- (X. Ixxxvii. 14), “caught.” Metrical necessity gives us once 
(III. xxi. 4) grbhita- also. 

gopitha- ™ (V. xx. 41; X. Ix. 2) “ protection." 

carsanindgm (X. xxix. 2) "of men, of people." 

citravaja (IV. x. 11) “ possessing diverse gifts." 


8 Cf. HOPKINS : The Great Epic oj India (1901), pp. 262-263. 
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chambatkari- ° v, 1. chamajkari- (III. xviii. 26) "ruining." Used gene- 
- rally in the Brdhmenas and in Jain Sanskrit 

tala in tatedruh- (Y. xviii. 38; V. i. 1.) "father" 

dhisthitem (1, ix. 42 ; XII. ix. 32) “ situated.” It occurs also in Bhagavad 
Gité, XIII. 17 

nasi, loc. sing. (V. i. 13) “in the nose?’ Mainly Vedic. 

nrmya- (IV. ‘viii. 46) “beneficent” accerding to some comm: Others, 
following the Nighentu take it to mean “ wealth.” In the Veda, it is known 
in the sense of “ manhood, power, strength.” 

nrsadringirüm (V. vii. 14) occurs in an apparently Vedic quotation. 
Analyzed by comm: as nrsed + ringi +14. signifying “ motivating the 
intellect.” . e 

peía- m. (X. ixx. 27) "ornament" In this sense it is found in the 
Aitareya Brühmana also. 

Prahréda- ™ (IV. xviii. 16, etc.) besides the usual Prakléda retains the 
archaic r. Cf. abhirambhita supra 

mahi- mn. in mahijie (XI. iv. 7) "greatness." In the Vedic literature 
the word is known only in the sense of “grat. 

mithituá (IV. xxix. 53) “having united". Vedic. 

rüdhas- » (IX. xxiv. 33) "success". “Gift” is the Vedic meaning. 

vankri- £ (V. xxiii. 6) “rib.” Vedic. 

veniyas- (I. xix, 36) "obtaining most.” Vedic. 

_ vayuna- म (IV. xxiii. 12) “wisdom, knowledge.” Its Vedic sense is 
“mark, aim." MW records its another occu-rence in the Bhagavata Purina 
as an adjective meaning "clear" Ci Rgvecic avayuna- "indistinct.". The 
feminine form vayund- (IV. ix. 8) appears to be manufactured under the stress 
of metre. 

vdérü- © (IV. ix. 17; X. xlvi. 9) "(bellowing) cows." Vedic. 

$umbhanti (X. xxxviii. 12) “shine.” Present forms of V/Sumbh- occur 
in the Rgveda. 

sadhryak- (IV. xxii. 21 ; X. xxxii. 38) “ right, correct." ९ 

sarasvat^ ™ in sarasvatsalila- (IV. xiv. 36), if the v.l.sarayü is to be 
rejected, seems to stand for serasvaii-. In Kgveda X. 66. 5, we come across 
this curious male courlterpart of the goddess Sarasvati 

sdhasah sahiyün (XI. xxiii. 48) "overpowerer of the mighty." A Vedic 
phrase. Cf. Rgveda, X. 176. 4 

hrdayya- (XI. xx. 29) "dear to che hea-t.” In the Vedic literature the 
usual sense is “ heartfelt.” 


(ii) Morphological : 


man (IL. v. 5; II. v. 21; HI. xxi. 1€ ; IV. xxii. 24; V. xxv. 9) loc. 
sing. of diman- ™ Such locatives with the £ of the termination dropped are 
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confined to the Vedic language only.” The frequency of occurrence indicates 
that the author has used this form with a set purpose. 

bhagavah (V. vi. 1, etc.) voc. sing. of bhagavan- quite common in the 
Brühmanas. Here, purposely archaic. 

bhayman (Y. xv. 21) loc. sing. of bhasman- ™ Cf. dtman supra. 

asrük (IV. vii. 14) Aorist 2nd person sing. of w/srj-. This form occurs 
in the Rgvede only twice viz. at IV. 53. 3 and 4. But there it is used with 
pra and as third person sing. 

duhkhahatyai (Xl. iii. 18) Brahmanic infinitive of purpose. 

mrtyujityai (XII. viii, 41).  Brahmanic infinitive of purpose. Cf. 
duhkhahatyai supra. 

ratave (IV. xvii. 11) Vedic dative infinitive form from Vré- “ to bestow.” 
MW incorrectly notes it as occurring in the Rgveda. The commentator Vija- 
yadhvaja incorrectly and unnecessarily renders it by marandaya. 

haniave (IV. xix. 15; XI. v. 15) Vedic dative infinitive form from 
Vhan- “to kill”. Cf. rátave supra. 


(di) Constructional : 

In V. xy. 16, akarot is separated from its pre-verb alam; in V. xi. 7 and 
VI. ix. 28, bhavati and abhüt respectively are separated from dvih ; while in 
X. lxxii. 4 and X. Ixxxvii. 27, ye intervenes between pari and carant. 


Jl. EPicISMS.? 
(i) Padavyaiyaya or Charge in the Pada: 


astu (V. xx. 12). Paras. for Atm., if from \/as-. Rare, if it is to be 
' derived from @ + V as-. If the variant astu 18 to be adopted, there is ab- 
sence of sandhi with the previous nak. 
trpye (XI. iii. 2). Atm. for Paras. 
patamana- (X. lxxii. 20) “falling.” Atm. for Paras, 
(ii) Dropping of the augment : 
avalürayat (XI. i. 1) for aod 
vyavadhat (1. vi. 4) for vyava®. Cf. Vayu Purana, 8. 16310 
samindhata (X. iii. 3) for semai’. 
(iii) Sporadic Cases: 
mā akythàáh (XY. v. 50) for mà krthé@k, Irregular retention of the 
augment. ® , 





7 WHITNEY, Sanskrit Grammar (1896), $ 425c. नि 

8 Cf. for the Vedic language, MACDONELL, A Vedic Grammar for Students 
(1916), §191 1. 

® By “Epicisms” are here meant those forms which, though not classical, 
are quite common in the Sanskrit of the Epics and the Puranas. HOPKINS calls 
it dialectic Sanskrit and as is shown at various relevant places, it exhibits some 
traces of the popular Prakrit speeches. It will be noted that in every case one 
cannot be quite sure whether a particular form belongs to the Epic Sanskrit or is 
a result of poetic license. 10 HOPKINS, The Great Epic, p 265. 
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A doubtful case is of mà adäk (VH. v. 28)—doubtful because the 
analysis of kad adah there as kad + adh is not certain 

luthanti (I. xv. 18) simple for the causative. 

र ( x : hun a low grade for the high gtade. , 

visismyul (X. Ixxxiv. 1) for visismiyuk 

paryusta- (XI. vi. 12) “ faded, withered.” p. p. p. from vvas- with pari. 
Thus vvas- is treated as an enit root 

süntvayya (X. Ixv. 24) for sintvayitve. 

pah in kausikyépah (Y. xviii. 38) acc. pl. from ap-: Sch. explains this as 
kausikyah apah, ie. a case of irregular sardhi, but it is more probable that 
here for the accusative the strong base peoh is used instead of apah and a 
compound is made up of kausiki + zpah. Cf. mátari$vanah infra i 

dhiyah (IV. xvi. 2). The context is pauruşāni .... dhiyah bablnamuh. 
According to Sridhara, this should be conscrued as peurusini dhiyah (prati 
avitarkyataya) babhremuh ; while Vijayadhvaja explains it as paurugami 
(varnayitum) dhiyah babhramuk. Thus, both the commentators regard 
ühiyah as nom. pl. and: consequently they are forced to supply some extra 
words in order to get an intelligible meaning. It is far more reasonable to 
take dhiyah as acc. pl. and consider this case on par with enatari$vanak infra. 

*smátari$udnah (1. x. 23) nam. pl. frem materigvan-. Sch. accounts for 
this as metrical shortening of °wadtarifvaneh. Can it not be that here the 
weak base is employed instead oi the stromg one? 

At various places, looseness in the use of tenses comes to our notice. 
Thus, kurute (IV. xiv. 31), and tare (V. x. 24), as also nyahanisyat (XI. 
iv. 22) are used in a future sense, while in the prose of the narrative in the 
fifth skdndhe, all the three past tenses have been indiscriminately used. 


(iv) Irregular Sandhi. ज्र 


karisyeti (XII. v. 2) far karigye + 8i. 3 
cetvdrosinara® (IX. xxiii. 3) for catezrah + usinara’. 
tasyégre (X. Ixii. 32) for tasyzh agre. 
nünurüpünurüpàh (Y. x. 19) for nanutüpüh + anurüpah. 


III. PHONETIC LICENSES CALLED UPON BY THE EXIGENCY OF METRE. 


(a) Interference with the quantity : 
(i) Lengthening 
risayah (V. xvii. 21; VI 19). 
perinita- (Y. viii. 44) 
bhdgenam (IV. v. 11). 
varimabhih (IV. xv. 26). 
satahrdabhih (XII. ix. 13). 
(ii) Shortening: 
°aksauhinika- (IIL. iii. 14). 
anühuta- (IV. iii. 13). 
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grbhita- (III. xxi. 4). 

tulasi® (III. xv. 49). 

nisitha- (IV. xiii. 14). 

bhisayanti, (X. ix. 11). 

sanXihuta- (IIT. iii. 3). 

hrsika- (V.*xviii. 19). 

(b) Anaptyxis : E 

tanuvü (IV. v. 3) for tanvà. 

triyavastha- (XI. xxviii. 20) for iryavastha-. Cf. triyambaka, Kumara- 
sambhava, III. 44. It is also known to the Rémayanae and earlier literature. 

Srunuvan (CX. Hi, 20) for Srunven. 

suvah (V. xx. 23) for svak. 

striyüérama- (IV. xxix. 85) for strya§ronia-. 

There are more than forty cases! where the conjunct with r as its first 
member is to be split up by inserting a vowel, as such a pronunciation is 
necessitated by the metre. In certain cases like pérasada- (I. xvi. 18) and 
ahárasit. (IV. xvi. 24), the actual text gives the conjuncts in the split-up form, 
and the Sch. have specially to draw our attention to them. 

(c) Apocope: 

it (V. ii. 13). Here we read sera in mukham te. it is evidently a 
particle of comparison and all commentators have rendered it with iva, But 
MW records no such sense for if. This makes it probable that i may have 
been got by contraction from iti. 

abibhrat (X. xxix. 40) Sch. equate this with abibharuh. It is abibhrata, 
with the apocopation of the final vowel. 

(d) Ignoring the final visarga : 

ura- (V. xii. 5) for urak. 

gapayisyama (IV. xv. 26) Ist pers. plu. 2nd fut. from gàpay-. Some 
commentators unnecessarily take this as standing for gapayisyümi and take 
pains to supply ahem to achieve correct construction. Such visargaless forms 
are known to the Epics.” 

nirandhah (V. xiii. 6). This is nom. sing. and consequently here we 
have to assume «ndha as the base, besides the usual as- stem andhas. andhas, 
“food,” though MW; does not record any such word. 


IV. GRAMMATICAL IRREGULARITIES. 
(i) Irregular forms : . 
kasmai (III. iv. 16; XII xii. 20) - brahmane. When ke- means 
brahman- ™ , it usually follows the nominal and not the pronominal declen- 
sion. i 


en 





11 All these cases will be noted exhaustively in a separate section dealing with 
the study of the Bhágavata Metre, which is under preparation. 
12 Vide: HOPKINS, The Great Epic, pp. 245. 264, 
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bipiprhi (IV. xix. 38) for the regular pá»rhi. This is Sridhara’s reading. 
The commentator Vijayadhvaja reads visvasrjah atipiprhi instead of viva- 
stjam pipiprhi which appears more ecceptatle. 

riraksa (IV. xv. 6) des noun from v/rakş-, instead of the, regular 
riraksisd. (Vide: MW sub verbo). 


(ii) Irregular Compounds : 
trdsamavaha- (IX, xi. IT) for trasavaia-. 
svàbmanrati- (YII. iv. 16) for státznara&-. 


In satam sastiparva (III. xxi. 18) also, 20 the compound fatasastiparva, 
the accusative case-ending is irregularly retained. 


V. CONSTFUCTIONAE IRREGULARITIES : 

brahmakulam gavám ca (IV. xxi. 42) tor gavüm kulam. 

sukumara atadarhá ca yat padbhyüm sparsenam bhuveh (IV. xxiii, 19). 
The author means padbhyam 5hispe-Senasya aarhā. 

putrasotam. kanyá ca jétom (V. xv. 15). A neuter predicate in. singular 
for the compound neuter and feminine subject. 

In X. xiv. 31, we read yaszm stauyamriam te ativa mudd pitam. Appa- 
rently correct construction requ res tvayé in the place of te. 

má ciram (XI. vi. 35), ^ do net tarry.” 


VI. WORDS OF LEXICAL INTEREST. 


Under this heading, those words, that are of rare occurrence or unusual 
significance, are listed. 

aga- (IV. xii. 32) “ difficult to approach.” 

adhi (IV. vi. 30) = adhikzm. Cf. anti= antikam. 

adhisabhajayamasa (V. i. 17) perf. form from V'sabhaj- with adhi. 

dnughdsam (XI. ii. 42) “as he was eating” (lit. at each morsel). 

anuprasgénti (XI. v. 12) "producing immediate tranquillity.” 

enusamsthé (V. ix. 7) “following in death.” In this sense, it is not re- 
corded by MW. ` 

enti (IIL iv. 26; VIL vii 13; X. viii. 22; X. xii. 35; X. xxxi. 16) 
= dalikam. Cf. adhi = adhikam. 

apicyavacah (IV.,xv. 23) “having pleasant speech." Rgveda knows 
apicya in the sense of "secret, hidden.” 

abhi (IV. xviii. 2) “ fearlessly." 

ayütayaàma- (iV. xiii. 27; IV. xix. 28) “newly composed." yatayadma- 
generally means “ used, spoiled, useless.” But MW notes for it the unusual 
sense of “exhausted, old, aged,” 2180... This comes nearer to the present 
meaning. 

arana- (V. x. 9, etc.) “ refuge.” ' 

alamtama- (Vl. xvii. 37) ^ very able to.” 

asti- f. (IV. xxviii. 36) “stone or kernel of a fruit,” 
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chamakh (XI. xxiii. 57; XII. vii, 11; XII. viii. 3) = gen. sing. of eham 
“ego.” Perhaps, abbreviated from ckamkére-. 
é + Vlas- (V. xiii. 6) “to desire.” 
uccgkath (VI. xiv. 47) “high, highly.” Migha is fond of using this 
word. Cf. $anakaih. 
uccacüta (V. ix. 17) “disappeared” from ud + v cát-. 
uttamagadya- (IV. xii. 21) “striding best" A variation of wrugüya-, 
the usual Vedic epithet of Visnu. 
uduitama- (V. v. 21) “the most high." 
udvyudasyati (IV. vii. 44). Here vas- is prefixed with three preverbs, 
two of which are ud. The Mahabharata knows of atyatikramal3* 
rsabha- (IV. xxv. 11) "husband." It is interesting to note that Gujarati 
sigh “ox” has similarly developed the sense * husband ” though in that sense 
it is always used pejoratively. 
ekale- (V. vii. 11; X. lxviii. 6) “lonely.” Apabhrarh§a has ekkalla-, 
formed with ?lla-. 
ejatka- (X. vi. 41) “trembling, moving.” 
katüksepa- (X. xxxii. 6 ; X. Ix. 30) " side-glance ". 
katüksipya (X. xxxvi. 10) “having looked at with a side-glance.” Both 
are from an irregular compound verb got haplologically from ketdksa- + 
a/ksip-. Ci. priyákhya in lieu of priyakhydya cited by Patafijali.+ 
keédadàh (VII. v. 28). The whole phrase is mà sma kadadáh. The 
Sch. explain kadadáh as made up of kad and adäh rendering the former by 
kutsita, ie. “fault or misery." kaddndtmand is the lexio simplicior. Note 
also, the bhàgavataküra's fondness for compounds with kad, eg. kadindriya 
(X. Ix. 36). 
katkrta- (VI. vii. 11) “ dishonoured.” 
kémayana- (IV. i. 6) “desiring.” Irregular pp. caus. from vkam- 
Cf. lélayéna infra. 
kaSisnu- (IV. xxx. 6) "shining." 
*kunaka- ™ (V. viii. 25 ff) “ young one” (of an animal). 
kulaka (V. xvii. 2) “ mass.” 
krsnasürasati (V. viii. 6) “wife of the stag.” sati for a beast female 
sounds strange ! . 
kle$ala- (X. xiv. 4) = klege-. 
ksveli (X. xix. 46; X. Ix. 29; X. xc. 13) “play.” « 
ksvelikà (V. viii. 20) “ play." 
gurunda- v.l. surunda (XII. i. 30) “name of a dynasty.” Cf. murunda-. 
ghruálu- (IV. xxii. 23) “ merciful.” 
jahu- (V. vii. 11) “ young one" (of an animal). 





33 HOPKINS, loc. cit, p. 476. 
1* Keira, A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 20, 


/ 
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jemana-*6 (X. xiv. 60) "eating" It may be noted that in the New 
Indo-Aryan stage, the old terms far “eating” derived from Vad-, Vas, 
etc, have been substituted by the verbal roots derived from Wkhad, and 
v jam or jim. ' 

jhilliké- (X. xviii. 4) “cricket.” , 

jhik- (V. xiii, 5) "cricket." ® 

tarala- ™ (X1. 1. 22). "wave." : 

tarsa- ™ (V. viii, 15) “ yearning, eagerness.” At XI. ii. 49, it means 
* thirst." 

tersé (X. ix. 27) “thirst” 

tirthapidiyapadatirtha® ‘IV. xxii. 11) "the holy feet of those worthy of 
worship 

‘dabhrabuddhi- (VI. vii. 13) “ small-mind 

da@raki (IV. xxviii. 11) “ daughter." 

devara- (IV. xxvi. 26) "husband, lover.” 

nispava- ™ (V. xxi 2) = rajamasch (dolichos sinensis) acc. to the Sch. 

nisadana- (V. xiv. 7) “ place.” 

paéumáram. améreyat (IV. xiii. 41; X. xxxvii. 32). “Beat or killed 
like cattle.” The commentator Vijayadhvaja, without any conceivable reason 
renders paSuméra- by goghna- ie. cindala- : 

parekye- (IV. vii. 43, 52; V. xiii. 12; VI. x. 10; VII. vii. 43; XI. 
ix. 25) “concerning or belonging to others.” Gujarati péraki is its evolute. 

pumnsavana- » (V. xxiv. 15) “ foetus." 

pirtayet (X. Ixix. 34) “ performing the meritorious deeds called párte 
‘act of pious liberality.’ " 

. pothaydmdsa (X. xliv. 23) “dashed, crushed, killed.” Generally, epic. 

praveka- ™ (VIL viii. 30) “chief.” 

pradhanika- ^. (VII. x. 65) “ Equipments for battle.” 

badvam badvam (X. xx. 9) “very large number.” Variously interpreted. 

bahulikarismu- (IV. iv. 12) “endeavouring to increase.” 

bahusava. (IV. xii. 14). Adjective to kāla-. It is synonymous with 
bahutithe- “ much.” The primary sense "offering many sacrifices” became 
generalized as “doing many things for many years,” and hence, “mu 

bhagavat-kalé-vira-kulam (V. ix. 17). Interpreted by Sridhara as "the 
group of heroes (i.e. Brahmins) endowed with a portion of divinity.” 

bhasi (X. vi. 7) locative of bhas- ® (perhaps a shortened form ‘for 
bhasman- १.) "ashes" — 

bhujisy@ (VI. i. 59) "slave-girl, maid-servant.” 

mürisa- ™ (VI. v. 32; VI. xii. 24) “respectable man." f 

mithuh (XI. vi, 14) = miihah, " mutually”. Taittiriye Samhita knows 
it in the sense of “ falsely ” only. 

mithunicürin- (XI. iii. 18) “living as ccuples.” 


15 For NIA parallels, see TURNER ; Nepal? Dictionary, 216 b s, v. jiunĝr, 
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mrda- (X. lxii. 4) “ God Siva.” 

résa- ™ (V. viii. 22) “play.” 

tingamana- (X. viii. 21) and ringayamása (X. xxx. 16) from Vring- 
“move, crawl,’ 

lālðyäna- (VI. i. 23) “ fondling.” Cf. kémaeyane- supra. 

Vluth- (V.*viii. 21) “touch” seems to be the meaning here, though the 
Sch. offer varying interpretations. 

lenda- 16 0. (X. xxxvii. 7) “ excrement.” 

$anakaih (XII. iv. 8, etc) = Sanaih. Frequent as in Magha. Cf. uccakaih. 

samala- » (Xl. v. 52) "impurity, sin." 

$ic- *- (VI. xii. 8) “cord of a shoulder-yoke, net.” 

$ukla- " (V. x. 16). Interpreted variously by the Sch. as Kapila, 
Narayana or Vasudeva. 

sajuh (VI. xviii. 67) “ with.” 

sadhryak vimrs- (IV. xxii. 21) "containing wholesome ideas.” samyag 
vimr$- is a v.l. 

sampramosa- ™ (VI. iv. 26) “ loss.” 

sarogandha. ™ (X. xiii. 5) “lotus fragrance" Most probably, abbre- 
viated metri causa from sarojagandha-. 

stobhitah (X. xi. 7) “ praised in successive shouts." 

smáya- (XI. vi. 18) "smile." 

sraji- in srajival- (XI. xvii. 30) “ garland.” 

Some noteworthy stray facts are: the verbal nouns dréi (V. ii 11), 
nandi (IV. xv. 18) and randhi (V. x. 22); the Bana-type variations of terms 
as arbhaka-, kuncka-, jahu-, tanaya-, dáraka-, bülaka-, and suta- in V. vii; 
fondness for desideratives and frequentatives from which to quote a few 
&rirüdhiayisu-, jighrksali riraksisd-, samsisrkgal-, sisrksd, jegiya-, pepiya-, 
leliha- ; use of karmapravacaniyas like adhi (V. xii. 6), anu (IV. ix. 12), upa 
(IV. xxviii. 42), etc. 

As remarked at the outset, the language of the Epics and the Puranas 
reveals certain unmistakable Middle Indo-Aryan traits." In the case of the 
Bhdgavate, these are discernible in the above-quoted cases of 

(i) Thematisation ; 

(ii) confusion of set and anit roots; 

(iii) confusion of the pada; 

(iv) dropping of the augment ; : 
(v) change of grades; 

(vi) generalization of the strong form ; ; 

(vii) laxity in tense usages; 

(vii) interference with the quantity; 

(ix) prakritic vowel samdhi ; 








16 For NIA parallels, see, ibid., p. 555b 22 s. v. li. 
i For the Epical linguistic peculiarities vide, KEITH, A History of Sanskrit 
Literature, pp, 19-20. 
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(x) anaptyxis ; 

(xi) ignorance of the final v:serga ; 

(xii) generous use of frequeritatives ; 

(xiii) change of gender; (these are PZkigi- ™ XI. xxiii. 20; tulasi- 
& TIL. xv. 49 ; targa- ™ V. viii, 15 ; Zrsika? XI. vi. 17). d 

(xiv) Words with the plaonistc suffixes °ka-, (anantaka- V. xiii. 44; 
uccakaih- IV. xiv. 47; ejatke- X. vi. 4; kalpakataru- IV. ix. 9; jhillika- 
X. xviii. 4; tulasikà- V. vii 11; XI xxx. 41; menorafijanaka- IV. xvi. 15; 
Senokaih- XII. iv. 8) and ‘la-; (ekala- V. vii. 11; klesala- X. xiv. 4; 
$amala- XI. v. 52). : 

(xv) Vocables quite rare in the classizal stage but current in Middle 
Indo-Aryan or New Indo-Aryan stage (e.g, uccacãja V. ix. 1; jemana- X. 
xiv.- 60 ; párakya- IV. vii. 43, etc; lerda- X. xxxvii. 7). : 

In spite of these sundry Middle Indo-Aryan traits the language of the 
Bhagaveta Purdna is in no way simple and natüral. There are not a few 
cases where the author has purposely siriven to give an archaic tinge to his 
expressions. More than this, many & prominent trait of the pedantic kavya 
style—" affectation and bombast, love of alliteration, use of recondite phraseo- 
logy" and numerous figures of speech with a notable exception of double 
entendre—is met with apace in it. Eence, considerable portions of the work 
present a later overwraught form of Classical Sanskrit, which affords a well- 
marked contrast with the chaste, more living and earlier model and which 
has proved quite congenial to the elaborate genius of Magha and other epic- 
writers and rhetoricians. 





is Cf. " Altindische und Mittelindische Miszellen,” Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies, Vol. VIII, p. 852, where WACKERNAGEL rules out the evidences 
from the language of the Bhagavata in considering certain “living " Sanskrit usages. 


MODERN THOUGHT AND S. RADHAKRISHNAN 
` 
हे By z 


* Shri ARVIND U. VASAVDA, M.A. 


Our outlook on the universe as a whole and life in general determines 
even the lowliest actions of our life. We understand man truly when we 
know his aims and ideals and the nature of his intimate relationship with 
the universe, ie. when we know his philosophy. This applies equally to a 
nation. Every nation has ai philosophy of its own reflecting its highest striv- 
ings and achievements. It is the gauge of a nation's spiritual strength -and 
weakness. 

In the dialogues of Plato and Socrates’s queries in the market place, we 
get the true vision of what Greek civilization stood for at that. period. In 
the precious single formula of Tativamast we have the glimpse into the spiri- 
tual awakening of India. It indicates the one all-permeating spiritual thirst 
of the age which reverberates through all ages and times. 


The present age does not hold out a very optimistic future. The last 
war was waged in order to end all wars from the world and establish inter- 
nationalism and world-peace. We are not shocked to-day to hear the roar 
of bombers and crashing of cities only 20 years aíter the last war, because 
selfish motives and personal gains still hold sway over the conquered nations. 

The predominant interests of our age have remained essentially this- 
worldly, our scientific achievements and their practical application which 
gave us greater mastery over nature, our political! and economical organisa- 
tions necessitated by the growth of this knowledge made us too egotistical 
and pleasure-seeking to look beyond ourselves and the temporali The above 
causes worked gradually to turn the direction of the philosophic thought of 
the West from God and the Eternal to man and the temporal. Thus the 
last war did not give the necessary turn to philosophy which was so neces- 
sary.2 

We, therefore begin with the period of revolt against Absolute Idealism 
and the consequent breaking of all spiritual ties in the philosophic thinking 





4 “Whatever the future may hold in store, whether on this earth, or else- 
where, contemporary British Thought is overwhelmingly concerned with the present 
and mainly mundane affairs....Even by religious teachers the kingdom of God is 
interpreted most frequently in terms of social welfare, brotherly harmony and co- 
operation here and now." Contemporary Thoughi of G. Britain, A. WIDGERY, p. 234. 

^ “There were those who during the World War thought that its tragedies 
would lead to a religious revival causing men to seek relief from the evil of the world 
in turning to the realities of spiritual life. Instead of this it is seen that many have 
centered their attention on material enjoyment.” Living Religion and Modern 
Thought, A. WIDGERY, p. 9. 
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as the contemporary period in pkilosophy. The present civilization stands 
for democracy, industrialisation and imperialism. These factors worked for 
the decline of philosophic thinking. The systems like Pragmatism, Neo- 
Realism and Personalism arose each representing a revolt against Idealism 
in some respect. The whole trend of the revolt culminated in thefLogical 
Positivism and Dialectical Materialism in which all the transcendental ideals 
were labelled as nensense and Matter was mede the supreme entity. - 


Pragmatism’s main attack against Absolute Idealism is its theory of 
truth. A theory of truth as coherence, in wazich error is negated in the real 
and the Absolute is treated as the All-comprehénsive Whole which takes over 
the finitudes and imperfections of man, strengthens—the Pragmatist says— 
despotism and autocracy in life and thought Individual being, a part of the 
whole, has to surrender his freedom : he is of no consequence in the world. 
He is assigned a low and inferior status. 


Pragmatism asserts against the dictum—truth is unchangeable and eter- 
nal, therefore already made—that traths are the prizes of human strivings, 
made by man in realising his needs? Pragmatism truly became the demo- 
cratisation in philosophy. In the past, philosophy was the concern of the 
select few, highly intellectual and roFle souls. Pragmatism opened the flood- 
gates of philosophy for every common man t3 enter and find justification for 
his beliefs, the golden rule for justification being the workability of belief 
and not its logical coherence.  Iraporeant problems of reality of God and 
future life are decided by the rest cf their prectical consequences) The world 
is plastic and can be moulded’ according to tne needs of man. There are as 
many philosophies as there are men. Such a view leads to pluralism and 
particularism of an extreme kind 


William JAMES remained an empiricist even while professing Pragma- 
tism. His successor F. C. S. SCHILLER and Jobn DEWEY tried to supplement 
it by adding human motives in order to make the notion of truth universal ;* 
but they could not improve the situztion as they were wedded to biological 
behaviouristic conception of man. Satisfacticn of human needs and their 





8 “Qur account of truth is an azccunt of truth in plural, of processes of lead- 
ing, realised in rebus and having only this in common, that they pay. They pay 
us by, guiding us into oy towards soms parz of system that dips at numerous points 


into sense percepts, ..Truths are mede, just as health, wealth and strength are 


made, in the course of experience.” Pragmatism, W. M. JAMES, p. 218. 
+ Ibid, p. 76.* 


5 Ibid, p. 73 
6 “An individual which American thoughr idealizes is not an individual 


per se, an individual fixed in isolation and set up for himself, but an individual 
who involves and develops in a cultural and human environment, an individual 
who can be educated." Philosophy and Civilizetion, J. DEWEY, p. 34. Cf, “Like 
other values also the career of truth is profoundly influenced by man’s social nature 
it has not merely to commend itself to its maker for the occasion. -It must have 
a social sanction.” Riddle of Spins, F. C. S. SCHILLER, pp. 132-3 
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social test are vague terms and any interpretation can be given to suit the 
situation. ] 

The emphasis on the independence of each individual and his distinc- 
tion fr&m the ultimate reality is brought out by Personalism. In this point 
the Christian oencept of personality gets added support from the current 
democratic ideal. But it is a half-hearted attempt to keep pace with the 
demands of democracy and fidelity to dogma. It could not satisfy both 
and had to sever relation with one and it chose the latter and ended in indivi- 
dualism, this-worldliness and finite God." 


There is a gradual turn from theistic to atheistic personalism. Per- 
sonalism laid stress on the uniqueness of personality and its freedom. If 
the concept of personality is to be retained along with the theistic interests 
in the same system, God becomes a deity as with Leibnitz. God creates the 
world with its evil and imperfections once for all and the souls have to fight 
out their good. Such an indifferent God does not satisfy the democratic 
need. He is therefore, brought down from his olympian heights to finite 
level. God in humanism and with Prof. HOWISON is a finite being struggling 
against evil like us. Such a god is really an inspiration, being a fellow com- 
panion in our weals and woes. With Prof. HowIsoN, God and souls are co- 
eternal, God is finite from the point of knowledge but morally perfect. God 
is not the creator of evil. Some wicked devil is posited as its creator. A 
finite God never satisfies the religious need. Some types of Personalism 
prefer atheism to the conception of a finite God® ‘Finite God’ of S. 
ALEXANDER—Deity to come, an evolute of space—time—is replaced by 
society of selves in the philosophy of J. Mc TAGGART and no God in the 
system of C. RENOUVIER. 


When truth is pragmatic in nature—that which satisfies the human needs 
--there js no sense in talking of the world of eternal values. Human life 
and its interests are intimately bound up with the temporal order. Evolution 
which makes for the higher and unseen possibilities is our God. Man is 
simply a product of the process. The temporal character of the world and 
distrust of reason come out predominantly in the systems of H, BERGSON and 
G. GENTILE. For BERGSON, Duration or Elan Vital is ultimately real. It 
is an eternal flux creating numerous divergent species like a shooting rocket. 
Intellect and instinct are created as means to an end—to preserve the orga- 


7 “Tf it be asked what are those cardinal factors, I shotild answer: Those 
which are essential to the conduct of our individual life and the maintenance of 
social fabric.” Personal Idealism, Ed. M. Sturt, p. Pref. vi. 

8 Philosophy of Personalism, KNUDSON, p. 54. 

9 Ibid, p. 56. 

10 "But it (evolution) proceeds like a shell which suddenly bursts into frag- 
ments, which fragments, being themselves shells, burst in their turn into fragments 
destined 10 burst again, and so on for a time incommensurably long." Creative 
Evolution, BERGSON, p. 108 
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nism on two divergent lines of evolution. Nether of the two can give us the 
knowledge of the real due to their inherent defects. Instinct is the knowledge 
of a few objects directly but it is completely absorbed in it?t Intellect gives 
the knowledge of relations and not of objects. Only if the instifíct can become 
conscious of itself—intuition—can one feel the palpitating throb of lifet2 | 

Real for GENTILE is creative Thinking which he calls Spirit. -It is self- 
creative and self-absorbing having no other over against it and nothing trans- 
cending it? The spirit manifests itself ir. the historical process. ‘This 
creative process can be known through self-losing experience of Will alone. 
Both the philosophers, BERGSON and GENTILE tend to favour time as real, 
and this tendency is wide-spread ín the youager generation of philosophers. 

Some personalists still had spiritual leanings. Person was a mystery, 
it was more than body. Consciousness still constituted existence for them. 
Behaviourism and Neo-Realism clear all the mystery from man. Man is 
what he appears from his behaviour, a creature of animal outgrowth, endow- 
ed with nervous system, instincts and reflexes. Consciousness is only a bye- 
product and not a unique quality. In Idealism it is Consciousness that gave 
meaning to the world. It was the centre of universe and the spiritual link 
between man and God. Neo-Realism turns the emphasis upside down. It 
is not consciousness but the stubborn facts cf reality that gave meaning to 
all and constrained man to take note of or neglect at his risk. Conscious- 
ness is only an epi-phenomenon. Man is ar organism like other organisms 
and analysable into space-time according to S. ALEXANDER or into Neutral 
entities according to E. B. Hart. Prof. Hout defines consciousness as the 
cross-section defined by the specific response o: behaviour. There is nothing 
like subject as such. Everything, even the images and memory are relegated 
to the realm of objectivity® 





"i Ibid, p. 156 


mw “ by intuition I mean instinct that has become disinterested, self- 

conscious capable of reflecting upon its object and enlarging it indefinitely." Ibid 
. 186. 
d H3 “Whenever we want to understand someching which has a spiritual value, 
something which we can speak of zs a spiritual fact, we have to regard it not as 
an object, a thing which we set before us for investigation, but as something imme- 
diately identical with our own spiritual activity. Theory of Mind as Pure Act, 
GENTILE, p. 7. Cf. als "Strictly speaking, there can be no other outside us, 
for in knowing them and speaking of them they are within us. To know is to 
identify, to overcome otherness as such." Theorr of Mind as Pure Act, GENTILE, 
37. 

^ "4 “Now this neutral cross-section outside of the nervous system, and com 
posed of the neutral elements of physical and non-physical objects to which the 
nervous system is responding by some specific response—this neutral cross-section, I 
submit, coincides exactly with the list of objects of which we may say we are con- 
scious...." Concept of Consciousness, E. B. Horr, p. 1 827 

15 “They are, therefore, cross-sections of tke realm of being, quite as much 
as sensations and perceptions ... their position in consciousness, entrance into 
spacious presence and exit therefrom, is determined by the response of the nervous 
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In this manner a revolution has overtaken the realm of thought. 


Ethics and religion became the problems of Psychology, Sociology and 
Anthropology. Religion is a nervous disease, a flight from reality and God 
a father*image, according to Dr. S. FREUD. Ethics became a positive science 
pointing to animal nature in man. 


Different systems in the above manner, attacked one by one the spiritual 
strongholds of Absolute Idealism. But these were half-hearted attempts and 
had no thoroughness in them. They kept side by side their spiritual heritage 
incoherently in their system. Dialectical Materialism and Logical Positivism 
carried out the implications of this tendency with logical rigour and com- 
pleted the picture by effacing spirituality outright. Logical Positivism con- 
demns the philosophic method and calls all the questions relating to trans- 
empirical as nonsense. Dialectical Materialism synthesises the above attack 
into one systematic whole. It inverts the philosophy of HEGEL by placing 
matter instead of Spirit at the centre of the dialectical process. 


All the problems of our life are subordinated td the economic 
questions by Dialectical Materialism. Economics is made to guide philosophy 
and religion. Religion and God are banished as the instigators of class war. 
Ethics of marriage and family is abolished as encouraging selfish greed of 
private property. Man has gained his economic freedom at the cost of the 
most valuable spiritual freedom in the socialistic state. Cruel instruments of 
suppression, death and violence are freely used to erase the opposing elements. 
It is clear and striking example of the havoc wrought when the spirit in man 
is killed and its opposite is raised to God-hood. 


Logical Positivism believes scientific method to be the only valid me- 
thod and empirical verification to be the only process of arriving at truth and 
tauto-logical judgments the only expression of truth. 


With these weapons, it attacks the metaphysical problems and regards 
them as nonsense, because they are empirically unverifiable. Logical Positivism 
maintains that philosophy has nothing to discover and theorise upon as there 
is no realm of facts left exclusively for it.’ The function of philosophy is to 
analyse complex judgments into simpler ones and see their veriability or 
otherwise. The agelong labours of all philosophers are cast away as beating 





system precisely as in the case of perception of any entity near or remote in space 
or time.” Ibid, 9. 254. : 

19 “Ethics is less interested in the rational grounds of moral judgments than 
in the interaction of the human individual with his natural and social environment." 
Philosophy To-day, E. L. SCHAUB, p. 87. 

i "In other words, the propositions of philosophy are not factual but linguis- 
tic in character—that is, they do not describe the behaviour of physical or even 
mental objects; they express definitions or the former consequences of definitions, 
Accordingly, we may say that philosophy is a department of Logic" Language 
Logic and Truth, A. J. AYER, p. 63, 
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tke void.1s 

This is the sort of agnosticism into which the present philosophical 
thought has landed. Logical Positivism seems to say, “Wg do not know 
and the results of traditional philosophy irdicate that we cannot kr®w any- 
thing beyond sense perception and so let us be satisfied with what is near at «+ 
hand and certain and believe in the world wherein we can make ourselves 
effective.” In all this Logical Positivism has only cleared the ground for 
Dialectical Materialism. —— 


This is the picture of the age as we have tried to present ; it is an age, 
without belief in religion, without standerd in morals, without conviction 
in politics, without values in art.” 


* It-is enveloped in the false sense of ego due to its imperialistic and eco- 
nomically free position and the wrong interpretation of democratic ideal. 
It has put a sort of religious faith in the s=f sufficiency of scientific method 
for investigating truth in all spheres of life. The busy industrial life has so 
much engrossed the West in the present and its needs that it hardly frees 
her to think of some distant and remote interest of life. The ideals of 
self-sacrifice, toleration and greatness of srffering do not touch her even. 
Thus, the depths of Spirit have remained unexcavated. This attitude has 
led them to accept uncriticaliy the religious dogma. There is no attempt to 
realise the religious truths and make them the living experiences of Jife.2r 


But the growth of Spirit cannot be stifled ; "Poverty of Spirit’ cannot 
last long. Spirit does not die, if it is not spread over a vast area, it can be 
seen somewhere burning intersely in some dark, lonely corner. Some thinkers 
in the West are fully conscious of this spiritual stagnation and are looking 
towards the East for her contribution for which it is so well known. 


n 


Logical Positivists stir us up from our illusion of the self sufficiency 
of the scientific method in investigating the truths of life. When the trans- 
cendental reality is sought throug. empirical method and the pragmatic in- 
strument of intellect, it can only lead io prcstitution in philosophy. A scien- 
tist has every right to prevent the philosopher from dabbling into his sphere 
and creating confusion by unwanted and unwarranted application of scienti- 
fic categories to philosophic problems. Philosophy has truly no realm of facts 
-to invéstigate and no theories io propound. Its business is different, so is 
its method of approach. Knowledge of sel? or subject is the proper field 


18 ** . from which must follow that the Ebours of those who have striven 
to describe such a reality have all been devoted to the production of‘ nonsense.” 
Ibid, p. 17. 

19 The Philosophy for our Times, C. E. 14. JOAD, p. 14 

20 Contemporary. Thought of G. Britain, &. WIDGERY, p. 234, 

21 See f, n. 19 above, 
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of philosophic inquiry and no objective methods are fruitful in it. Philo- 
sophers must try intuitive method i.e. going inwards into the depths of Spirit, 
the agelong method of philosophy never for once abandoned by Indian 
thinkers. ` 


` 
With these :eflections, we proceed to give the essentials of RADHA- 
KRISHNAN'S philosophy and his mission. 


Born and bred up in the spiritual tradition of the East and fed in early 
youth in the thought of the West, RADHAKRISHNAN soon perceived the 
disease in the Western thought and began his ceaseless activity to deliver the 
rich and profoundly spiritual message of the East to the West in its new 
setting required by the present age. It began with articles in various English 
Journals, then with books and lectures in England and America. In all 
books, beginning from the ' Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy ' 
to the ' Eastern Religions and Western Thought ', we find the most predomi- 
nant and emphatic call to all thinkers of the world, so eloquently expressed 
in his writings “ Return to Spirit.” 


His ' Reign of Religion’ firstly defines the realms and function of Philo- 
sophy, Science and Religion; further analyses the trends of the modem 
Western philosophic thought end later deals with individual philosophers 
showing their strength and weaknesses, In the end, he discusses his sugges- 
tion to an Upenisadic way of approach to philosophy. The dialogue between 
the Guru and the disciple from Taittiriya Upanishad is quoted and comment- 
ed upon to show how the different categories of sciences like Physics, Biology 
and Psychology do not give the knowledge of the real. It is the quest of 
spirit, the self alone that can satisfy the “ permanent wants of human life." 


In the ' An Idealist View of Life', he gives a systematic account of his 
views on life's most puzzling problems. 


Agreeing with the long tradition of Indian seers, he defines philosophy 

as ‘an attitude of mind,’ a mood of reflective inquiry and self contemplation. 
. anxiety of mind to know things spiritual in which is the true dwelling- 
place of man.’ The main aim of the book is to reveal to the West the 
deep-lying, permanent spiritual nature of man, by analysing the conclusions 
of the different systems of the Western thought. Another note of importance 
that is struck so boldly is the reality of religious intuition. Intuitive experi- 
ence is as valid and real as the experience of a scientist in his laboratory. 
Anti-Intellectualists in the West tried their best to bring*home the need of 
intuition, but they were hesitant and weak as they did not know whether 
intuition stood on infra or supra-reflective level. He points further that the 
greatness of eminent philosophers lay in their intuitive perception of truth. 
He emphasises that intuition is not only the basis of philosophy but it is the 


22 An Idealist View of Life, S. RADHAKRISHNAN, p. 157, 
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basis of all our experiences. In this relation, he throws out an important 
suggestion to the West for an independent research, viz. the possibility of 
having more than one type of intuition ezch leading to the. knowledge of 
Absolute?* He favours religious intuition which satisfies the whole nature 
of man.25 


Discussing the problem of immortality, he points out the defects of 
various conceptiofis held in the West and vinZicates the greatness of the Law 
of Karma. 1t appears to be the most satisfying solution of the problem of 
immortality. 

The empirical world is not an illusion in the sense of non-being... In the 
highest experience the values and the outlook change, the whole man changes 
and is carried to a higher phase 

God and Absolute are identical, these teing different names approached 
from different angles, viz. religion and philzsophy.2¢ 


HI 


Prof. C. E. M. Joap rightly characterises RADHAKRISHNAN as the 
Liason Officer between the East and the Wes: “He seeks to build a bridge 
between the traditional wisdom of the East and the new knowledge and energy 
of the West, that each may, be enriched by the qualities of the other,” His 
service to Indian thought is equally great. By interpreting Indian philosophy 
he has revived Indian Philosophy fom its -»cent decline. 

His importance to the Indian thought is two-fold : Firstly, he has re- 
stated the spiritual ideal of the East in its proper setting by removing all the 
charges against Indian ideals and thus clearing the age-long misunderstanding 
between the East and the West. Secondly, ke has reinterpreted Indian philo- 
sophy with a view to suit the present age. 

He has endeavoured to refute the charges levelled against Indian philo- 
sophy in many of his books. These are fully stated and explained in chapter 
III of his “Eastern Religion and the "Western Thought.” He states 
SCHWEITZER'S criticisms and elaborately deals with them and proves their un- 
soundness. These criticisms may be classified into two heads:— 

(a) The essential other-worldl:ness of Hindu outlook leading to indif- 
ference towards social, betterment. 

i (by The charge that there is ro place for Ethics in the Hindu thought 
due to its concept of self as illusion and its Snal absorption in the Absolute. 

In answering these charges, he shows that the great mystic traditions in 





23 An Idealist View of Life, S. RADBAKFEHNAN, p. 157. 

94 Ibid, p. 93; also cf, Reign of Religion, p. 425. 

25 An Idealist View of Life, p. 88. 

29 Ibid, pp. 342-5 

27 Counter Attack from the East. Prof. C E. M. 1089, p. 38 
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the East as well as in the West were other-worldly and emphasises the neces- 
sity of distinction between ethics which is limited to society and therefore 
finite and spirituality which consists in the way of renunciation and purity 
through suffering, which satisfies the true natura of a man. 


* 

Hindu tradition has survived to this day because it has understood the 
true wants of man and has tolerated and respected other ideals. These are 
the main causes of its survival and constitute its greatness." 


Secondly, tracing the history of Religion of the East and the West, he 
points out the antiquity of the Eastern spiritual ideal and its influence on the 
West at different periods. From Pythagoras in the early Greek period,—the 
beginning of the Western philosophy—and Philo and Plotinus in the Mediae- 
val period to Schopenhaur in the modern times, Eastern Religious thought has 
been a healthy inspiration. The chapters iv to vii of the same book manifest 
his genius as a historian and a faithful interpreter of thought. The great- 
ness of the past Indian glory has not blinded him to the present stagnation 
in Indian Thought. In his various convocation addresses, he shows the 
weaknesses of our present civilization ; how our spirituality has degraded 
into “lazy indifferentism and rationalization; how our conception of 
Karma has been confused with fatality? ; and has encouraged inactivism and 
how our rigid caste-system has kept some of us backward. 


There is always encouragement and inspiration in his lectures and emu- 
lating influence in his presence. There is nothing to despair, he would say. 
Indian Thought is creative, Indian religion is based on creative intuition. 
“Our culture has not been static, fixed deposit, but it has been a steady, 
growing tradition. They are moving on from the interpretation of the Vedas 
to Upanisads, from Upanisads to Gita, and from Gita to the Acaryas, and 
from them to the present interpreters of the day: ''What is needed is the 
change of form to suit the present age. The truths of Spirit are eternal in 
their values, they are elastic in application, Hindu Thought has lived 
upon toleration, in giving due place to every ideal. It has been sincere and 
enthusiastic search after Truth. It has accepted, respected and synthesised 
ideals from different cultures, viz. Dravidian, Greek, Islamic and the Chris- 
tian. It has to adhere to this attitude of mind and assimilate the rationalism 
of Modern Europe** We cannot remain secluded in our own cloister. 
We have to think in terms of World-civilization and World-Society. 


His own contribution to Hindu Philosophic Thought is as follows :— 


(a) Advaita Vedanta when it calls world an illusion does not mean 
that the world is nothing. In the highest experience of Absolute, vision and 





28 The Hindu View of Life, p. 128. 
?9 Freedom and Culture. i 
30 Address delivered on the occasion of laying the foundation of The Oriental 
College, Benares, 
7 
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value change; we are on a new dimension. The Phenomenal world is real 
so far as we halve not achieved the highest ideal. 


(by Though intuition is the basis of all our experiences it is not irra- 
tional. Reason is not to be disparaged, it leads up to intuifion. ..S It sup- 
plies matter for the higher faculty of intuition. Distrust of reason has 
always led to emotionalism and sentimentalism. i 


(c) The world is a communit of selves each co-operating with the 
other ; one cannot hope to attain salvation unless all reach up to that level. 
We must work up to help each cther in this end. 


(d) It is not astonishing io find opposition against RADHA- 
KRISHNAN. It only manifests the influence of his thought on Indian Mind. 
For him, the problems of philosophy are the problems of life. He does not 
view the systems of Indian Philosophy as fossils as it is done by the classical 
foliowers.? In all his interpretations of Indian systems, he has done the 
same, what, in our long tradition of spiritual teachers, Sankara, Ràmünuja 
and others did for their time. We have not long to wait to see how the 
new civilisation harmonises the Eastern and Western Civilisation. 


Pit Tr rrr ; 
31 Eastern Religions and Western Thought, S. RADHAKRISHNAN, p. 116. 
32 Religion in Transition, p. 40; ci. also Mind 1926, p. 157. 


SOME ETYMOLOGIES IN MANUSMRTI 
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ETYMOLOGY is one of the potent means of explanation with Indian writers 
and very often they make the etymology of a word serve the function of 
an explanation. This inordinate desire to etymologise a word is very old 
and must have started from the days of the Brahmanas which offer a number 
of such explanations of words, many of which are, however, quite fanciful. 
That this school of the etymologists grew very rapidly is evident from) the 
remarks of Yàska about his predecessors and his own contributions in the 
field of etymology. In all such efforts, these writers were helped by the 
extraordinary transparency of the Sanskrit language and whenever the 
source of the word could be ascertained by reference to the material avail- 
able in the language itself, the Indian school of etymologists and following 
them the grammarians have hit upon the correct origin of the word. But 
their ignorance of any of the cognate languages made them impossible to 
guess the correct source of so many words which have lost all connection 
with other words of the language or available roots and in all such cases 
they have satisfied themselves and their craving for etymology by a  fanci- 
ful process of word-analysis in which they attempted to find out the known 
roots of the language. That such attempts were made quite early is ap- 
parent from the remarks of Yaska and Sakatáyana's analysis of the word 
satya given by him. This was the result of the formulation of the extreme 
view that all nouns must come from verbs or roots, a view which modern 
linguistics has proved to be far from true. 


The Dharmaéàstra attributed to Manu has indulged in a number of ety- 
mological explanations of a few words in course of discussing law proper, 
which are interesting both as regards their fanciful nature and the use made 
of them by the writer. Thus there are seven such cases which may be dis- 
cussed in detail in order to ascertain their real origin and in what light the 
medieval commentators took them. A 


The most famous of them is the etymology of the name of the Supreme 
Being nārāyaņa which is made to serve as a kind of proof for the cosmo- 
gonical speculations of the Smrti in the first chapter. The Creator first 
created the waters and was himself born in them. Then the author says 
1.10 dpo nara iti prokté Gpo vai narasinavah | 


id yad asydyanam pürvam. tena naradyanahk smrtah || 





1 Nirukta, I. 13. 


v 
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He was called Nàráyapa because the place ef his origin was the primordial 
water which was called nardéh (एकद + aşna) which in their turn, were 
so called because they were the sons (ie. first products) of nara the creator 
himself. The commentators zo into greater details and explain how the 
formation is to be analysed. Thus Medhátiti? says : apo uai narasiinavah | 
sa bhaved bhagavan narah purusa iti pras:ddhah | dpa§ ca tasya sünavo 
'patyàni atas tà stara$abdena ucyante | 61510 hi pitr$abdo ’patye | vasisthasya 
apatyani vasisthah | .. iti adhedopacdrene të apo naraéabdavücyáh | yad 
yena prakürena asya prajüpaieh bü-vam. cyunans prathamah sargah 66490 
v- garbiiasthasya tena lhetuná naréyenah smztak | nara ayanom asyeli nara- 
yand iti prüpte * anyesam api drsyate” (Par. VI. 3.197) iti dirghah | piruse 
itt yatha | athava sémiihiko 'z || This meens that the word is made up of 
nera + ayana'= naréyona which is further changed to nüráyame where nara 
refers to the first creation of the Stpreme Being i.e. water and ayana may 
mean the first creation or the substratum. Er the first case the word narayana 
comes to mean nera by a roundabout way, the waters are called nerāk be- 
cause created by nara, and the creator is called néréyane because the waters 
were his first creation. The second alternacive appears to be the intention 
of the Smyti, as the preceding verses point mit. For the lengthening of zara 
into néra Medhatithi has given two suggestions, that it may be either arbit- 
rary as in pérusa or it may be the collective suffix an (=: æ) which causes 
Vrddhi and replaces the final vowel -ø giving the form n&ra. The explanation 
of Govindaraja is nearly identical =xcept that he reads Manu’s verses as 
‘po nara iti proktah |’ thus makng the lengthening of nara into nära, 
according to the first explanation of Medhat-thi, a part of Manu's statement. 


Kullüka has followed the second expicnation of Medhatithi and only 
points out that as the word कक is feminine the feminine form of nåra 
formed by ax (Pn IV. 1.83) should take 3ip but here it takes irregularly 
एक, giving the form niéréh. The remaining commentators have nothing new 
to add. : 


This etymology of Manu is prcbably 2opied by Visnupuràpa (27) and 
Mahabharata (III. 189.3) which reeds narzdm ayandc capi tato naréyanah 
smrtal | The grammar of Panini hes explamed the word in a quite different 
manner. The word nara occurs in che gana nagédi of the Sūtra nagadibh- 
yah phak (Pan. IV. 199) which would mete it a taddhita derivation in the 
sense of a descendant, thud making zráye36 a descendant of nara. Later 
grammarians give both the explanations side by side. Thus for example 
Bhànüji* says: nardéndr samüho naram | 74556 somiihak (Pan. IV. 2.37) 
iti ap | tad ayanam. yasya | narasya apatyem. iti và || nadadibhych, phak || 


This word saráyena is purely an Inc&n formation and its etymology 
is obscure. There arise two questions in this connection : whether the read- 

2 Mandliks Ed. p. 18. 

3 Vyakhyasudhd on Amarakosa, p 13. 
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ing of Manu should be meraéh or nürüh and whether the word really 
meant ‘water’ as is asserted there. That, in spite of the reason given 
by Manusmrti that waters are so-called because they are the sons of nore 
(narasiingvah), it is not improbable that the word may have preserved its 
primitive meaning which was lost to classical Sanskrit. In Rgveda we do 
find a compound “word svàrnara besides svdrnr which appears to show two 
distinct meanings. In a number of cases it is used as an attribute of Agni 
where it may mean the ‘heavenly man’. Thus II. 2.1 semidhüném supra- 
yásam svarparam |‘ the enkindled, well fed, the heavenly man. VI. 15.4. 
dyutünám vo átithim svàrgaram agnim | ‘ (I decorate) Agni, the bright one, 
your guest, the heavenly man’. VIII. 19.1. idm giirdhay@ svàrparam | ‘ Extol 
that heavenly man.’ 


In one or two cases the word- occurs in company of other proper 
names. VIII. 3.12. kipam indra prüvah svdrperam | ‘as you helped Krpa 
and Svarnara O Indra.’ VIII. 12 2 yénà dáíagvam ádhrigum wvepáyantam 
sudrnaram, yén samudram ávithà témimahe ‘We desire that by which you 
protected irresistible Dasagva, the Svamara who moves all and the ocean.’ 

But in the majority of cases the word svarnare appears to express the 
meaning of heavenly water or a fountain of heavenly water. This is the case 
when the word is used with the verb mand- or imad- (causal). VIII. 6.39 
mándasvàü sú svenmare ‘Take delight well in the heavenly water’. VIII. 65. 
2. yád và prasrdvane divó madáyáse svürgare, yád và samudré ándhasah 
*and when you become exhilarated in the heavenly stream, in the heavenly 
water, and when in the ocean of Soma drink.’ VIII. 103. 14 mádáyasva 
svàrgere | ‘take delight in the heavenly water’. IV. 21.3 d yatu .. svàrgarad 
ávase no marútvān | ‘Let (Indra) come from the heavenly fountain to help 
us, along with the Marut.’ V. 18. 4. stirnám berhih svarnare érávamsi da- 
dire pári| 'the sacrificial grass is spread around the heavenly fountain and 
they have: placed their glories there.’ X. 65.4 svérnaram antáriksüni Tocaná 
.. skambhuh | ‘they supported the heavenly fountain, heaven and earth and 
the bright regions,’ 


In all these cases the description appears to suggest a heavenly place 
where the gods can take delight as they do in the juice of Soma here. In 
fact it appears to be a heavenly counterpart of the Soma Juice offered to 
the gods in the sacrifice. In any case the compound expression sudryara 
obviously contains the word nare which distinctly refers to some liquid and 
the whole word, some place filled with it. If this is so we can readily believe 
that the word nara expressed the idea of water and was used in the plural like 
its synonym ápeh and the statement po narük iti proktül, may be accepted 
as true. The word nārēyaņa would be then regularly derived from mara 
in the sense of ‘descended from water’. The only modification, which the 
Manusmrti has introduced, pertains to the extension of the chain of evolu- 


4 Cf, GELDNER Rigveda in Auswahl, Y. p. 209, 
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tion backwards by tracing the origin of tae water to the First Man and 
thus drawing the natural conclusion that the waters were the ‘sons’ of that 
nara. Naturally we should accept the reading naréh as being the original 
one and even from the wording of the comment of Medhatithi, it may have 
been before him. But very early this word nara meaning ‘water’ must have 
got confused with the other word sara, tke thematic form of sr meaning 
‘man’, which led to further speculaticn and the creation of the myth about 
the sages mara and ndrayana and the way of Manu’s explanation. 


In II. 76 Manu gives an anelysis of tke word om, the three constituent 
sounds of which a, u and m were milked by the creator from the three Vedas. 
Here the Smrti is simply following the views of the Upanisads, particularly 
in Chandogya 2.23.2. which is obvious from the mention of the three Vyá- 
hrtis in both the places. But the real origin of this interjection has been 
clearly pointed out by J. BLocHs who draws attention to the fact that in Indo- 
Aryan languages a final long vowel. much more a pluta one, shows a ten- 
dency to get nasalised. Thus the simple mterjection o was nasalised into 
6 which later became (om.) This agrees well.with its original meaning of 
an assent, an affirmation which it has kept long into the classical period. The 
analysis of the word into 2, u and m, based upon the Sandhi of «+ u = o 
is quite fanciful but may be pretty old. 


While discussing the duty of honouring guests Manu (III. 102) gives 
the etymology of the word átithi in the words: anityam hi sthito yasmát 
tasmad atithir ucyate | ‘Because be does not live for long he is called atithi’. 
Here again the commentators try to justify the explanation in various ways. 
Medhatithi says: anityam hi sihitik | listhateh atipirvasya ayam Sabdah | 
ounadikaih kathamcid vyutpattih | This means that he derives the word 
from ati + sthà-. Here ati naturally will 3ave the meaning of ‘beyond’, 
‘surpassing’ etc. -But it is obvious that he cannot fully explain its forma- 
tion and, as will be seen, there cannot be a Unaàdi suffix to justify this ety- 
mology. Kullüka takes the word to be made up of 6 and tithi and explains : 
na vidyate dvitiyà tithir asya iti atithik | Herein he is followed by Raghava- 
nanda. The explanation of Nandana is quize fanciful : aniyasabdat. akran 
ikaram takaram ca adàya sthitisabdat thake; ikaram ca diya samnives$ya 
atithih il ucyote |. In all probability the author is imitating the citation of 
Yàska on the word satya. How can anityari give ati? This etymology of 
atithi is similar to the one found in the commentary on Khuddakapatha which | 
says : nalthi assa thiti yamhi va tamhi ve divase agacchatiti atithi | 


The Unpádisütras derive the word from. æt- ‘to wander’ and the suffix 
thin (IV. 2) which appears to be probably the correct explanation. This 
word is the same as the other one atitkin (EV. X. 68.3) which means ‘ wan- 
derer? That the word is of Indo-Iranian zge is evident from the Avestan 
word artis corresponding to Sanskrit atithi. But the relation of the word 





6 L'indo-Aryen, p. 45. 
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with the root al- was soon forgotten because the dental of the root became 
cerebralised® and classical Sanskrit knew only of af- ‘to wander’, 


Manu's explanation of the word mdmsé ‘flesh’ is quite fanciful. He 
says (V. 55) that because the eater of flesh is to think that as a punishment 
he will be eaten by his own victim in the next life, flesh is to be called 
mamsa. It is thus made up of mam (Acc. sing. I pronoun) referring to the 
person who eats flesh and sa (= sah) the demonstrative pronoun in the third 
person singular masculine referring to the victim which is eaten. That this 
could not satisfy even the commentators is obvious and Medhatithi makes 
the usual remark: xa@madheyanirvacanam arihavadal | suggesting thereby 
that all such attempts of etymology are worthless. 


The Unàdisütra (III. 64) maner dirghas ca| derives mamsa@ from man- 
‘to think’ and the suffix -se (cf. ILI. 62). A similar formation is to be 
found in the verb mimamsate and mümdümsü derived from the root mæn- 
according to Panini III. 1.6. 


That. even this etymology is wide of the mark can be seen from the fact 
that miérhse is a word, representing a thematic form of the more primitive 
méams- just as masa, is from més, Thus to find a nominal suffix -se in méámsa 
is out of question. That the word is of Indo-European origin will be evi- 
dent from parallels in other cognate languages. Thus Greek has the word 
mérós ‘thigh’ Latin membrum of doubtful etymology ‘limb, Gothic mimz 
‘flesh ° and OCS. meso ‘flesh’. This leads us to postulate an Indo-European 
word like * memsro- in the sense of ^ a limb of an animal, flesh’. 


Explaining the word vrsalé which has come to mean a low caste man, 
Manu remarks that gods call him so because he obstructs right or justice. 
He analyses the word into vrsa which means dharma and the particle alam 
in the sense of enough (VIII. 16). Medhatithi explains how verse comes to 
mean religion : vrsasya kémavarsinah dharmasya ‘of Visa, religion, which 
showers all desires’. His derivation of vrsa is correct but that of vrsala is 
linguistically useless. 


The Unadisutra (I. 111) versadibhyàécit derives the word from v$- + 
ala, From RV. onwards the words vrsen and vrsala are frequently used and 
form a kind of contrast, the first expressing the idea of a vigorous bull often 
applied to Indra and the second meaning a castrated bull and used with 
Vitra in a derogatory sense. That vrs- means to shower and vrsam a vigor- 
ous bull is evident from comparisons like Gr. 'érse ‘dew’ Lat. ros ' moisture’ 
all from the primitive * ueres. è 


Manu's explanation of the word jëyá (IX. 8) ' wife is so called because 
the husband is born in her’ is copied from the statement in the Aitereya 
Brahmana VII. 13. 1७776 jaya bhavati yad asyam jàyate punch | Leaving 


6 Ibid, p. 57. 


7 BRUGMANN : Kurze vergleichende Grammatik, p. 111. 
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aside the fiction that the husband is reborn zs his own son, the etymological 
part of the explanation is quite sound. The word is to be split as jä (= jan- 
to produce) and the nominal suffix -yZ, Tte Unfidisiitra (VI. 112) janer- 
yuk explains it thus and the other word bAzrya from bhr- + yd. would fur- 
nish a good parallel. The word means ‘one who gives birth’ (jem- :.jana- 
yati). That the author should explain it as vasyam jdyate,and not yā jana 

yati is again due to the fact that the root jaz- has undergone a,changa in its 
meaning in course of its history. The primitive root * gene- must have 
both a transitive and an intransitive meaning as in Veda: jajana ‘created’ 
and jajfie ' was bom’. When the transitive sense becomes obsolete in Classi- 
cal Sanskrit it was not possible to take its derivative jZyd in an active sense 
and hence the fiction of the husband taking birth in her. This was helped 
by the weak grade of the root jZ- which was also to be found in the passive 
form jáyate. 


Finally Manu gives the explanation of the word puirá ‘a son’ (TX. 138). 
According to him the son is so called becase he protects his parents from 
falling in a hell called put. Thus the wort is made up of put. trà- ‘to, 
protect’. The commentators have nothing important to say except that 
Rüghavananda wrongly calls the hell pum which could not explain the word 
putra 


The Unddistitra (IV. 164) puvo hrasvzica explains the word as pū- 
‘purify "= tra (nominal suffix). The difficaltv here would be the gender 
of the noun which should have been neuter as in case of mitra and kelatra 
in spite of their meanings. 


Here again the word is old. We have parallels like Avesta puthra, 
Lat. puer ‘boy’ Gr. país ‘child’. The Latia word pullus (from * putslos) 
means ‘a young one of an animal’, so alsc the Lith. putytis "This may 
suggest an Indo-European base like * pullo which would become putra in 
Sanskrit by the usual change of -} to -7-. "That this was @ diminutive of 
the word pum ‘man’ is also probable and woaid naturally explain how the 
word came to mean ‘a son’, 


From this review of the few etymologiss offered by the Manusmrti it 
should become clear that the contention that whenever the material in the 
Sanskrit language was insufficient to arrive at the correct source of the word 
the Indian etymologists have simply satisfiec their desire for derivation in 
a fanciful manner with obviously wrong explanations. But when the lan- 
guage afforded them the slightest help as in the case of alit and jZyà they 
haive rightly hit upon the real source of the word. 


THE TRADITION ABOUT LIAISON OF JAGANNATHA 
' PANDITARAJA WITH A MUSLIM LADY 
j (YAVANI) —IS IT A MYTH? 


By 
Prof. P. K. GODE, M. A. 


LIKE the life-history of many of his celebrated contemporaries, the life- 
history of Jagannátha Pandita is shrouded in mystery. Some of the traditions 
about this-dominant personality of the middle of the 17th century are taken, as 
facts of history by the orthodox pandits while they are dismissed as myths 
by modern writers. No attempt seems to have been made to examine all these 
traditions from the historical point of view, which requires a painstaking in- 
vestigation not only in contemporary sources but in subsequent sources, 
whether Sanskrit or non-Sanskrità 


In a recent volume? on Jagannatha Pandita Prof. V. A. Ramaswami 





? In this connection Dr. QANUNGO's paper on "Some sidelights on the char- 
acter and court-life of Shah Jahan” published in the Journal of Indiam History, 
Madras, Vol. 8 (1929), pp. 49 and 50, is noteworthy. Some points from this paper 
pertaining to Jagannatha may be recorded here. 

(è) Jagannátha is referred to in the Padshahnama as a Kalüwant (musician), 
(ii) On the 22nd Rabi-us-Sani Jagannatha Kalüwant presented to the emperor 
12 literary pieces composed in the name of His Majesty (Shah Jahan), 
who was so pleased that Jagannatha was weighed against silver and 
the whole amount of Rs. 4,500 was presented to Jagannatha. 
(iii) Jegandtha Kalüwant was first given the title of Kavirüya and after some- 
time that of Mahé Kaviráya. 
(jv) Jagannatha (Kalawant) headed the list of authors at the Mughal Court. 
‘Dr, QANUNGO identifies Jagannatha Kalüwant with Jagannátha, the 
author of Rasagangadhara and Asaflahari (Asafvilasa). I have noted 
these points from Prof. V. A. Sastri’s remarks on p. 23 of his Jagan- 
nütha Pandita. 

2 Jagannütha Pandita (Annamalai Univ. Series, No. 8), Annamalainagar, 1942, 

In Chapter I the author deals with the elder and close contemporaries of Jagannatha, 


Among these I find the names of (1) खण्डदेवमिश्र (2) waif दीक्षित and (3) कवीन्द्रा- 
चार्यं सरस्वती, He seems to be unaware of the following papers published by me on 
these personalities :— 
(i) The Chronology of the Works of Khandadeva (D. R, Bhandarkar Volume, 
Calcutta, 1939, pp. 9-15). 
(i) A New Approach to the Date of Bhattoji Diksita (Annals S. V. Ori. 
Institute Tirupati, 1940, Vol. I, pp. 117-127). 
(4i) Bernier and Kavindracàrya Sarasvati at the Mughal Court, (Annals, 
Tirupati, 1940, Vol. I, Part 4, pp. 1-16). See also my paper on 
Varadarája, a pupil of Bhattoji Dikgita in Festschrift P. V. Kane, (1941) 
pp. 188-199. 
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SASTRI of the Annamalai University has devoted one Chapter? to “ Jagan- 
natha’s Life-history” and gathered all knows data about this history. It is 
a laudable attempt as it provides us with all earlier references on the 'subject 
and thus lays bare the points which need further investigation. I have been 
collecting materials on these lines but as it will take a long time to put them 
in print I have thought it advisable to make a beginning by*putting on record 
some evidence on the tradition about the ligi:on of Jagann&tha with a yavani 
or Muslim lady, which is always mentioned with wonder and amazement by 
the orthodox pandits and with a prying curiosity and hidden admiration by 
some of our modern Sanskritists with a reformist and cosmopolitan bias. ` 


In support of Jaganndtaa’s liaison witr a Muslim lady some verses* 
are cited. Prof. SASTRI states that, “these verses are not found in any one of 
his (Jagannátha's) works. ...As there is na direct reference to any Muslim 
beauty in this work (in the $rhgürz SamulHisa of the Bhaminivilasa) it is 
doubtful whether he.had been intimate with a Muslim lady. The stanzas 
cited might be the productions of his enemies, whom he had not spared and 
in revenge were probably fathered upon him.” Prof. SASTRI concludes his 
discussion’ of the topic as follows :— ii 


“It may be remembered in this connection that Shah Jahan interdicted 
Hindu-Muhammadan marriages in Kashmir. Therefore, it is unlikely that he 
tolerated his protégé Jagannátha's marriage with a Muslim lady." Against 
this conclusion of Prof. SAsTRI I have to point out that the practice of main- 
taining liaison with Muslim ladies was not uncommon in the 17th century or 





8 Chapter II (pp. 11-28). 
4 These verses as quoted by Prof. SASTRI ere :— 


“ यवनी नवनीतकेमलाङ्गी 

शयनीये यदे नीयते कदाचित्‌ । 
अवनीतळमेव सा भन्ये - 

न वनी मात्रवनी विनोदहेतुः ॥ १ ॥ 
यवनी रमणी विषळइशमनी 

कमनीयतमा नवनीतसमा | 
उहि ऊहि वचोऽममपूर्णमुखी 

स सुखी जगतीह यदइगता ॥ २ ॥ 
इयं सुस्तनी मस्तकन्यस्तकुम्भा 

कुसुम्भाइणः चारुचेलावसाना । 
अरम्भासमानापि रम्भासमाना 

wast कुरजी हगङ्गी करोतु ॥ ३॥” 

The third verse is also read as :— 
* न याचे गजालिं न वा वाजिराजिं fn चित्तं मदीयं कदापि । 


इयं सुस्तनी मस्तकन्यस्तहस्ता लवङ्गी कुरडी eat करोतु u^ 
5 Vide p. 2110 Jegannatha 24861 (1942 
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even in the 16th century. For instance Lolimbaraja* who belonged to the 
latter half of the 16th century had his liaison with Ratnakalà, a Muslim beauty 
who is constantly referred to in his works. Then again a Brahmin Dayadeva 
Sarma had his liaison with Cimani’ the daughter-in-law of Allahvardi Khan 
Turkman (between A.D, 1606 and 1660) one of the great grandees at Shah 
Jahán's court. It is, therefore, quite probable that Jagannatha Pandita main- 
tained his liaison! with a yavani in spite of his contact with Shah Jahàn's 
court. 


Now let us see if we can record the earliest mention of the tradition of 
Jagannütha and his contact with a yavani (or Muslim beauty). So far as 
my investigation goes I have found such mention in the commentary of 
Sadasiva on the Gavigalahari of Jagannütha Panndita. SadaSiva observes 
at the beginning of his commentary :— 


^ epp एवं श्रूयते । कवि जगन्नाथो दिछीवळभाश्रितस्तद्यचनीसंसर्गदोषभाकू सन्‌ गंगा- 
सकाशात द्विपंचाशत्‌ सोपानांतरितनिजगृहे स्थितः सन्‌ तत्रैव जाहव्यागमनस्परेनेनात्मशुद्धि 
कामयमानः सन्‌ काव्यं यशसेर्थक्ृते परदोषविदे शियेतरक्षतये। सद्यः परनित्ृतये कांतासंमिततयोपदे- 
aga इति काव्यप्रकाशोक्तेः शिवेतरक्षतिफलदं गंगास्तुतिरूपं काव्यं चिकीर्षुः विज्नविधाताय Gu 
निर्देशात्मक मंगलमाचरन्‌ स्वाभिमतं प्रार्थयते ॥ समृद्धमिति ॥ ” 


The above extract is found ina MS at the B. O. R. Institute (Govt. MSS 
Library) —No: 433 of 1884-87, which bears the dates Saka 1750=A.D. 1828. 


As the tradition about Jagannütha and his yevent is recorded in a MS 
of Sadásiva's commentary copied in A.D, 1828 we can safely infer that it was 
current towards the end of the 18th century. I have not examined the date? 
of Sadāśiva’s commentary but it is obviously earlier than A.D. 1828. It is 
thus clear that this tradition is at least about 150 years old. 





€ Vide my paper on " Lolimbaraja and His Works.” (Indien Culture Vol. VII, 
pp. 1-17). 
* Vide my paper on the “ Historical Background of the Cimanicarita" (Poona 
Orientalist 1941, Vol. VI, pp. 149-158). 


* The MS. ends :-' agg १७५० सर्वधारी नामसंवत्सरे मार्गशीष mu Rat रविवारे 


समाप्तिमममत्‌। इति श्री सदाशिवञ्चट्टविरचिता जगन्नाथनिर्मितगंगालहस्यी व्याख्या समाप्ता॥ 
MS No. 154, of 1902-07 of the same comm. is dated Saka 1772 ८5 A.D. 1850 

9 I reproduce below the closing verses of Sadásiva's commentary as found on 
folio 27^ of MS. No. 433 of 1884-87 referred to above :--- 


^ यद्यप्यहं मंदमतिस्तथापि टीका समाप्तिहिं बभुव शीघ्र i 
नात्रापरं कारणमस्ति किंचिच्छीभास्कराज्ञा किल किंखमोधा ॥ १ ॥ 
शाके Hons seh संमासके चैत्रके 
चारे भार्गवके तिथो करणके uder dame । 
भूेमे विद्ुधोद्यचित्तरुखदा टीका समाप्तानया 
तोषं याहु समस्तपापहरिणी गंगामहेशां गिरी ॥ २ ॥ 
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As regards the antiquity of the verses about. Jagannütha's yavani already 
quoted in this paper I have to state that they are found in a MS" dated 
A.D. 1843 of Dalapátiráma's commentary on the Gengalahari of Jagannatha. 





गंगा नृपं द्विपं वा तुरगं sni चा 
शुके Th वा महिषं yu वा । 

हरी करोप्यंगनकं हि गंगे 

स्नातं भत्रत्यां सकृदीश गंगे 1 ३ ॥ 
नारायणो यस्य पितामहोमून्माणीळभट्टश्च पिता यदीयः । 

गोपी यदीया जननी चुशीझा टीका कृता तेन सदादिसेन ॥ vu 
भक्तो यद्रवहतोः केदारलिं der । 

तन्नाप्यागत्याहं त्वां बिवं यचे हि wen ॥ ५ ॥ 

पंडितस्य कुलोत्पन्नो मयूरेश इति क्तः । 

तेनेदं लिखितं सर्व स्वात्मन. पाठसिद्धश्ने ॥ $ ॥ 

अर्जितं भूरितं कष्टे लिखितं पुस्तकं मचा | 

हसुमिच्छति' यः पापी तस्य वंशक्षयो नवेत्‌ ॥ २ U^" etc. 


The verse “ शाके कीलक संज्ञके” Gucted above contains the date of composition, 


Perhaps Saka 1710 (= A.D. 1788) Caira month (April-May) is the date of com- 
position as this year bears the name qe; {Vice Ind. Ephemeris, VI, p. 380). 


19 MS No. 339 of 1892-95 (Govt. MSS Library, B. O. R. Institute) folio 2 a-~ 


` संप्रत्यंधकशासकस्य नगरे ded quud 


t 
t 


— यातायातैः प्रतिदिनमदों सज्यमानाधिमाना: 
सिद्धैः ang दिवि दिविषदेस्सार्धनानेकहस्ता । 
मातमंगे यद्वधि तव प्रादुरासीलवाहः ॥ १ ॥ 
किं Reb रेषे रेषे वयि समा(ब)तो सृत्युः। | 
अथवा सुखं शयीया निकटे जागति जहची जननी ॥ २ ॥ 
शात्राण्याकलितानि नित्यविधग्रः सर्वेपि संपादिता 
दिछीवल्लभपाणिपल्ल्वतळे नीतं नवीनं वयः । 


सर्वे पंडितराजराजतिलकेनाकारि लोकऋरं( यं) ॥ ३ ॥ 
श्रीमद्‌ ज्ञानैंद्रभिक्षो रघिगत 'नेखिल्रह्मविद्याप्रपंचः 
काणादीराक्षयादीरपि गहनगिरो यो महेन्द्रादवेदीद 

देवा देवाद्यधीष्टः स्मरहरनगरे झासनं जैमिनीयं 

शेषांक प्राप्तशेषा सलभणितिनश्त्मवैबिराधरो यः ॥ ४ ॥ 
पठविघडितमपि कुचतरमत्कपटमनसकुरंगनयनायाः i 
मणिमयमयूखपरली पटठीनवया न सम्यगालोकि ॥ ५ ॥ 
यवनी रमणी विपदः समनी कमनीयबमा नवनीतसमा । 

उहि ऊहिवचोमृतपूर्णसुखी स सुखी जयतीह यदंकगता ॥ ६ ou 
यवनी नवनीतकोमलांगी शयनीयं यदि मामकं भजेत । . 
अवनीतलमेव साधु मन्ये न पुनमाधवनी वनी विनोदं ॥ ७ ॥ 
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These verses are therefore 100 years old and as they are connected with the 
tradition about Jagannatha’s yavani recorded by the commentator Sadaéiva 
we'may not be wrong if we consider them practically of the same age as the 
tradition ie. about 150 years old, if not more. 


Dalapatiràmà composed his commentary in A.D. 1807. It is doubtful 
whether the 9 verses found in a MS of A.D. 1843 formed part of Dalapati- 
ráma's commentary. It is, however, certain that they were current in A.D. 1843 
and possibly many years earlier"? as I have already observed above. 


The extract given above states that these verses were composed by Pandita- 


raja (Jagannatha) —“ इमे श्रीपंडितराजकूत शछोकाः” We are concerned here 
with verses 6, 7 and 9 in the extract, which are practically identical with those 
quoted by Prof. Ramaswami SASTRI, in his discussion about Jagannàtha's 
yavani, 


The extract from Sadasiva’s commentary on the Gangalahari containing, 
the tradition about Jagannátha's yavant and the three verses about this yavan? 
found in a MS of A.D. 1843 make it abundantly clear that this tradition had 


स्थानादनुत्थानं मं वंदन संप्रश्न संप्रश्नवागभाव: । 
अन्योन्यमालोक्य न माननानां श्रीगोकुले गोकुलरीति रेषा ॥ ८ ॥ 
न याचे गजालिं न वा वाजिराजें न विभेयचित्तं मदीयं कदापि । 
is सुस्तनी मस्तकन्यस्तहस्ता लवंगी कुरंगी दृगंगीकरोतु ॥ ९ ॥ 
इमे श्री पंडितराजङृतश्छोका या पटविघटितमपि कुचतटमधुपटमनसः कुरंगनयनाया: 
मणीमयमयूखपटली पटलीनतया न सम्यगालोकी आपिमरश्रवणादेतत्सलिलत्य सुधातः सौंदर्य 


स्फुटमेव ” 

The foregoing verses are not found in other MSS of Dalapatirama’s Comm. at. 
the B. O. R. Institute. The date of this Comm. is A.D. 1807 (Vide N. V. ATHALYE'S 
article in the Poona Orientalist, Vol. V, pp, 77ff.). 

11 Jn connection with the question of Jagannátha and his yaveni the following 
anecdote of Jahangir’s Court narrated by Bernier in his letter written from Delhi 
on Ist July 1663 makes interesting reading :—(Vide pp. 274-276 of Travels Vol. I, 
Constable, London, 1891). 

A physician and surgeon called Bernard was a favourite of Jahangir. He was 
paid 10 crowns per day. He fell in love with a damsel of Jahangir’s Court. Her 
mother resisted the overtures of Bernard. Jahangir offered him a present for an 
extraordinary cure effected by him in his Seraglio. Bernard refused the gift before 
the Court assembly and in lieu thereof asked for the damsel in question then waiting 
for the customary salam at the court. “The whole assembly smiled at this refusal 
of the present and at a request so little likely to be granted, he being a Christian and. 
the girl a Mahomedan and a Kencheny ; but Jehan-Guyre, who never felt any reli- 
gious scruples, was thrown into a violent fit of laughter, and commanded the girl to 
be given to him ‘Lift her on the physician’s shoulders’ he said, ‘and let him carry 
the Kenchen away’. No sooner said than done. In the midst of a crowded 
assembly, the girl was placed on Bernard’s back who withdrew triumphantly with 
his prize and took her to his house.” This story of Bernard and his yavant may be 
favourably compared with. that of Jagannatha and his yavani. 
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crystallized by the end of the 18th century ard that it is about 150 years old. 
We cannot, therefore, brush it aside without tracing its origins in earlier 
sources. ‘At any rate we should keep it open for further investigation and 
should not treat it as a pure myth without any foundation in fact. It has 
been my experience that traditions dismissed as improbable by responsible 
scholars? with critical acumen have been proved by me on contemporary 
evidence, the gerfuineness of which has now been acknowledged by them. I 
would, therefore, request my friend Prof. SASTRI to examine the tradition 
about Jagannatha's yavanī more closely on -he strength of all sources, con- 
temporary and subsequent ones and then ezpress a decisive opinion on it 
Sanskritists are not to blame if they are una»le to prove facts or traditions! 
about the personal history of Sanskrit autho-s but it is their sacred duty to 
bring to the notice of historians such facts or traditions which need further 
investigation. I myself have been struggling continuously in this direction 
for the last twenty-five years but the results o^ my labour have hardly touched 
the very fringe of the uncharted field of the history of Sanskrit and allied 
literature represented by the innumerable manuscripts in our Manuscript 
Libraries 


12 Vide my papers on the Aévamedha pertormed by Sevai Jaising of Amber 
(in the Jour. of Ind. History, XV, 364 ff.; Poona Orientalist, YI, p. 166 ff; 
Mimamsé Prakash IL, p. 43 ff). My frienc Dr. Dineshchandra SARKAR has admit- 
ted the genuineness of this evidence on p. 351 of his “Successors of the Süta- 
vühanas "—( Appendix on Aévamedha) Calcutta, 1939 

13 Mr, Ramrao Martand BHAMBURKAR in ais Life of Pandit Jagannatharáya 
and Segita Gangadhari Baroda, 1928 (Pages 129472) has collected and recorded 
all facts and fiction about Jagannatha, The volome makes interesting reading but 
it is difficult to penetrate the mist of tradition as recorded in this volume, He has 
composed a Marathi play called ञयचनीपरिणय based on Jagannütha and his 
yavani It is in three acts, Mr. BHAMBUREAR makes Jagannütha a contemporary of 
Emperor Akbar (A.D, 1556-1605) while लाळ. Ramaswami SASTRI gives us.“ C. A.D. 
1590-1665" as the date of Jagannatha, which I think is acceptable. I appreciate 
Mr. BHAMBURKAR’s fervour but not his chconolcgy, which is somewhat misleading 
and contrary to contemporary evidence. In Mr, BxxAMBURKAR Jagannáütha has found 
a kindred spirit to render his Gangaiahari ably ir Marathi songs, which are charac: 
terized by a felicity of diction and ease of style, qualities rarely^to be found in some 
of the Marathi renderings of Sanskrit poems, 


"SATYASAMHITÀ AND GANDHIJIS HOROSCOPE” * 


By 
Professor A. S. GOPANI, M. A. 


I. The Setyasamhità and Satyacürya. 


THE Satyasamhità is a stupendous work consisting of 125 volumes. Each 
volume, in its turn, has got 300 palm-leaves. It id in Sanskrit and written 
in a Támil script, called Grantham. One Madrasi Pandit named Srinivas- 
acharya IYENGAR has got it. 


The work deals with the predictive portion of Astrology. Its reputed 
author is Satyácárya who, as he says in the text of the Satyasamhita attach- 
ed at the end of the article, was one of the many stars that shone in the court 
of one Vikramaditya. At the latter's repeated request Satyücárya described 
the futures of all the people, living on the earth. Thus it is legitimate to hope 
that every one's future is mirrored in this huge work, 


Nothing can be said regarding the historicity of this marvellous work 
and its divine author. But looking to the fact that such words as Nyéya- 
vidi and Nydyadars® are used to denote modern distinctions existing between 
an Advocate and a Solicitor as well as the words like Semacarayantra? and 
Kalésal@ for Press and College respectively, I am inclined not to attach 
much antiquity to this work as its extraordinary divine nature would tempt 
me to. A part of the work may be genuine and there are certain elements 
with the flavour of the Moslem age interpolations. 


I would not have put faith at all in this work as I know there are, now- 
a-days, so many counterfeit Samhitds afloat in the-market. But the reading 
of GANDHIJI'S horoscope as published, according to it, in the December issue 
of Gujarat 1931, refers to such incidents and episodes of GANDHIJI'S life as 
actually tookí place in years later than 1931,5 Iam encouraged to make a 
scientific study of this work which is decidedly on a higher level and, which 
requires a reasonable explanation, though I must admit that my researches 
have not yielded sufficiently satisfactory results om account of the fact that 





* 

* A part of the text, of the Setyasamhité containing the reading of Gandhiji's 
life is attached at the end of the article. 

1 See the text of the Satyasambhita (SS), attached at the end of the article, 
stanza 1, 

2 SS, stanzas 29, 83 and 92. 

$ This word is found used in the Satyasamhitü reading of a certain well-known 
journalist. ; 

4 This word is found used in the Satyasamhitā reading of a highly qualified 
Professor. 

ë SS, ste. 50 and 51. 
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I do not claim to be the regular stucent of Astrology as other Sastris, who 
have learnt at the feet of the master, this occult science. 


Il. Argument. 


In this work, the Legna is described as consisting of 150 Amas; and 
150 predictions, all different in detais, are alloted to each Lagna. Each 
prediction is divided into two main groups, namely, Prethema Bhāva and 
Dvàüdaía Bhüve. It takes some time in ascertaining a particular Amsa in: 
which the native might have been born. That Améa which gives approxi- 
mately correct description of the previoas history of the native's life should 
' be considered his Amsa. The first group named Prathama Bhava sketches 
the native’s life only in bold outlines while the second group enters into every 
possible detail. I draw the attention cf tha readers to this special feature 
that the predictions contained in this worz are not merely based on the author's 
knowledge of astrology but also on his yogic powers Different technical 
names are given to different Amas. They are not known to any recognized 
books on astrology. The Amsa in which GANDHIJI was born is styled Kuñja- 
ram§a of the Tula Lagna by the author." 


HI Summary. 


The following is a summary of the ceading of GANDHIJI'S horoscope ac- 
cording to Satyasamhita 


The native will be born in a holy city situated on the coast of the ocean.* 
His father will be a Devan and he himself will be a part of Visnu born on 
this earth? ‘At the age of 20, he will go to a foreign country. At 32 he 
will be a lawyer. He will consider the whole world as his family's; will 
always speak the truth and will be pure-hearted.* He will himself put 
and will also make others put on clothes manufactured in his own country. 
He will be friendly to all. Pride and arrogance will not touch him? There 
will be no distinction, whatsoever, between his thoughts, words and deeds.!? 
While living as a house-holder, he will live as a hermit at heart? He will 
many times go to prison, especially before 45 and 552° At 62, he will be 
very unhappy, when running through the direction of Rahu.1 At 66 he 
will fare well and shall achieve some stccess in his mission?? He will resort 
to fast for the good of the world: and will live above 70.?* . Before 65, he 
will profitably meet the Emperor of the white people. His father will have 
more than one wife ; and he will be born of the last wife?* His mother. will 








5 SS, st. 20. 7 SS, st. 22. 8 SS, sts, 23 and 58, 
* SS, st. 33. 10 , SS. st. 27. 1X SS, st. 29. 
72? SS, st. 34. 15. SS, st. 31, 14 SS, st. 35. 
15 SS, st. 32. 18 -SS, st. 34. 17 SS, st, 33. 
18 SS, st, 34. 19 -SS, st. 85. 20 SS, st. 38. 
22 SS, st. 39. 22 SS, st. 39 38 SS, st. 41. 
a SS, st. 42. 25 SS, sts. 50 and 51 2 SS, st. 64. 
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die at 22 in his absence when he will bd away from his native land. His 
father will die when he is 16.28 He will have four sons three of whom will 
be engaged, like himself, in the service of the country and the fourth will 
be so so. He will marry at 13.9? 


IV. Some Obsefvations. 


No knowledge is perfect. It is a continual process of development which 
sometimes slows down and other times speeds up with the ever-varying 
needs of times, A thing that is decisively proved to-day is shaken down the 
other day from its very foundation. Thus every branch of human knowledge 
has got its own market value which goes up or down on account of certain 
specific reasons. So also with respect to astrology which is not at all a 
perfect science, Still however it should be said in fairness to every empiri- 
cal science that it does not easily prove false if it has the experience of 
thousands of years to back. When I make these remarks I have those people 
in my mind who are out and out governed and guided by astrological predic- 
tions, even in the minutest detail of their lives from shaving to shopping. In 
fact this is a misapplication of the science in question. The ultimate result 
of this is fatalism which is not wanted. On the contrary its judicious use 
consists in taking its help where it can reasonably give, because it reveals 
but a part of the truth which is infinite. There are a thousand and one pit- 
falls. Its mathematics is incomparably complex. In the hands of amateurs 
there is more possibility for mistakes rather than accuracy. It is so very 
flexible that it can be bent any way. To harmonize a variety of the seem- 
ingly conflicting theories requires a disinterested, balanced fortune-teller who 
is not only a master of his subject but an equally practical man who only has 
the right to interpret this holy science of the planetary movements in terms 
of good or bad for us—the human beings below. In short it is but a partial 
manifestation of the supreme cosmic law which is in operation in this uni- 
verse and which is bound to remain unknowable as a whole. Thus it is not 
merely blasphemous but also unprofitable to put unwarranted faith on its 
forecasts. It is permissible and alsa better to prognosticate the appearance 
of a comet and its possible effect because it will surely do no bad if no good. 
Thus I have always seen that mundane astrology rather than horary has a 
better chance to be rightly used—at least in! this age. 

e 


Setyasamhità is a mystic work. It is less human and more divine, 
GANDHIJIS horoscope like others’ can be astrologically explained, as shown 
above, but the graphic delineation of Gandhiji's mental and spiritual charac- 
teristics, facts of time and place, robust outpourings regarding his life, mis- 
sion and achievements evincing majestic self-confidence are such that they 
simply fall far beyond even extraordinary human intelligence. 


27 SS, st. 67. 28 SS, st. 68. 2 SS, st. 73. 
39 SS, st. 80. 31 (Cf, SS, st. 54. 
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V. Gandhiji’s Horoscope? and its reading according to Orthodox School. 





Mars in the first in Libra aspected by Jupiter has given GANDHIJI tena- 
city of purpose. It is also responsible for his appendicular operation.?* Venus 
in the first in Libre aspected by Jupiter has made him fond of sexual 
pleasures and women’s company. It has given him health and long life 
also. His innocent humour, legal acumen and exceptional persuasive power 
are all due to. Mercury in the first in Libra aspected by Jupiter His 
spiritualism is largely on account of a conjunction of Mercury and Venus in 
the first aspected by Jupiter and no other malefics. This Yoga is, to a certain 
extent, marred by Mars with them in the first. His disease of blood-pressure 
is the effect of Mars in the first ;०४ while his getting away soon from it, by 
his sheer self-control, is the result of the aspect of Jupiter which holds it in 
leash. Saturn in the second in Scorpio has made him a slow but steady 
speaker and has made him travel far and wide, Saturn in the second and 
Sun in the twelfth have made him short-sighted 55 , Thid Saturn is making 
a Visayoga by its aspect on Moon in the eleventh. It comes in the way of 
his achieving the ends. This Visayoga is counterbalanced by Moon's being 
in Leo, under the benign influence of Jupiter which makes with it a Nave- 
paficamayoga responsible for his being known to the whole world. Mars 
aspecting Jupiter in the seventh in Aries, his own Ris, has made him an 
uncrowned king. Jupiter in the seventh has given him an intensely devoted 
wife. Rihu in the tenth in Cancer has made him a superbi Sthitaprajfia.*» 
Moon in the eleventh in Leo accounts for his blind love for parents and Sun 


a2 SS, st. 56. The Isteghatika of GANDHIJYS horoscope is not known to me. 
I have cast the horoscope according to the Kundalika@ Sloka (st. 56) of the Satya- 
somhité and it is the generally accepted horoscope of GANDHIJI. 

33 Maünasügari Paddhati, Pub. Khemraj Shrikrishnadas, Vyankateshvar Press, 
Bombay, 1961 (v.s), p. 20, Bhaumapkalcm, Sloka 1. ` 

a4 Bhavisya Bhiva Phala, Pub. Telakchand Shirachand, Roopal, 2nd edition, 
1932, p. 208, 51. 6. | 

35 Sarvarthacintàmani, Pub. Khemraj Shrikrishnadas, Vyankateshvar Press, 
Bombay, 1951 (v.s.), p. 11, Sf. 69, 

36 Bhavisyd Bhiva Phala (cited a5ove), p. 207, Sl. 4. 

37 Camatkaracintamani, Pub. Kherraj Shrikrishnadas, Vyankateshvar Press, 
Bombay, 1995 (v.s.), p. 23, $1, 1. 

38 Op, cit, p. 14, 5, 12. 

33 Manasigert Paddhati (cited above), p. 23. Rahuphalam, śl. 10. 
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in the twelfth has created enemies and killed them. This also explains his 
imprisonment. The lord of the second in the first with the Lagneśa and 
Mercury aspected by Jupiter have placed the country’s wealth at his feet.** He 
has cars at his disposal because Saturn aspects Ketu in the fourth in Capri- 
corn which is his own Ras. 


e. 

VI. Criticism. i 

Had I not known that it is GANDHIJTS horoscope, I would have differ- 
ently interpreted it. Why? The reason is obvious. Astrological knowledge 
does not make its possessor an ommiscient being. More persons than one 
are born at one and the same time in this world. Still no two are alike. For 
the most part they turn out fundamentally different. Take the example of 
twins. Thus astrology cannot proba deep. Its claims should not be exag- 
gerated. As it has its origin in human experiences and observations, it has 
its own crudities and limitations, 


Mars in the first in GANDHIJI'S horoscope could have as well produced a 
scar on the forehead? and Saturn would have made the native quarrel- 
some. He could not have cherished a dying love for his parents, with 
Ketu and Ràhu in the fourth and tenth respectively. Jupiter in the seventh 
ought to have rather given him a wife of distinguished academic qualifica- 
tions. With Moon in the eleventh he would naturally have more daughters 
than sons. He would not have been able to make two ends meet with Sun 
in the twelfth inclined to declination.* But we see it is not so. I do not mean 
to say that no astrological reasons can be attached. On the contrary, astrology 
can be made to support and justify the Satyasamhità reading of GANDHIJI'S 
horoscope. But here the vital question is that of foretelling and not of sup- 
porting or justifying. 


VII. Conclusion. 


I have therefore come to believe that Satyasamhita is not a work of 
purely astrological character. It shows its author has a vision which sees 
objects beyond time and space, though the Setyasamhit@ reading also is 
inaccurate at times. Or there is another conclusion also possible. And it 
is this that there was in ancient times a plenty of Samhita literature with an 
elaborate technique which gave only the results leaving to the orthodox 
school of astrology to explain. In other words, the Semhités were supple- 
mentary, and not antagonistic, to Jitakas and Siddhdntas of the established 


६० Bhavisya Bhiva Phala (cited above), p. 262, 8. 1. 

35 Manasagari Paddhati (cited above), p. 28, Dvitiyabhavane$aphalam, śl. 1. 
42 Camatkiracintimani (cited above), p. 23, Sl. 1. 

5:3 Manasagart Paddhati (cited above), p. 41, sl. 8. 

#4 Bhavisya Bhāva Phala (cited above), p. 251, $1. 2: p. 307, Sl. 2. 

45 Manaságari Paddhati (cited above), p. 31, él. 12. 

46 SS, st, 20, 4^ Cf, SS, st, 52, 
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schools of astrology. The principles on which these Semhités might be 
ultimately resting, cannot be found out by merely comparing different read- 
ings of only one Saemitü. For that, one should collect different Samhita 
readings of one and the same hcroscope and study them. Then and 
then only their stand can be rightly understood, Normally these Samhita 
works are found in the Deccan, I have heard of the Bifgdrabühusamhità, 
Bhrgusamhitd and Satyasamhité, but I have also heard that there are still 
more Nddigranthas. Y am sure an attempt to unearth these Sambhités will 
yield rich results 


(१) 

सत्यसंहितोत्पत्तिः* 
serai महाराजः पूर्व झत्रुविशोषनः । ` 
विक्रमादित्यभूपालो भूम्यां वळू इवामरः ॥ १ ॥ 
दाने कणों शुणैः पूर्णो गाम्भीर्ये चार्णदोपमः । 
पण्डितानाञ्च पोषी स्यात्‌ पूर्वेभाषी प्रियंवदः ॥ २ ॥ 
काव्यनाटकवेत्ता च महाकविरपि स्वयम्‌ । 
मोदवान्‌ गुणवान्‌ लोके शाञ्जज्ञानविने दवान्‌ ॥ ३ ॥ 
चतुःषष्टिकलामूमिः सवेभूमिपसेवितः । 
राजनीतिमहादक्षो रिपुराजछचिक्षणः ए ४ ॥ 
गुणवान्‌ शुणपक्षी च श्रितरक्षां विवेद यः । 
तत्सभायां सभातारा बहवश्च तदाऽभवन्‌॥ ५ ॥ ` 
कुशाग्रथिषणः प्राज्ञो विषणेन समो भुवि d 
गणितज्ञो महाप्राङ्ञो SATIRE: ॥ ६ ॥ 
तेष्वेकोडभून्महाबुद्धिः TATA इति श्रुतः । 
नानातन्त्रेषु कुशलो ज्योतिःशात्रविचक्षगः ॥ ७ ॥ 
महायोगी महाज्ञानी देवतायुरुभक्तिमान्‌। _ 
सवैसिद्धान्तवेत्ता च तत्त्ववित्त्वबोधकः | ८ ॥ 


.*I have taken this from the December issue rf the Gujarat, 1931 a now defunct 
monthly magazine in Gujarati—edited by Shri K. M. MUNSHI, President of the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. He has also got with him the Samhità readings of some 
other notable persons, e We intend to publish in this journal our researches regard- 
ing them at our convenience. The Samhita branch of Astrology has not been, 
hitherto, scientifically studied and hence it is our keen desire to publish such studies 
so as to put it as far as possible on a rational besis. Those interested are cordially 
invited to contribute. We also request those who have got the Samhita readings 
to provide us with the same so that we may get a chance to present our studies 
as perfectly as possible, 

To give just the correct idea of the nature and characteristics of the Samhita 
text, no attempt at emendatiom has been made. It is, doubtless, incorrect mate- 
tially, metrically, grammatically, syntactically and idiomatically at more places than 
one, The stanzas are so simple that even a layman can understand them at the 
first reading. 
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भूतं भाव्यं वर्तमान प्रत्यक्षं वेत्ति बुद्धिमान्‌ । 

सखा कविर्महामन्त्री पण्डितो हितबोधकः ॥ ९ ou 
सत्याचायाँ ANA: तस्य राइस्तदाऽभवत | 
विक्रमाकमहीपस्य सर्व भावीफरन्तदा ॥ १० ॥ 
रामलकवत प्राज्ञो दर्शयामास सत्तमः । 

अभिमानप्रदं राज्ञा तन्मूलात्स तु पण्डितः ॥ ११॥ . 
एवं बहुतिथे काळे समतीते कदाचन । 

भाविनाश्च मनुष्याणां सर्वेजातिजुषामपि ॥ १२ ॥ 
सवेवृत्तं विजानासि तन्मे sf महामते । 

विक्रमार्के विनीते च श्रद्धया RJA ॥ १३॥ 
सत्याचार्यों महामेथाः प्रत्युवाच शुचिस्मितः । 
भगुर्गुरुमहा: सर्वे चन्दसूयरीझयो5निलः ॥ qv ॥ 

हरो हरिस्तथा सृष्टा नैव ते विफल विदुः । 
अतीत्यैतान्मवेट्रह्मः त्वदधीनं जगद्भवेत्‌ ॥ १५ d 
तस्यानुग्रहमूळेन यस्य कस्यापि सम्भवेत्‌ । 

तव प्रीत्या विवक्ष्येऽहं मम यहुद्धिगोचरम्‌ ॥ १६॥ 
सत्याचायों मद्दामेधा अवकारे दिने दिने । 
विक्रमार्कमहीपस्य शात्रमेतजगी पुरा ॥ १७ ॥ 
ज्योविःशासत्रतरोबीज छोकज्ञानस्य जन्मभूः | 
ज्योतिर्विदाञ्च जीवातुः कवीनां विश्रमस्थलम्‌ ॥ १८ ॥ 
अथीजेने सहायश्च आपदर्णोनिधिष्ठवः । 
सत्याचार्यवचो हित्वा किमन्यद्कवि विद्यते ॥ १९ u 
होरामूलात्‌ कचिदज्ञानं गणितादिना्च मूलतः। 
योगप्रभावमूलेव शात्मेतद्विनिश्चितम्‌ ॥ २० ॥ 


(२) 
प्रथमभावः 


श्रीपतीं प्रणिपत्याहं प्रणम्य च नवग्रहान्‌ । 
लोकानासुपक्राराय वक्ष्येऽहं सत्यसंहिताम्‌ ॥ ३१ ॥ 
कुक्षरांशे पूवेभागे तुलालमस्य जातके | 

वैश्यजन्मा भवेज्जातः विष्णुमक्तमताश्रयी ॥ २२ ॥ 
पश्चिमप्रान्तगे देशे अणैवग्रान्तदेशगे । 

पुण्यनगरे जननं पुण्यक्षेत्रे भविष्यति ॥ २३ ॥ 
स्वपिता सुखजीवी च राजमन्त्री भवेदपि । 

माता गुणवती साश्वी मध्यायुष्फा भविष्यति ॥ २४ ॥ 
जातकः सुन्दराङ्गक्ष किश्चित्यामशरीरवान्‌। 

सात्त्विको भविता जातः सदाचारो भविष्यति ॥ २५ ॥ 
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लोकानां हितकारी च ears परित्मजेत्‌ ! 
जन्मभूमिं परित्यज्य नातिदूरे निवासशन्‌ ॥ २६ ॥ 
महानदीतीरभूमौ छुखबासी भविष्यति i 
विंशपूर्वोपरिकाले विदेशे पठनं भवेत्‌. 1 २७ ॥ 
नीतियाल्लप्रसङ्गादौ giam पदे पदे । 


ह्वात्रींशे वत्सरे कले द्वीपान्तरनिवासचान्‌ d २८ d 


न्यायदर्शी च भविता प्रसिद्धश्च भविष्वति । 
विद्यावान्‌ भविता जातो नानाविद्याविद्यरदः ॥ २९ N 
पूर्वेमाषी च भविता मृदुभाषी भविष्यति i 
सर्वा भूमिः कुटुम्ब लोकानां हितमातरेत्‌ ॥ ३० ॥ 


_ सत्यभाषी यशस्वी च सर्वे्ादनणीयव कू | 


सर्वे अनाः बभूवु्च अस्यैव वच्ने स्थिताः ॥ ३१ ॥ 
स्वदेशवत्रधारी अ अन्यानपि धारयेत । 
महाजनसभामध्ये नदुभाषी प्रियंवदः ए ३२॥ 
न गर्वी नाभिमानी च सुगुणी च भवेन्नरः । 
विष्णोरंशो भवेजातो रक्षणार्थं भुवं गतः ॥ ३३ ॥ 
बहुभैत्री च जायते जगन्मित्रं नवेदयम्‌ । 
बहिरन्तःसमाकारो विश्युद्धोड्ये नविष्यत्ते ॥ ३४ ॥ 
विशालहृदयो जातो विशुद्धहदय्स्तथा 1 

॥३५॥ 


देवांश यो भवेजातस्तन्नवृत्त्ये भविष्याते । 
ग्रहस्थाश्रमवासी च आश्रमे ग्रीतेमान्‌ AIT ॥ ३६ ॥ 
न तथा सौख्यभाग जातो जगद्ये च SEATS । 
कारागारनिवेशादि gam भविज्यति ३७ ॥ 
पश्चचत्वारिके qd quum पुरा । 
कारागारप्रवेशश्च ज्वरपीडा भविञ्यति a ३८ ॥ 
Evel राहुदाये च वहुकश्‍्् जायते । 

षदृषष्टी वत्सरे याते यत्नकार्याङ्कूलनम्‌ ॥ ३९ ॥ 
राज्ये सौक्ैमादेस्यं erat mufuc भवेत. । 
यत्नकार्ये सिद्धकल्पो जातकस्य सविष्यठि ॥ ४० n 
ज्ञानमार्ग प्रवृत्तिश्च नीतिमार्गे प्रश्रत्तिमान_। 

जगदर्थे कष्टमाग्‌ च उपवासश्च RH ॥ ४१ ॥ 
कीपेजीवी भविता सप्तत्यतीतं परं वयः । 

षष्टिपूर्वे कष्टता च जातकस्य भविष्यति 1 ४२ ॥ 
सप्तती वत्सरे पूर्व महान्गण्ड्च जायते 1 
महामृत्यज्ञयजापं तस्मिन्काले सदाचरेत्‌ ॥ ४३ ॥ 
जनभारविनम्रा च भूनिविष्णुमुपेचुषी । 


VER oes tot ११ eer tenner pace Hu ४४ d 
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गच्छ शीघ्रे ममांदोन तव स्वास्थ्यं करोमि च । 
पञ्चचत्वारिके पश्चाद्‌ स्वदेशे वासवान्‌ भवेत्‌ ॥ ४५ ॥ 
जगद्वितार्थे कायैश्च वर्षे वषें भविष्यति । 

TÀ गते काळे यत्नकार्यस्य सिद्विसान्‌ ॥ ४६ ॥ . 
dead विघ्नमादेरयं मनसि क्लेशवान्‌ भवेत्‌ । 

राजपक्षे स्वपक्षे च विरोधश्चं भविष्यति ॥ ४७ ॥ 
एकषष्टी तदा वर्षे विरोघश्च महान्भवेत्‌ ॥ ४८ ॥ 
द्विषष्टी वत्सरे काले किञ्चिद शमनमादिरोत्‌ । 

किञ्चिद्‌ स्वातन्तर्यमादेरयमस्वस्थश्च भवेन्नरः ॥ ४९ ॥ 


. विदेशगमनश्चैव पञ्चषष्टिकपूर्वके । 


श्वेतप्रसुःसावभौमस्तस्य दशनमादिशेत्‌ ॥ ५० ॥ 
तस्य मूलात्कायैसिद्धिजीतकस्य भविष्यति । 
पश्चातस्वदेशवासी च आश्रमे वासवान्‌ भवेत्‌ ॥ ५१॥ 
ज्ञानमार्गफ्रृत्तिथ जातकस्य भविष्यति । 

सप्ततिबत्सरे पूर्वे योगसिद्धि जायते ॥ ५२ d 
नसझवकलिसंख्ये शुक्क॒वर्ष च सूर्ये 

गतवति ललनांले' मन्दवारे WERT । 

भवति च तुललमे जायमानश्व जातः 

भवति च गुणशाली भाग्यवान्‌ Fen: ॥ ५३ ॥ 
कारदेशविपर्यासान्न्यूनाधिकफलमिदम्‌ । . 

को वक्ता तारतम्यत्य तमेकं que विना ॥ ५४ ॥ ` 


(३) 
द्वादशभावफलं लिख्यते 


श्रीपती प्रणीपत्याहं प्रणम्य च नवग्रहान्‌। 
लोकानासुपकाराय वक्ष्येऽहं सत्यसंहिताम्‌ ॥ ५५ ॥ 


` ge ait भूमिसूते च लगे मन्देऽलिगे मेषगते सुरेज्ये । 


n 


कन्यादिनेशे TTT राही कुलीरे तुललम्रजातः ॥५६॥ (RRE: ) 


HAT पूर्वेभागे तुलालम्रत्य जातके | 
वैश्यजन्मा सुखी जातो विष्णुभक्तो मताश्रयी ॥ ५७ ॥ 
नानाजातिजनाकीर्णे पश्चिमप्रान्तदेशगे । 
नगरे जननञचैव पुण्यक्षेत्रे भविष्यति ॥ ५८ ॥ 
जातको दीर्घजीवी च प्रसन्नमुखमेत्रवान्‌। | 
समांशः समदेही च PAL ॥ ५९ ॥ 
सात्त्विको धर्मंशाली च साक्षात्सत्त्वं रीरभाक्‌ । 
. जन्मावनि परित्यज्य द्विनिस्थलनिवासवान्‌ ॥ ६० ॥ 
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विंशत्यब्दे परे काले RAS समादिशेत्‌ d 

PONT भविता जातो शोका बहुकश्क्ृत्‌ d ६१ ॥ 
देशभाषादेवभाषा . .. . TT वेशारदः । 

मृदुभाषी सत्यभाषी सरनाषी भवेन्नरः ॥ ६२ ॥ 

तस्य वाक्यानुसारी च Sat जोकहितैषिणः d . 
*स्वदेशवस्रधारी च सर्वाजये च धार्येत ॥ ६३ ॥ 
बहुभार्यापतिः स्पात्‌ पश्चद्भावोसमुद्धवः | 
स्वप्राबल्यविशेषेण लोके -ख्खतकीटिनान्‌ ॥ ६४॥ 
क्षमी शीली च सविता न कटापि च कोपवान्‌ । 
TROT न तथा TAAL भवेत्‌ ॥ ६५॥ 
जगन्मित्रं भवेज्जातो जपतामुप्कारकृट । 

माता गुणवती साध्वी मध्यायुन्यवती नदेत्‌ d ६६॥ 
बिदेशबासे जातस्य ÀA माटनाराकृत | 

नेतरे नेत्रे तदा वर्षें ase जायते ॥ ६७॥ 
स्वपिता राजमम्त्रो च राजन्यबनमित्वान्‌ | 
षोडशाब्दे तदा काले पितूचाऱ्य्य TAT ॥ ६८ ॥ 
geet जातो विशा्ल्हृदकस्तथा | 
बहिरन्तःसमाकारः सजनो भविता गुणी ॥ ६९ ॥ 
यदेव हृदये तिष्ठेत्‌ तत्तदेटत्वन्न्‌ gd । 

लोकमान्यो भवेडून्यो नेबयोषन्यो जनेष्यति ॥ ७० ॥ 
निस्समाभ्यधिको जातो aps भवष्यति । 
लोककल्याणहेतुश्च देवोऽयं सत्-छ्पतः ॥ ७१ ॥ 
गुणबाहुल्यपात्रश्च गणिठुं सेव शक्यते । 

यथा ताराश्च गगने तथा न्ल्ये गुणाः त्विताः ॥ ७२ U 
वेदपुत्राश्च जायेरन्‌, तेऽपि छोकहितैदिणः । 

पुत्नवर्ग भवेदेको WAVES जायते bi 

न गर्वी नाभिमाली च विजयी झुनयी नरः । 


4 


बुद्धिमान्‌ भविता जातः Sar st SERIE ॥ ७४॥ , 


आयामिसूचनाबुद्धिः परेषां बुद्धिदायकः d 

धीरः साहसवान्‌ जातः als यैविवेकवान्‌ ॥ ७५॥ 
WIAA च सम्प्राप्ते स्वकार्यं ब परित्यजेत्‌ । 
असाध्यमपि कार्यच SET साधयेदषि ॥ ७६ ॥ 
अनृणो भविता जातः gen भवेन्नरः । 

मध्ये मध्ये कापि पीडा दद्षनाअस्य शान्तिकृत्‌ ॥ ७७ d 
दीर्घजीवी च भरिता इति सव्यस्य सन्मतम्‌। ` 
बाणे रसे पुरा पश्चात्‌ कटनागू मृत्युहोमकृत! ॥ ७८॥ 
भार्यैका भविता साध्वी रुप्च्रीज्युणान्विता । 

पवित्रता महाभाग्य SAT सदा ॥ ७९ d 
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जातकष्टे कष्टभागा जातसोख्ये सुखान्विता । 

बाल्ये विवाहसिद्धिश्व न्रयोदशकवत्सरे ॥ ८० ॥ 
मातृतुल्यपरल्लीक: एकपत्नित्रतश्वरेत्‌ । 

भाग्यवान भविता जातो न तथा भूरिभाग्यवान्‌ ॥ ८१ ॥ 
मध्ये मध्ये कष्टभाग्‌ च भाग्यभङ्गश्च जायते | 

धर्म मागें मतिश्चैव साक्षाद्वर्म इवापरः ॥ ८२ N 
सुक्रमी मानवान्‌ जातः कर्मकौराल्यवान भवेत. । 
न्यायदर्शी न्यायवादी द्वीपान्तरनिवासवान ॥ ८३ ॥ 
जनोपकारकरणो बन्धनादिककष्टभाक्‌ ॥ ev ॥ 
पञ्चचत्वारिके वर्षे स्वदेशागमनं भवेत्‌ । 

देशसेवी भवेज्जातो देशानामुपकारकृत्‌ ॥ ८५ ॥ 
राज्ञा सह विरोधश्च राजभीतिश्च जायते । 
कारागारनिवेशादिबहुकष्टं भविष्यति ॥ ८६ ॥ 
वयोऽन्ते ज्ञानशाली च देवतायुरुभक्तिमान्‌ | 
योगानुष्ठानकुशली RISE जायते ॥ ८७॥ 
घनलाभो विशेषेण wem व्ययो भवेत । 

qup वत्सरे पूर्वे पितामाताइखावहः ॥ ८८ ॥ 
दशमाब्दे परे कारे सुखदाये तदा पुनः | 
विद्याभ्यासञ्च कुर्वीत... . .. ..पठिष्यति ॥ ८९ ॥ 
विंशत्यब्दे पूवेकाले भार्यासौख्यसुखोद्धवः i 
विदेशगमनं वासो नीतिशाख्रप्रसङ्गकृत्‌ ॥ ९० ॥ 
Rara g जातश्च नीतिशात्नविशारद: । 
स्वदेशागमनं जातं न हि सौकयेजीवनम्‌ ॥ ९१ ॥ 
पश्चाद्‌ द्वीपान्तरे वासो द्विश्रित्थलनिवासवान, । 
चत्वारिंवत्सरे पूर्वे न्‍्यायदर्शी प्रसिद्धिमान्‌ ॥ ९२ ॥ 
qarg विसजनच्वेव देशसेवादिमूलतः | 

बहुकष्ट्च जायते चतुश्चत्वारिके पुरा ॥ ९३ ॥ 
पश्चचत्वारिके काळे स्वदेशागमनं भवेत्‌ । 

देशानां हितकारी च बहूनामुपदेशकृत्‌ ॥ ९४ ॥ 
कारागारनिवेशादिबहुकष्ट्च जायते । : 
aari महान्विश्नो राजभीतिर्महत्यपि ॥ ९५ ॥ 
बन्धनं मरणबैव बहूनाश्व भविष्यति । 

पञ्चषष्टौ तदा काले जातकस्य तदा परे ॥ ९६ ॥ 
एकषष्टौ वत्सरे च विरोधश्च महान्‌ भवेत्‌ । 

Reet वत्सरे काले विदेशगमनं भवेत्‌ ॥ ९७ ॥ 
AT सार्वभौमस्तस्मद्शनमादिशेत्‌ । 
तन्मूलात्कायैसिद्धिश्च जातकस्य कचिद्भवेत्‌ ॥ ८९ 0 
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देवांशोऽयं भवेज्ञातो मानु रूपमास्थितः । 
चिष्णोरंशश्च जायते इति सत्यस्य सम्मतम्‌ ॥ ९९ ॥ 
पश्चादपि च जातय ज्ञानमार्ग प्ररत्तिळत 1 
FURA च भक्तिश्च विरक्तिश्च भविष्यति ॥ १००॥ 
कृते नुसिहरूपेप त्रेतायां रघुरूपतः i . 
. नद्वापरे कृष्णरूपेण कलाबंदोन जायते ॥ १०१ ॥ 

आदी केतुदशा बिता च इखवान्‌ SA च Hung: 
चैवाह्मदिशुभश्व फुत्रजननं पित्रोर्विनष्टं भवेत. । 

सूर्ये शीतकरे गुणो aaget भौमे रदेशे वसेत्‌ 

wat यत्नविरोधन्श्च विमना अन्ते भवेत सिद्धिगः ॥ १०२ ॥ 
इद्ह्यानाध्व महतां विरळं जन्म जायते । 

पश्चसाहश्िके पूर्वे कलौ वर्षे भवन्ति च ॥ १०३ ॥ 
यथा नभसि तारश्च नद्यां वै सिकता यथा d 

एवं गुणमणांस्तस्य गणितुं नैव शक्यते ॥ १०४ ॥ 
गुणारामे यथा रासे प्रजा आसन्कृते युगे । 

कलावपि गुणाम्खेधौ तत्र ............. च ॥ १०५ 
कालदेशविपयोसान्न्चूताधिक्रफलमिदस्‌ । 

को वक्ता तारतम्यस्य तमेकं वेधसं निना ॥ १०६ ॥ 


इति खत्यसंहितायां तुलालमतातके कुलरांशफलं । शुभं भूयात्‌ ॥ 


INDUS CIVILIZATION* 
IIL CERAMICS, SEALS AND SHALINGS, SHELL, Ivory, FAIENCE, &C. 


», 
By 
Dr. A. D. PUSALKER, MA., LLB, PH.D. 


THIS time I shall deal with ceramics, seals and sealings, shell, ivory, faience, 
pastes and plaster, and metals and minerals. 


CERAMICS : Ceramics has rightly been regarded as the terre firma of 
archeology. Pottery is the most abundant material left at Mohenjo-Daro, 
Pottery again, is, except very rarely, manufactured at the site and furnishes 
a local touch. In Egypt, the study of various types of pottery belonging to 
different ages and periods has been reduced to exact science, and a scheme of 
sequence has been evolved based on pottery. 


Excavations at Nineveh, in a mound dug up 92’ to virgin soil, reveal 
five successive cultures going back to 5000 B.c. The earliest is a plain, coarse, 
incised ware, followed by brilliant three-colour decorations on a varnished slip. 
Then came grey varnished pottery, after which is placed the Erech red 
ware of c. 4000 B.c. Finally, the wheel-made painted pottery and incised 
pottery made their appearance. Tombs at Tepe Gaura antedate the royal 
tombs at Ur, and belong to about 3700 B. c. Mesopotamia in this age was 
connected with Anatolia and Syria to the west, and Baluchistan to the east. 
Pottery of the painted Ur type carries this to the Sth millennium B. C., the deli- 
cate egg-shell pottery. Sir Leonard WOOLLEY suggests the following sequence 
of time. The early five wares of Susa may be assigned c. 4250 5.0. The five 
wares of Musyan and Tel-el-Obeid reveal the transitional stage between the 
natural and geometric designs, and pertain, according to Dr. FRANKFORT, to a 
later stage, i.e, c. 4000 B.C. Still later comes the polychrome pottery of Kish I, 
Susa II and North Syria. Latest of all are the earliest remains at Ur, of 
about 3100 B.c.? 


* Extension Lecture delivered on March 9, 1942. The first, two lectures have 
appeared in Bhératiya Vidya, IIT, pp. 21-39 and pp. 140-19. 


1 Sir John MARSHALL'S 'Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization (London, 
1931), Dr. E. J. H. MackY's Further Excavations at Mohenjo-Daro (Delhi, 1938), 
Pandit M. S. VATS's Excavations at Harappa (Delhi, 1940), Mr, N. G. MAJUMDAR'S 
Explorations in Sind (Delhi, 1984), and Rao Bahadur K. N. DIKSHIT’S Prehistoric 
Civilization of the Indus Valley (Madras, 1939) have been largely drawn upon for 
this lecture; and in view of this general acknowledgment of indebtedness, I have 
but rarely referred to these books in the footnotes. Unless otherwise specifically 
stated, references to Plates and Seal Nos. are from tha MIC. 

2 Cf. FRANKFORT, Archzology and the Sumerian Problem (Chicago, 1932) ; 
Srikanta Sastri, THQ, XVI, pp. 511-523 ; VENKATESVARA, Cult, Her., ILI, pp. 51-53. 
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MoHENJO-DARO POTTERY : The clay used for pottery seems to be slightly 
different from that used by the potrers at present. Mohenjo-Daro pottery 
frequently has sand or lime cr both :nixed. mth clay, more often in painted 
ware than in the plain. Mos of the undecarated pottery was made of clay 
of a good quality that burned pink oz light--ed in colour. Sometimes a clay 
that burned grey was employed. But this'clay is not confined to any parti- i 
cular type of vessel ; so it seems thaz jars oi this clay were not importations, 
Perhaps the clay ‘itself was imported ; it apparently required no tempering. 


A special paste, very close in texture, containing neither sand nor lime, 
was sometimes used for smaller jars. Another kind of paste was slate-coloured 
and was exactly similar to that used in the p-2-Sargonic period at Kish. This 
colour may be obtained in natural clay or Sy mixing a light-coloured clay 
with organic substance such as cowdrng, with carbonizes when baked. The 
vessels of this kind of clay are of medium thickness, have neither sand nor 
lime, nor have they any slip. 


It is significant that grey ware wes also used in ancient times in other 
countries outside India, in Sumer, for instan», and among the Danubian and 
the Minyan wares. The slip mostly used on unpainted ware was cream- 


coloured, sometimes with yellowish -inge, tometimes almost white, varying _ 


much in thickness. Slip of red oxide was used for most of the better class 
pottery. Chocolate-coloured slips ar» someviat rare. Chocolate and purple `: 
slips took their colour from manganese, sometimes apparently mixed with a 
little red oxide. 


The Mohenjo-Daro ware was weil baked in the kilns, some of which are 
recently found in the DK Aree. It was previously assumed that open- kiln was 
used for baking pottery at Mohenjo-Daro ; but more kilns have been found 
later on.2 Kilns were circular in shape with arrangements for heating under- 
neath a floor provided with flies. The arra-gement generally resembles that 
in the pottery kilns at Kish : there was a piz for fuel, and a domed compart- 
ment above to hold ithe vessel to be baked, the communication between the 
two being effected by round holes in the floor of the upper chamber. But the 
kilns at Kish were rectangular. At Jemdet Nasr, kilns similar to*those at 
Mohenjo-Daro were found, bct M. "WATELIN described them as bread ovens. 
At Susa, a rectangular kiln similar t; the Bish one, is dated to the second 
period. Thus, a pottbr's kiln of an advance type was in use in Sind, Elam 
and Sumer at a very early period. Dr. MACEAY has expressed surprise at the 
open furnace used in the villages around in modern Sind, when nearly 3500 
years ago, efficient kilns were used. In contradiction to Dr. MACKAY'S state- 
ment, Dr. GHURYE says that he saw built-up kilns for the purpose of firing 
at Hala and Sehwan.5 





3 Fur, Exc, p. 177; MIC, pp. 62) 102, 
4 Fur. Exc., p. 177. 
5 Journ. Univ. Bom, IV, p. 6. 
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fer, Practically all pottery is wheel-made, hand-made ware being rare. Hand- 
made ware is uncommon: in upper levels, but a good many examples have 
recently been unearthed from the lower levels, especially the lowest. Potter's 
wheel, according to Dr. HALL, was invented in Elam? ; but this is doubtful as 
no chariot wheel has so far been discovered there, and the idea of the chariot 
wheel originated with the potter 


Few jars were made in two pieces, joined when still wet and returned to 
the wheel for final trimming. Trimming of the lower part of a vessel was 
done with a knife or any similar instrument. Trimming was not confined to 
Mohenjo-Daro alone ; it is found in Egypt, as also in Macedonian and Minoan 
ware. 

All pottery is well baked ; there is practically not a single underfired jar 
or potsherd 


There is very little handled pottery, although in Egypt and Babylon such 
vessels were common in earlier periods. 


A great majority of vases has flati bases, while very! few are with round 
bases Certain types have very pointed bases, requiring special jar-stands for 
support. The commonest drinking vessel had a knob or point at the bottom. 
Decoration of pottery jars by scoring them with a comb or a similar instru- 
ment was not at all common at Mohenjo-Daro. It is not possible even to 

refer to the various types into which pottery has been classified by archæo- 
logists. Reference is made in the footnote ta a few! of the unusual types as 
also to some common types.” Among pottery, special mention may be made 
of a little theriomorphio vessel, 5:35” long, in the form of a couchant ram.® 
Though such vessels are well known in the ancient sites of the Near and 
Middle East, this is the only one found in prehistoric India. Representations of 

sheep, however, are rare on theriomorphic vessels, and Dr. Mackay records 
only two other specimens. Sir Arthur EVANS regards some of the theriomor- 
phic vessels to have been used as inkstands, which is not improbable, especially 
in the case of the Mohenjo-Daro specimen as black stains were found inside 
it. n 

Stereotyped forms of the unpainted pottery are uninteresting. Want of 
merit may be due to the uniform character necessary for mass production, 
and need not necessarily be due to the potter's art being primitive, With the 


— 





5 Cam. Anc. Hist., I, p. 579. 

* Rare types: Knobbed ware, which is wheel-made,* is unusual in its 
technique ; there is only one complete specimen (Pl LXVI. 54, Fur. Exc.) made of 
porous, light grey paste in which knobs are arranged almost regularly in five rows ; 
inscribed pottery, on some recent specimens inscriptions were cut after the vessels 
were baked; spouted vessels; fluted pottery; ribbed pottery; cylindrical ware; 
suspended vessels ; etc. Common types: scored pottery ; grey ware ; offering stands: 
miniature toilet and funerary vessels; jar stands; beakers; heaters; dishes; jar 
covers ; vases; basins ; etc. 

8 Pl LXVI. 28 (Fur. Exc): Fur, Exc. p. 188; MACKAY, JRSA, 82, p. 221. 
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exception of one or two types there axe no similarities between the potteries of 
Mohenjo-Daro and ancient Sumer. Among the pottery at Mohenjo-Daro, 
straight and angular shapes are the exception, and graceful curves, the rule. 
Moreover, very few pieces have the angular projection or carination at the 
junction of shoulder and body which is so ccmmon a feature of the wares at 
Musyan and Susa, and which is also presen: in some of the pottery from 
Kish. In the frequent use of the briliant rec slip, a great deal of the pottery 
of Mohenjo-Daro is comparable with the wars at Jemdet Nasr, and also with 
some of the wares at Musyan and Susa II. It is somewhat curious that only 
two types of vessels have a handle. Handles are also rare among the early 
wares of Sumer and Elam, save for simple perforated lugs. Flat-based vessels 
were in more general use than those with a rounded or pointed base. 


. Now, to turn to painted potferr, we find that it is comparatively less 
common ; but its technique and designs are distinctive from those of historic 
period. Perfect pieces in the painted ware are rather rare. The colour most 
commonly used in decorating pottery was black, a manganiferous hematite ; 
the same pigment is used for the panied pritery of Sind even today; Red 
paints were hardly used in the mcnochrome decoration, while there are very 
few examples of the polychrome ware. The colour materials were red ochre 
for the red paint and gypsum for the white; sometimes a green pigment, 
terre verte. Small vessels were pairted witl brushes made of hair. Reed 
pen was used for certain details. 


On most of the painted jars, the decoration was applied over a wash or 
a slip. Washes were on the whole rare, being distinguished from slips by the 
surface of the jar showing through them in places. Slips were coloured buff, 
cream, pink and red. 


The paste, of which painted pcttery was made, was a very carefully 
kneaded light clay, which on beirg fired, turns a light salmon red colour. 
Sometimes mica occurs in the paste in large quantities. In the grey ware, 
the paste has a curious soapy feeling ; the sarface is carefully polished, but 
has no slip. All the specimens are perfectly baked. 

‘Painted wares have been classified into two groups, viz. (1) those deco- 
rated with simple lines, and (2) those on which designs and motifs are 
painted. The first group has simple, horizonte! bands. There are numerous 
designs and motifs employed in decorating tke second group, of which some 
are mentioned in the footnote. ‘Though fluted ware in pottery has been dis- 
covered, no specimens of fluted metal work zre found at Mohenjo-Daro. 


The borders are of various kinds 2^ 





9 Comb motif, alsa found at Susa, but absent from Jemdet Nasr, Sistan and 
Musyan wares; V motif; hide motif intersecting circle motif ; cross-like and 
geometric motifs ; etc. 

10 Rounded borders, not found at Jemdet Nasr, Sistan, Susa and Musyan 
wares; bead borders; hemispherical borders; zigzag borders; triangles with in- 
curved circles ; chequer borders ; etc, 
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After comparisons with the painted wares of other countries, Dr. MACKAY 
provisionally places the Mohenjo-Daro painted pottery between Susa II, 
Musyan, Jemdet Nasr period and the Nal pottery, i.e, between the 4th mil- 
lennium and the first quarter of the 3rd millennium B.C.!Y 


PoLYcHROME WARE: The polychrome ware of Mohenjo-Daro is quite 
distinctive resembling tha wares of Sumer and Elam neither in the designs 
used, nor in the mode of decoration. It shows painting vf vermilion and 
black on a ground of cream. Besides these were used green, terre verte and 
also bright yellow. Red and yellow appear to be earth colours; black may 
be a soot of some kind. 


Curiously enough, the only glazed pottery at Mohenjo-Daro comes from 
a very early level. It would perhaps be unsafe to regard this glazed ware as 
imported, for nothing like it has yet been found either in Sumer or Elam. 


INCISED WARE : Very few examples, and all, comparatively small frag- 
ments, have been found of the incised ware. The incised decoration at 
Mohenjo-Dard was confined to the bases of the pans, always inside, and to 
the dishes of offering-stands. Ware incised otherwise than by comb is very 
rare in upper levels, while quite a few specimens have been found from the 
lower levels. Several of the patterns recall shells, and some of them were 
actualy made with a shell as a tool. Occasionally, but rarely, hand-made 
pottery vesseld were decorated with incised designs. 


EGG-SHELL POTTERY : Prof. BANERJI has noted fine egg-shell pottery 
which is absent in Susa and Babylon? This is locally known as Kagzi, i.e. 
paper-like, and is of exquisitely delicate workmanship? 

Then we come to the various types of pottery found by Mr. MAJUMDAR 
in his explorations in Sind.24 

Hill men, Jake-dwellers and those on the banks of the Indus—all used 
wheel-made pottery. Hand-made pottery, though not altogether absent, was 
produced under exceptional circumstances. The following is the classification 
of pottery. First comes the thin ware of buff or light red clay with purely 
geometric patterns. In Sind, it was first found at Amri, then at Lohri and at 
Other sites in the hills of Western Sind. This ware is bichrome, but frequently 
polychrome effect is produced by the use of a reddish brown band. Vessels 
of this type, mostly beakers and bowls, are rimless. „Next comes the well- 
baked thick ware of bright terra cotta colour with decorations in black on 
polished red slip, varying between Indian red and vermilion. It has al com- 
bination of geometric devices with plants and animal forths. 


Black-on-red ware is pretty common at Chanhu-Daro, Ghazi Shah, Kare- 
het and Shahjo-Katiro. Some sites have plain or undecorated pottery, show- 





71 MIC, pp. 333-34. 1? Mod, Rev., Dec. 1924, p. 674. 
28 Bherumal MAHIRCHAND, Mokenjo-Daro, p. 60. 
14 Especially pp, 50f, 61 ff, 66 ff, 811f, 901f, 114 ff, 121, 125 ff, 1480. 
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ing paucity of painted pottery As zt Mohenic-Daro, painted specimens are 
comparatively few, vast majority beimg of the undecorated class, at Lakhiyo 
and Ali Murad. Painted pottery is 2rofuse at lower levels at Chanhu-Daro, 
while at upper stratum it is fer less commer. In Baluchistan, Suktagen-dor 
represents a culture closely allied to Mchenjo-Daro on account of the striking 
rarity of painted pottery as compared to ths plain fabric.* It appears that 
the painted pottery had a very wide currency over Sind and Baluchistan in 
its initial stages and gradually became rare in course of time. At Ghazi Shah, 
black-on-red pottery, was four at lewest levels, It is therefore clear that 
black-on-red technique was prevalent: over a long period of time, and these 
sites represent at least two phases of the Indus culture, one co-existent with 
the pale ware culture and another posterior tn it. Mohenjo-Daro belongs to 
a later phase, when people Escame more matter-of-fact and utilitarian in 
their outlook, and preferred the hard-ournt red ware to the more delicate and 
indifferently burnt pale fabric. 


Ceramic remains at Nal, Nuncara and kindred sites in Baluchistan, 
which show a geometric style. form: a distircz group by themselves, related 
to the pale wares of Sistan end areas farther afield. On the other hand, 
fabrics of a typical black-on-zed class, representing a mixture of geometric, 
zoomorphic and plant forms from the sites in North Baluchistan, like Dabar- 
kot, form another group intrucing imo this zone of pale pottery. This group 
can be directly affiliated to the culture zone of the Indus. Similarly, the pale 
ware of Sind, which bears a family likeness to the potteries of Kulli-Mehi, 
Nal and Nundara is also an intrusive element in the Indus Valley. 


Sir Aurel STEIN's stratification 5f certain sites in Baluchistan has led 
him to the conclusion that the Kulli Mehi vara belongs to an earlier epoch 
as compared to that of Nal. Stratigraphical evidence shows Amri pottery to 
be earlier than the Mohenjo-Daro pottery. 


The pottery of Harappa s, “in all ma:n essentials, identical with that 
of Mohenjo-Daro.”! Almost every type af pottery from Mohenjo-Daro is 
found at Harappa. Stamped or inscribed pottery which is hardly found at 
Mohenjo-Daro, is fairly common at Harappa. The inscriptions are either 
potters’ marks or owners’ names. Scored glcbiets with pointed bases are the 
only wares which are stamped. More usually, the inscriptions are not stamp- 
ed but incised. In shape, corcpositicn, firing, slip, colouring and decoration, 
Harappa pottery is very similar to the Morenjo-Daro ware. 


Sir John MARSHALL, has classified the Baluchistan pottery and com- 
pared it with the Indus Valley ware ; tae conclasion is that “ the Indus influence 
predominated over the easterr: districcs of Baluchistan and the corresponding 
districts to the northward of it as alsc certain places to the south-westward."1* 

15 Exc. at Harappa, p. 275 ; also pp. 286, 257 ; Ch. IX deals with Pottery. 
18 MIC, pp. 96-101. : 
17 S. K. AIYANGAR, Hindu ill. Wkl-, Nov. 12, 1933, p. 7. 
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Dr. FRANKFORT, on the other hand, pronounces Sir John MARSHALU's compari- 
sons and comparisons made with “various fabrics from Persia and Meso- 
potamia,” as "ill founded and entirely misleading ;" according to him, "the 
painted, pottery found in India is the product of an entirely local develop- 
ment, in which traditions of a more ancient ceramic art from the Iranian 
highlands are incorporated. "2 Prof. BANERJI connects the Indus pottery 
with Crete and the Aegian region. According to Prof, VENKATESVARA, “the 
antiquities of Baluchistan are part and parcel of the Indus Valley culture, 
and do not represent a half way between Sumeria and India.”2° The present 
writer is unable to hazard any opinion as he has not at his disposal a re- 
presentative collection of originals?! 


SEALS : The seals discovered in the various strata constitute one of the 
most interesting features of the finds. Up to May, 1927, 558 seals were col- 
lected, and Dr. MACKAY speaks of 687 seals in the further excavations. 
Dr. HUNTER states that he examined over two thousand til April 1931.22 
Most of the seals have one or zwo lines of pictographs or scripts, and the 
representation of some animal. Steatite, faience, ivory and pottery are the 
materials used for manufacturing seals. With regard to seals of faience it 
may be observed that Dr. MACKAY enumerates some seals of faience ; but 
Dr. HUNTER states that “faience does not appear to have been used at 
Mohenjo-Daro or Harappa for making inscribed seals"? 


Steatite seals were cut intd shape by means of a saw, after which the 
boss, which occupied nearly a third of the area at the back of the seal, was 
cut. Then the boss was rounded off after the groove by a knife, and finished 
off with an abrasive. The designs appear to have been cut with a burin. In 
most of the seals the work is cleverly done, no evidence of the use of the 
drill being found though carefully looked for. In carving they first completed 
the body before outlining the otker parts. Inscriptions were added later and 
were neatly arranged. Almost ali the seals were coated with a smooth, glassy 
looking substance, which, on analysis was found to contain no traces of cop- 
per. A similar seal found at Kish still retains the blue or green colouring, 
which shows that the Indus seals also were possibly coloured, but that the 
colour has disappeared through long deposit in the damp and salty soil of 
the site. 


Of the seals recovered in further excavations, mostewere made of steatite, 
generally white, but sometimes grey, dull yellow, or even black. Steatite 
was hardened by heating, and no coating was necessary; in the case of good 
white steatite, Soft glazed paste was used for some seals. A cylindrical seal 





18 ABIA, VII, pp. 1-2; also, Arch. and Sum. Prob., pp. 23-26. 
19 Mod. Rev., Dec. 1924, p. 674. 2 AP, 1930, p. 13. 
21 Cf. Arch. and Sum. Prob., p. 25n 2. 
2 Dr. HUNTER has dealt with the inscriptions on these seals in his excellent 
monograph, The Script of Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro, London, 1934. 
23 JRAS, 1932, p. 467. 
11 
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(No. 376, Fur. Exc.) was made of calcite, commonly used for cylindrical 
seals in Mesopotamia. Two were made of a v.treous paste, a material rarely 
used in making seals, Only two were made o? silver, No, 479 (Fur. Exc.) 
was made of a creamy white marble, hither-o not found, at Mohenjo-Daro. 
It is probably an importation, as both the device on the seal and its material 
are unusual. Seal No. 658 (Fur. Exc.). is cf limestone, and No. 653 (Fur. 
Exc.) of some white composition looking like finely powdered steatite, with 
the figures and the inscription moulded, not zat. 


Dr. Mackay has classified the seals under ten heads, and the same 
classification has been followed in tae furtke: excavations. Of these, (e) 
the cylinder seals, (e) button-seals, (g) cube seals, and (j) round seals 
with no boss and inscribed on both sides, do rot appear to be seals, as most 
of them are to be read as written and hence are themselves sealed.^* The 
so-called cylinder seals are, in addition, very lightly incised. The button 
seals have a boss different from that on the seals, and Dr. HUNTER regards 
them as amulets ;2 Dr. MAcEAY sugzests a reigious use for them, similar to 
pintaderasz* The cube seals, of waich on five specimens are available, 
are made of sandy yellow paste, ¢ materEl different from that used for 
other seals; and further, they are not perfcrated, and are to be read as 
inscribed ; hence they were probably votive objects. Round seals include 
only one specimen which is to be read as vritten, and hence is not! a seal. 
By far the most popular type seems to bd (3) square seals with perforate 
boss on the reverse, made of steatite, with avout 900 perfect specimens. The 
favourite size is 1-1" sq., followed by 0:85” sq, and 1:2” sq., the largest size 
being 2-7" sq., and the smallest 0:5" sq. (f) Rectangular seals with perforated 
convex back were also made af steatite and 145 examples are recorded. Three 
pottery seals in this type are of particular interest, since pottery, seals of any 
type are comparatively rare az Mohenjo-Daro. These seals bear only inscrip- 
tions; no pictographs ever appear on the sides or backs of these seals. On 
many of the so-called (e) button sea.s, for which a religious use is indicated, 
appears the svastika design. This sembol wes found in use in many places 
of the ancient world, e.g, Crete, Capadocia. Troy, Susa, Musyan; but it 
was not; known in Babylonia nor in Egypt. The arms of the svastika turn 
in either direction, though the clockwise dizection is less common. The 
direction of the arms to the right is meld auspicious ;?? while some style such 
svastikas as female sthting them to be unlucky2® Seal 516 (MIC) with a 
number of squares, one set inside the other. is the only one of its kind at 
Mohenjo-Daro ; it is known zt Susa and dated to the proto-Elamite period.30 
The swastika design is also found on some zf the (c) square seals with no 
boss and frequently inscribed on bo:h sides of which 24 specimens, mostly 





2६ Cf. Hunter, JRAS, 1932, pp. 467-70. 

25 JRAS, 1932, p. 468. 26 MIC, p. 373 also n 1. 

27 See Dr. HUNTER, JRAS, 1932, p. 468. 2 MIC, p. 374. 

2 [ll Wkly of India, July 1, 1934. 3° Mem, Arch. Sur. Imd., 37, PL XV. 
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of steatite (2 pottery) are recorded. (d) The regular seals with no boss is 
a rare type, its peculiarity being that the seals bear plain inscriptions with- 
out the animal devices. (8) Round seals with perforated boss (of which one 
more is since found, making the total 4) made of steatite, are specially im- 
portant as they are similar to the Indus seals found in Mesopotamia. It is 
particularly intertsting to note that India records only 4 seals out of over 
1200 dug up at Mohenjo-Daro zlone, while in Mesopotamiq their number is 
3 out of the total of 7. The square Indus seals found in Mesopotamia are 
in the Indus language, whereas thd circular ones though| in the same script 
are in a different language. So, possibly, the latter were manufactured in 
Mesopotamia for a Sumerian speaking person of Indus descent, or “ they may 
be earlier than Mohenjo-Daro and figure the language of an earlier people." *1 
Only three cylinder seals have beer found so far af Mohenjo-Daro : one, of 
soit, glazed white paste, having a svastika on one end ; the other of calcite, 
possibly representing a scorpion; and the third one, of light yellow steatite. 
depicting two goats, These seals are not importations, since they agrea only 
in shape withi those of early Sumer and Elam ; the devices are quite unlike 
the western prototypes. Though cylinder seals were known to Mohenjo-Dar- 
ians, they never used them because press seals were in favour in the Indus 
Valley. In Sumer, press seals were in vogue before cylinder seals, whereas 
cylinder seals came first in Egypt. 
Some of the seals exhibit unusual features, notable among those from Sir 
John MARSHALL'S volumes being the following : inscribed boss (seal 18); 
no representation of animal (seals 389, 395) ; triple row of pictographs with 
the animal figure omitted (seals 396,,400). Dr. MACKAY records the follow- 
ing, among others, as seals of unusual type: animal facing the right (No. 
135 Fur. Exc.); No. 488 (Fur. Exc.) made of marble-like stone, with its 
Sumerian look seems to have been imported perhaps from Elam: No. 321 
has no animal. 


Of the 18 seals of the Indus type found in Sumer published by Dr. GApp,? 
12 round seals appear to be of Indus Valley origin. On 5, the bull is sur- 
mounted by a row of Indus Valley characters, and on one of them a bull is 
meting with a cow, of which no representation has yet occurred on seals or 
sealings at Mohenjo-Daro or Harappa. As the bosses of some of these round 
seals are curiously decorated with lines and circles with dots, Dr. GADD correctly 
ventures the suggestion that these seals were not imported from Mohenjo- 
Dero or Harappa, but from another Indus Valley site, Slight variations 
distinguished objects of the same type from different sjtes of the Indus 

Valley. 

CASE SEALS : No. 95 (Fur. Exc.) has been hollowed to serve as a recept- 

acle, perhaps for an amulet. The inside space, measuring 07^ long by 0-11” 


31 HUNTER, JRAS, 1932, p. 469, 
32 Proc. Br. Ac, Vol, XVIII, London, 1932; “Seals of Ancient Indian Style 
found at Ur.” 
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wide by 0:63" deep, was made by drilling five holes closely set in a line, and 
then breaking down the material between them. Grooved slots along and 
inside the upper edges of the interior show that it once had a cover. No. 260 


(Fur. Exc.) is a similar seal, in manufarturng which a drill was used first 
and then a chisel, 


( To be continued.) 


THE PANINIAN SCHOOL AND THE PRATISAKHYAS : 
POST-PANINIAN RECIPROCITY OF INFLUENCE* 
By 
K. MADHAVA KRISHNA SARMA, M. 0. L. ° 
Other instances of the Pratisikhya influence on Katyayana, 
The place of the Ayogaváhas : 


THE three voiceless! spirants viz. Visarjaniya, Jihvamüliya and Upadhmaniya 
and Anusvéra, Anunüsika and Yama are called Ayogaváhas.? Panini does 
not read them in his Akgarasamamnàya. He is a more practical grammarian 
than any one of his successors and is probably justified in his omission. 
The Ayogavühas as sounds do not stand on their own feet; as WHITNEY?? 
says, their utterance lays on the mouth-organs no compulsion of a defi- 
nite shaping action ; they depend for their existence on a contiguous sound. 
Panini, in preparing a homogeneous alphabet of concrete independent sounds 
perhaps thinks that the unity of his Aksarasamamnaya would be disturbed if 
the Ayogavühas are brought in.* As regards the Jihvàmüliya and Upadh- 
mānīya it may be noted that in 8.3.37 ( कुष्त्रोः x क x पौ च )Panini departing from 
his usual practice, represents these sounds phonetically (in conjunction with 
the respective contiguous sounds) without naming them. He seems to have 
understood them as qualities rather than as sounds proper. 


Kityayana with whom the Pratiéakhya bias prevails, desires them to be 
read both among ' Ans' and ‘Sars’ for some purposes pointed out by him. 
अयोगवाहानामट्सु णत्रम्‌ ॥ 
aT जश्भावषत्वे ॥ 
Se संयोगोपधासंत्ञालोऽन्तयद्वि्वचनस्थानिवद्भावश्रतिषेधाः (Aks. Sam. 5, V. 5-7) 
Patafijalis questions the necessity of Katyayana’s effort and characterizes 


most of his purposes as securable otherwise than through the reading of the 
Ayogavahas in these places, 





* Continued from Bharatiya Vidya, Vol. II, pt. II, p. 298. 
31 See MACDONELL, Vedic Gr., p. 13, and WHITNEY Sans, Gr., p. 23. 


32 For the etymology of this word see Patafijali and Kaiyataon हयवरद्‌ । Ud 


चाक्षरसमान्नायेऽयुक्ताः सन्तो वहन्ति प्रयोगं नि्वाहयन्तीत्ययोगबाहपदव्युत्पत्तिदेर्शिता । 

N. S. ed. Vol. I, p. 114. 

33 Sans. Gr, p. 23. 

3 WHITNEY thinks that “many of them are comparatively recent members of 
the Alphabetic system." Ibid, p. 23. 

35 For a correct interpretation of the third Vartika see Udyota and Ch&ya 
N. S. ed. Vol. I, p. 16. 

#6 Vide Patafijali’s comment on these; also Chaya p. 117, 
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We are here reminded of the various Pratisakhyas which read the Ayoga- 
vühas by the side of the latter, ie. 


Sar (इ, s and s). 

That Panini was not at all carried away by what I should choose to call 
Sakhaic peculiarities, is clear from Lis not mentioning 'Y4ma' anywhere in 
the Astadhyayi. The introduction of this inco the Paninian grammar serves 
no purpose whatsoever, unless to exhibit the PritiSdkhya mentality were a 
purpose. Though the value cf the other Aycgavahas is unquestionable in the 
Paninian grammar, the real question is whether they are to be read in the 
Samümnüya or not. It is but just to Katrgyana and others of his school 
to point out that they Kad their! own reascns for being the debtors of the 
PratiSikhyas to which we will returr. at the end of this paper. 

The doubling of the Upadhmàániva and the Jihvamültya stated by Katya- 
yana as one of the purposes for which they are read, has really no practical 
value in the scientific grammar of Parini. Th: instances are उर > २ कूःand उर्‌ y 
x पः, The PratiSakhyas’s deal with such ttings ad nauseam. It is this in- 
stinct that accounts for the'doubling of the Jiavamüliya and the Upadhmaniya 
better than anything else. Elsewhere’ Katwatyana says that the ‘Sars’ are 
doubled when followed by 'Khays' or vice versa. 


श्रः खयः 
E.g? स्थ्थाली, वत्स्सः, अप्स्सरा ॥ 
That the doubling of consonants in cases like this makes no significant 
difference in pronunciation, has been made plain by Patafijali who says : 


न व्यक्षनपरस्येकस्य वानेकस्य वा श्रवणं त्रति विशेषेष्त्ति ॥ 
Nägeśa in whom Panini and Patafijali fird their ablest exponent observes : 
विसर्गजिह्वामूलीयादे्ट्रिर्वारणे विशेषल्यायहाटुचारणस्ट कतुमशक्यत्वाच शास्त्रप्रापतिमात्रेणेतत्म- 
योजनकथनसिति संतोष्टव्यम्‌ ॥ 
Commenting! upon Bhoja's Sarasveti-Kanthébharana, Nürayanadandanatha 
also says : i 
बिसर्जनीयजिह्वामूलीयोपध्यानीयनासिक्यारस्वारयमास्ठ एथगुपदेशप्रयोजनाभावान्नोपदिश्यन्ते । 


It is noteworthy here that the Jihvamilrya, the Upadhmántya and the 
Anunüsikya are not current among the Mai3yandinas.* 


अ Cf. R. P. p. 25; T. P. 19: V. P. 8.8 51... etc. 


38 See R. P. Patala 6 anc V. P. Adhyaya 4, etc. 99 8447. 
49 Cf. R. P. 6-6. The commentztor'Uvvaza actually quotes this Vartika for 
comparison. 


41 See Trivandrum Sans. Series No, CX, p, 5. 
s2 See V, P. 829, 
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Katyayana sometimes splits vowels into their component parts which have 
no practical value in Panini’s grammar. The genesis of this tendency to split 
hairs lies in his Pratiéakhya training. It has already been pointed out that 
while Panini adopts Matra as the unit in measuring the quantity of vowels, 
the Pratiéakhyas climb down to Ardhamatra, Anu, etc. The Bhásyakárat? 
makes Pinini’s position quite clear when he says : 


इह व्याकरणे यः सवोल्पीयान्स्वरव्यवहारः स मात्रया भवति । नाघेमात्र्‍या व्यवहारोऽस्ति ॥ 
Similarly, Panini has no vowel measuring beyond 3 Mitras. But ‘Patafijali 
and other later commentators on whom the influence of the ritualistic science 
seems to have prevailed, accept Pluta measuring 4 Matras. On P. 8.2. 106 
Patanijali says: इष्यत एव चतुर्मात्र: प्लुतः । 

Panini deals with a sound in its integral entirety ; in treating a sound 
he works within the framework of what its form was during his time; 
he does not split it unnecessarily into parts. In the following Vártika Kat- 
ydyana speaks of vowels which are parts and which do not exist independ- 
ently of the whole formed by them. 


55 बर्णेंकदेशा वर्णग्रहणेन चेत्सन्ध्यक्षरे समानाक्षरविधिप्रतिषेधः । 


Patafijali’s introduction to this is: इह हि समुदाया अप्युपदिस्यन्ते अवयवा अपि। 
अभ्यन्तरश्व समुदाये$वयवः | तयथा--नृक्षः प्रचलन्सहावयवैः प्रचलति । 
*Kaiyata’s explanation : 

इह हि समुदाया अपीति। ऋ छ ए ओ ऐ औ इति । 
अवयवा अपीति। अ इ उ ण्‌ रट्‌ लणिति। 

The question whether the parts dependent on the whole (component 
vowels) can also be treated apart from the whole, which the Vartikakara asks, 
is opposed to the spirit of Panini. 

The Ardha-eküra and Ardha-okára referred to by Katyayana, are reject- 
ed by Patafijali saying that they are used only by the Sátyamugri-ránayaniyas. 

Katyayana 7 अतपर एच इम्प्रस्वादेशे | 


*3 See Patafijali on 8.1.9. 

Cf. Sankhüyanaérautasütra 1.2.3; Aév. Sr. Sūtra 1.2.10 and 14 with Nārā- 
yana’s commentary. ( चतुमीत्रा याज्ञिकी प्छतिः) The Sabdika-Cintimani also says; 
न च.चतुमोत्रः प्छतोऽप्रसिद्ध इति वाच्यम्‌ । छान्दोम्ये तत्रसिद्धेः। `° 

' Adayar Library Ms. 8. K. 3, Vol. I, p. 129. It has to be said to the credit of the 


Vartikakára that he mentions it only as something to be avoided. See V. 5 on 
Aks, Sam. 5-4 and V. 2 on Panini 8.2.106. 

** MACDONELL in his Vedic Grammar says that e and o are really simple long 
vowels, being diphthongs only in origin. See p. 5, footnote. 

45 Aks. sam. 3-4, V. 6. See also the following Vürtikas and the Mahibhisya 
on them. 

46 Vol. 1, p. 102. Vide the Sabdika-Cintamani, Vol. I, p. 145, Adayar Library 
Ms, 8.K3. Kātyāyana’s attitude is made very clear here, 

47 Aks, Sam. 3-4, V. 4. 
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Patafijali: न तो ea: । यदि हि at त्यात तावेबायमुपदिशेत्‌ ag च भोरछन्दोगानां 
सात्यमुग्रिराणायनीया अधेमेकारमधेमोकारं चार्थयते। सत्ते ए अइवसूनृते। अध्वर्या ओ अद्विभिः 
सुतम्‌ । शुक्रं ते ए अन्यद्यजतं ते ए अच्यदेति। पाऊंदकृतिरेषा तत्र भवताम्‌ । नेव हि लोके 
नान्यत्मिन्वेदे$धएकारो5थे ओकारो वास्ति॥ 


In discarding the Sūtra एच gnari: Ketyayana says rane: सस्थानत्वात्‌ 
ऐचोश्चोत्तरभूयस्त्वात्‌१ In the first Vértixa he prints out the identity in the res- 
pective Sthinas of ‘i’ and ‘e’ and ‘u’ amd ‘o’. From the Paniniyasiksa 
the Siddhantakaumudi and other similar works we know that according to 
Panini ‘e’ is both palatal and guttural and ‘o’ both dental and labial. From 
where does Katyayana get the idea that ‘e’ -s purely palatal and ‘o’ labial? 
The Sabdikacintémani contains the answer :— 


अथ aT एकारः शुद्धतालव्य ओकारस्तु Balsa इति मतमादाय तथोः स्थाने इवणोंवर्णेहस्वावेव 
भविष्यत इति सिद्धमित्यर्थः | तथा च बहुचप्रातिशाख्यम--तालब्यावेकार ... —— l 


Criticising P. 1.1.70. Kátvayana?! reres to the three Vrttis (Druti, 
Madhyama and Vilambità) and says that ii the vowel to which q is attached 
is pronounced in the Drutavrtti, it cannot indicate those pronounced in the 
other two and that the Sūtra under discussio- would in that case fall in need 
of a supplement. 


दुतायां तपरकरणे मध्यमविलम्त्रितयोरुपतंख्यानं queen ॥ 
It is in the PratiSdkhyas™ and the &zşās that we come across these 
Vrttis. Panini had no necessity to deal witn them. 


The PratiSakhyass name the different soinds or their symbols by adding 
‘ Kara’ to the sound of the letter if a vowel or to the letter followed by ‘a’ 
if a consonant, e.g, Akara, Kaküra etc. 


The sole exception is ‘r’ whick is called only ‘ra’ or *repha" (र +इफू ) 
These suffixes are frequently used ir the post-Paninian grammatical literature. 
Katyayana introduces them in his Vartikas® व्गोत्कारः and रादिफः | GOLDSTUCKERSS 
thinks that Panini never uses ‘Kara’ becacse his terms are such as apply to 
a written book. I, on the other hand, am inclined to believe that originally 
it was added only to such onomstopoetic ard exclamatory sounds as हिंकार (& 
करोति),वषट्कार, tc, which occur frequently ia the Brahmana** literature. An 
instance is ‘provided by P.1235. ( उच्चैस्‌ वा quomm: ) itself. Panini, 
with his never-failing eye on the scientific 12:06 of his terminology does not 
make any indiscriminate use of this suffix. 


455 P.1.1.48, = P.1.1.48 V.'3 and 4. 

$9 Adayar Library Ms. Vol. =, p. 124. 

51 V, 4; See also P.1.1.69, V. 11. 

52 See R. P. 13-19; 2.24; Rktantra 2.4, varada Siksà 6.22, Yàjfiavalkya 9183 
54, etc. 
$3 V, P. 1. 37-39 and R. P. p. ८7. * P. 33.108, V. 3-4. 
55 Panini p. 39. =€ See Kaus. Br. 3.5, etc. 
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Katyayana seems also to be indebted to the Rktantra. Dr. SURYA- 
KANTA in his Introductions’ to this work notices similarity between certain 
Sütras of this and Katyayana Vartikas. He points out also that in a few 
cases the latter makes some improvement upon the former. 


To add to ‘all this we have the evidence of the following Vartikas in 
which this influence of the Pratisakhyas is quite manifest. | 


` उकारं ga ( दूडभः ) } Cf. Katyayana 
नाशे (qmm) | दुरो दाशनाशदमध्येषु 
पुरो दाशे ( पुरोडाशः ) ५ (P. 6. 3. 109, V. 5). 
(V. P. 3, 42-44) | 
(See also R. P. 5, 53) J 


On ‘gona’ Uvvata remarks सूग्यसुदाहरणम्‌ | 


षड्द्शदन्तयोः सङ्ख्यावयोऽर्थयोश्च (V. P. 3.47) 
Uwata : न हि संहितायामुदाहरणमस्ति | 


Cf. Katyayana: षष sei दतृदशसूत्तरपदादेः टुत्वं च । षोडन्‌, षोडश (P. 6. 3.109. V. 4) 


ता आघादनाउम्बरात्‌ } Cf. Katyayana. 
दार्वाघाटः > दारावाहनोऽणन्त्यस्य च टः 
(V. P. 348). J संज्ञायाम्‌ (P. 3. 2.49. V. 1). 
तइहती करपत्योस्तलोपश्च Cf Katyayana 
eg. तस्करः बृहस्पतिः } aged: करपत्योश्चोरदेवतयोः 
(V. P. 3. 52.) सुट्तलोपश्व (P. 6. 1.157) 
अलोपो मांस्पचन्याः Cf. Katyayana 
(V. P. 4.41; see also R. P. 481 } पदादिपु मांस्प्त्सनूनासुपसंख्यानम्‌ 
(2. 6. 1.63 V. 1) 
Patañjali : पदादिषु मांस्पृत्सनूनामुपसंख्यानम्‌ । यन्नीक्षणं मांस्पचन्याः ॥ 
ख्यातेः खयौ कसी गाग्यैः , Cf. Katyayana 
सकख्यौक्ल्यसुकख्यवजम्‌ > चक्षिङः क्यावग्ख्यानी 


(V. P. 4. 165; see also R. P. 7.55 ) (P. 2. 4. 54. V. 1) 


क्शापत्तिस्तु चरकाणां शाखिनां न तु माध्यन्दिनीयशाखिनां भवतीति दिक । 
(V. P., p. 306, foot-note, Benares ed.). 


Together with these instances the numerous terms used by the Prati- 
Sakhyas and introduced by Katyáyana into his Vürtikas and also the great 
number of Vedic words which he accounts for, prove that he came to comment 
upon Panini only after he had exhausted the whole of the Vedic literature 


5: P. 41. It is generally contended that this work is a Pratisakhya of the 
Simaveda, 


55 This is not a Ganasfitra but a Katyayanavartika. 
12 
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accessible to him and had digested?" all the Pratigikhyas dealing with them. 
This extensive knowledge has left an ind-lible stamp on some of his Vartikas. * 
He flourished in the golden age of the P3iti&ixhyas. „The study of the Vedas 
and the PrátiSàkhyas had gained so much pocularity in his time that he is 
led to reject the following Sütras as explaining terms too widely known to the ' 
Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya, 


Panini : परः सन्निकर्षः संहिता } 
बिरामोऽवसानम्‌ | 14.109 and 110. _ 
Katyayana : संहितावसानयोलॉकविदित- 
त्वात्सिद्धम्‌ । (P. 14.10. V. 8.) 


That he is occasionally swayed br the Prātiśākhyas and the sporadic 
Vedic words is certainly not a weakness in kim because behind all this sub- 
mission to their influences there existed a xenute desire to impart the maximum 
amount of elasticity and. comprehensiveness fo the Astidhyadyi which was 
gaining greater and greater importance end had or was tending to become the 
perfect Vedanga ; no Vedic word could tneref-re be left out of its purview. 


Among the Vedic words explained >y :Xa:yayana, a few which are not 
found in the extant Vedic literature migit hzve existed in the various recen- 
sions which have not come down to us ; but -he rest, a large number, the use 
whereof is traceable, offer a problem ifficiit to solve. Why did Panini 
leave these out? We cannot easily :mpute oversight to him. His study of 
the world of linguistic facts has been so thcrougnly exhaustive and meticu- 
lously minute that no linguistic phencmenon worth notice could have escaped 
his eagle-eye. Not this way lies the explanuton. In fact it shall never be 
offered until and unless this thread o: cmpacative research is caught up and 
developed further. No claims are heze aid २० anything like finality of view. 
The above discussion of the influence cf the Prétiéakhyas on Katyayana is 
open to revision, should the rarallelisms on which the discussion is based be 
explained more convincingly by other mincs. The object anyway of the 
present writer will have been attained if this line of research will lead us any 
the nearer to a completer uncerstanding of tha history of the many phonetic 
changes embodied in the various Vedic -eceisions as well as the dates of the 
Pratisakhyas. 

It is held by GorpsrÜckER and cthers hat Kityayana (the Vartika- 
deration of the facts as they stand mgt shcr that the identity of the Varti- 
kakàra with the author of the PratiSaxhva is not probable. The author of the 
Vartikas evinces more ingenuity and echaustiveness than the author of the 


69 In this connection it mey be 70:९८ that one Vararuci is known as the com- 
mentator of the T. P. 
Cf. व्याख्याने प्रातिशाख्यत्य वीक्ष्य वान्खूचाल्किम्‌ | 
Tribhasyaratna, p. 1. (Mya ©. 5.) Eu: the evidence before us is not at 
all sufficient to identify him with the Var kaka-a 
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' Prátiédkhya. He shows not only that he is steeped in the Pratisakhya lore 

, but also that he has had a thorough training in the scientific methods which 
are of Panini’s making. The difference between the Vartikas and the Prati- 
$8khya is the difference between the latter and Astàdhyayi Sutras. A com- 

: parison of the few Pratisakhya aphorisms quoted above with the corresponding 
Vartikas will beat this out. In the first instance the three Pratisakhya Sutras 
are summarised by Katyayana in one Vartika in a scientific way ; in the second 
he has substituted (a«q by qq) and has added in Paninian terms उत्तरपदादे: gei 
च in therthird he replaces आघातात्‌ by amga: (the root-form) and adds also 
अन्त्यस्य च टः संज्ञायाम्‌; in the fourth there is चोरदेवतयो: सुद additional in the Vürtika 
than in the PratiSdkhya. In the fifth the difference in ideology is remarkable. 
The Práti&ikhya thinks that मांस्पचन्याः is an instance of अलोप, le, ‘a’ of 
ata is elided when followed by पृचन्याः | According to the Vartikakara मांसू is 
an independent word and is not a mutilated form of मांस, ie, the whole word 
मांसू is the substitute of मांस ı This position is made clear by him in the next 
Vartika in which he says 012 नस is substituted by नस्‌ instead of saying that 
‘a’ of the former is elided in certain cases. 


नस्नासिकाया TAIT । 


In the last the Vartika gives the Paninian root चक्षिङ्‌ instead of eqrfq which is 
found in the Pratifakhya. 


Many more instances might be adduced ; but these are sufficient for our 
purpose. 

The Vàjasaneyi-Prátisakhya, on the other hand, does not record any im- 
provement on Panini in any respect, Though it is true that this Pratisakhya 
has taken over some Sutras bodily from Panini, both its method and its mate- 
rial are reminiscent of the older Prātiśākhyas rather than of Panini. A 
Vartikakara who knew his Panini would have turned out a more scientific 
work than this. The occurrence of the above parallelisms in the Vajasaneyi- 
PratiSékhya is no proof of Kátyayana's authorship, since the occurrence far 
from being restricted to this extends to other PrütiSàkhyas also. It mayl be 
pointed out, above all that has been considered hitherto, that there 1s an im- 
portant difference in view between the Värtikakāra and the author of the 
Práti&àkhya regarding the quantities of the component vowels ofẹ and औ। 
According to the former? is $a |i e and af is $a + 1j o. The follow- 
ing Vàrtika says that whenever ऐ and af} are substituted by other sounds, they 
are substituted by vowels homogeneous to their respective second ingredients 
which forms their major portions. 


७ ऐयोश्चोत्तरभूयस््वात्‌ (P. 1.1.48, V. 4.) 
“But the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya divides the quantity equally between 


99 Prof. P. S, Subrahmanya Sasrrt thinks that "the way in which Tamil ‘ai’ 
was and is pronounced may have influenced the pronunciation of Sanskrit ‘ai’ in 
the pre-Christian era.” Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. V, p. 285 (1931). 

s See V.P, 173, : 
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the parts. After commenting uson the V P. L 73, Uvvata draws attention to 
the view held by our grammarian (Vartikakéra) : 

अत्र केचिदाहुः--अकारञ्खर्यसात्रा प्चारस्या- 

ध्यधी tart; अनारस्यामात्रा ओकहत्याध्यर्धा 

औकारे इति । तथा चोक्तम्‌ ५ 

अधमात्रा तु कण्व्धस्य ऐक रौकारयोम्चेत्‌ । i 

The conclusion therefore is thet Xātyāyana was not the, author of the 
Vajasaneyi-Pratigakhya. 

Palafijalis position. 

Patafijali agrees with Katrayana in most zf these cases because his object 
too was to enlarge the scope of the Astadhyayi wherever necessary: It also 
deserves mention here that he shows some predilection for the Atharvaveda 
and its Pratisékhya. 

Among the beginnings of the four Vedas quoted by him at the outset of 
his work that of the Atharvan name? छन्नो देखीरमिश्ये 1109 the first place. It 
is unreasonable to contend tha- this has Seen mentioned first on account of its 
beginning with the auspicious word zy because his preference for the Atharvan 
is seen in the following instance also. ia which he could have as well quoted the 
beginning of any one of the other tire» Vedas or at least that of the Rk 
which deservedly commands precedence in aE matters. 


9? ओभित्युक्त्वा वृत्तन्तशः शमेत्वेवमार्डञ्शाब्दान्‌ पठन्ति । 
In giving the Prayatnas of the varous sounds under P.1.1.10 Patafijali 
quotes the following from the Atharva Pritizikhya : , 
स्पृष्टं करणं स्पशीनाम्‌ । 
इषतसपृष्टमन्तस्थाताम्‌ । 
विद्वतमृष्मणां स्वराणां च । 
The Karika 


azi त्रिषु लिङ्गे सर्वा] च नेभक्तिु । 

वचनेषु च सर्वेषु यन्न व्येति टइव्यय्‌ ॥ 
which he quotes on P. 1.1.38 te explaia the team Avyaya, is taken by him from 
the *9Gopatha Brahmana which belongs żo th:s Veda. All this is not accidental 
in the work of a grammarian of Pacafijeli’s calibre. It is therefore reasonable 
to assume that he had some connection wita the Atharvaveda. 


No doubt, most of the P-atiéakkya'sms ntroduced by Katyayana receive 
Patafijali’s tacit approval and the Tater thus in a way shares the Pratiakhya 
influence with the former ; ye it must 5e ncted that he and the Vartikakgra 
differ on more points than they agree. Evea in the matter of their liability 
to be influenced by the Pratsikhyas Fataüpli's liability is infinitesimal and 





92? See Paspasi, Vol. I, p. 5. ६० 1,26, 
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deducible only from one or two quotations. While he was eager to admit 
all that had gained sufficiently extensive currency, he was equally eager to 
check further tendencies to breach grammatical rules. He repeatedly says 
that grammarians should not follow others who differ from them, but others 
should follow the grammarians in the use of correct words. He insists that 
Padakáras should follow grammarians and never vice versa. 


“५यथचवमवग्रहः प्राप्नोति । न लक्षणेन पदकारा अचुवत्यांः । * 

पदकारैर्नाम छक्षणमजुवत्यैम्‌ । यथालक्षणं qd कर्तन्यम्‌ ॥ 
Patafijali thus not only confers on the Paninian grammar a fixity and an 
independence of its own but gives it also the added importance of a Vedinga 


which should command obedience from the Padakáras and save the Padapatha 
from further textual vicissitudes. 


Later Commentators. 


The Prati&ikhya influence did not exhaust itself with Katyayana. Even 
so late a commentator as Bhattoji Diksita shows his leaning towards the 
Pratisikhyas when he says: 

“अतन्तमिति । इह त्वविवक्षायां प्रमाणं किमिति 
agadi प्रातिशा्यादिक्रं चेति ग्रहाण । तथा हि 
ये sq इत्यत्रैकारः, $ तनूनपात्‌? ` शचीपतिम्‌ › इत्यत्र 
पदपाठे ऊदीती चार्धोदात्ती इति सकलबहुचप्रसिदधम्‌ | 
तनूनपाच्छचीपतिशब्दयोः “ उभे वनस्पत्यादिषु युगपत्‌? इति पूर्वोत्तरपदयोरायुदात्तत्वे कृते 
अनुदात्तं पदमेकवजेम (P. 6. 1. 158) इति शेषनिघातः । पूरवेपदभूतयोस्तनूशची एतयोरन्त्यस्य 
पाक्षिक स्वरितत्वं प्रातिशाख्ये उत्तम्‌ । 
MAI तथा वान्तौ तनूइाचीति पूर्वयोः ॥ इति ॥ 
तथा स्वरितार्धेस्योदात्तत्वे प्रातिशाख्यमपि i 
एकाक्षरसमावेशे पूर्वयोः स्वरितः स्वरः । 
तस्योदात्ततरोदात्तादथमत्रार्थमेव वा ॥ 
अनुदात्तः परः शेष स उदात्तश्रुतिन चेत्‌ । 
डदात्तं वोच्यते किञ्चित्स्वरितं वाक्षरं परम्‌ ॥ 
इति ॥ 
( द्विवेचनेऽपि ) नटभायीबद्वयज्ञनानि भवन्ति । « 
% अनुत्वारोत्तमा अनुनासिकाः (T. ?. '2.30.) 
यमाचुस्वारनासिक्यानां नासिका अनुनासिकाश्चोत्तमाः (V. P. 1.74.) 
“अत एवं प्रातिशाल्येऽपि आ त्वा रथम्‌ इति मन्त्रे तकारस्य द्वित्वविकल्प उदाहृतः d 


e P, 3.1.109; see also 6.1.207 and 8-2-16 ; Cf. also P. 1.4.3. 

*5 Praudkamanoramü on P. 1.2.32. तस्यादित उदात्तनधहस्वम | He follows the 
Rk Pratisakhya in this instance. It may be remembered that he is a Rgvedin. 

se Ibid, p. 35, sr P, 75 (P. 8447). 
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०्रातिशाख्यरीत्येत्यवेहि | तथा हि अचुस्नारो व्यज्ञनं चाक्षराङ्गमित्युवत्वा स्वरान्तरे व्यज्ञनान्यु- 
TAR तत्र सूत्रितम्‌ Ss 20८ sod 
न चैतावता क्वचिद्रूपे$निष्टमापद्यते बेन प्रतिश्ाल्यपरिसापामुपेक्ष्य नटभायीवद्रथज्ञनानीति (Cf 
Patafijali on 6.1.2). च्ाश्नित्य दर्‌ आग इत्यादि द्विरुच्यत ॥ 
छन्दोवत्कवय: कुर्वन्ति । नत्वेषेश्रिरस्ति ¦ तस्यादित उदात्तमथेहस्तम्‌ )* 
The commentator Hari Diksita does not agree with his grandfather in the 
interpretation of तस्यादित उदात्तनवेहस्वम (P. 12-32) 
Says he : 


११अविवक्षितमित्यर्थ इति। इदं च वक्ष्यमाणं MAE यच्छाखास्थं तच्छाखास्थवेदिकोदाहरण- 
विषयम्‌ | तनूनपाच्छचीपतिशाब्दयोरिति । अस्य अद्यपीत्यादिः । शेषनिघात इति । अस्य तथापीति 
शेषः... ...... । तदुक्तं भाष्ये अधेहस्वशन्दोऽ्येमात्रायां लढ इति । 
हरिरप्याहृ-- 
प्रमाणमेव हस्वादावनुपात् प्रतीयते । इति । 
अनुपात्तमपि अर्थनाचराङ्यप्रमाणमेवोपलक्ष्यत इत्यर्थं तस्य हेलाराज आइ । 
एवं च लोकेऽन्यशाखाणु च दीर्घादिव्वपि अधमात्रैवोदात्तेति भाषः ॥ 
A. tradition current among the Pandits hag it that the Sabdaratna was 
written by Nigefa himself and preserted t» Haridiksita, his Guru, under 
whose name it has come down to us. This is confirmed by the striking simi- 


larity that exisis between the though-s embodied in this work and those in the 
LaghuSabdendusekhara. 





8 See the Sabdakaustubha on P. 1 1.5¢ दिवेचनेषचि ), Chowkhamba ed, Vol 
I, p.315. It is interesting to note thac in this case he has even set aside Patafijali’s 


maxim नटभायोवह्दधक्षनानि भवन्ति (See Pazafijali on 6.12) 
99 Sabdaratna, Part I, pp. S1 ff, East Sans. Series, 


BRAHMAN IN THE RGVEDA 
. By 
DR. MANILAL PATEL, Ph.D. (Marburg). : 


IN the history of the religious and philosophical thought of India bráhman- 
(neut.) has almost always occupied a uniquely central position. “ Bráhman 
is the greatest word in the whole history of Indian Philosophy ", says GRIS- 
WOLD, "for there is contained in it the religious development of India dur- 
ing thirty centuries,’ It is therefore quite natural that from the very 
beginning of the study of the sacred texts of our land along the modern 
scientific lines in the last century various attempts have been made by many 
scholars? of repute to find out the etymology and original meaning of the 
word bráhman (and its derivative brahmán- masc.). No unanimity has, 
however, been reached as yet among scholars with reference either to the 
derivation or the original meaning of the term. I make no apology for 
launching upon a fresh inquiry into the problem at the present moment 
particularly because the whole question has been of late tackled ab ovo by 
such eminent Indologists as HERTEL, HILLEBRANDT, NEISSER, CHARPENTIER, 
DuMÉzIL and KEITH. 


First of all I shall give a brief résumé of the previous attempts at deter- 
mining the etymology and original ‘meaning of the term bréhman ; the results 
of my own investigations therein insofar as the term in the Rgveda is con- 
cerned will be given in the second part of this paper. The question of the 
evolution and extension of its meaning in the later Vedic texts and the process 
by which the evolution of the original conception culminated into the Highest 
Principle of the Universe have not been discussed in this study. 


I. Résumé or PREVIOUS ATTEMPTS. 


Almost the first attempt at finding out the original meaning of the term 
bráhman- was made by RoTH in 1846 in ZDMG. I, 66 ff. His conclusion 
which was later incorporated in PW, is that the word signifies “ the devotion 
which manifests itself as longing and fulfilment of the splrit, and reaches forth 
to the gods,” or in general, “every pious utterance in the service of God ”.4 





Brahman, 1; The Religion of the Rgveda, p. 340. 

About fifty scholars have so far written on this fascinating topic. 

Vol. V, 135 ff. 

“Die als Drang und Fülle des Gemüts auftretende und den Gottern 
zustrebende Andacht,” überh. “Jede Fromme Aeusserung beim Gottesdienst.”— 
Previous even to ROTH, it may be noted, LASSEN in his Anthol, Sanscrita p. 231 
(1838) gives the meaning of the word: ‘Precatio, rerum divinarum cogitation.— 
Theologia, disciplina sacra et libri eam tradentes, Veda—Summum numen, divinitas’ 
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He derives the word brahmdr from ‘V2. brk- (brah-) “ gross machen, kráfti- . 
gen, starken "5 


This interpretation has been fcllowed, vith certain insignificant modi- 
fications, by a great many subsequert scholars, namely, GRASSMANN®, FICK’, 
BERGAIGNES, DELBRÜCK?, DEUSSEN™, LANKAN™ and othérs22 Jt has also 
been suggested by some"? that brálzmzn- shot kd be taken to mean ' strengthen- 
ing, vardhana’, ie. a strengthening of the god through the sacrifice and 
hymns of his human worshipper. 


OLDENBERG in his earlier writings! opined that bráhsan- would in 
reality signify a certain magical fluid, a myscerious power, a magic force, and 
that brahmdn- mas. would be the one possessed with this magic force, compa- 
rable to a certain extent with the Mongolien priest ‘Shaman’ or with the 
medicine-man of the primitive tribes. ScsAUSS/5 HUBERT-MAUSSS and 
SÖDERBLOM”? went even so far zs tz expressly treat the conception of bréhnian- 
in the same manner as that of “Mana” of the Pacific region or of the 
‘orenda’ of the Hurons. HILLEEBANDT seams to approve of this treatment 
in his VM. kl. Aufl. p. 61; and im his artcle on “Brahman” in ERE. H, 
796 ff. In the former work he held tha- bráhman was "das magische 
Fhuidum ritueller Zauberkraft." 








5 BorP doubted this derivation in Siindflzts p. XIX (1829), but his doubts 
were rejected by LASSEN in Ind. Bib! WI, 48 (1830), and Port in Et, Forsch. 1, 
250 ; III, 944 ff. 

WER. 916. 

Cf. Wb. (3) 1, 380; (4) 1, 263. 

Rél. Véd, If, 273 f., Cf. zlso EERGAIGNE et HENRY, Manuel, 268. 
Vedachrestomathte, 93. 

10 System, d. .Vedünta 51, 121; Geschichte d. Philosophie I: I, 241: 
“aspirations and cravings after the Divine. i i 

31 Sanskrit Reader 202. 

12 See further the latter portion of the mote 7 on page 4 of Brahman by 
CHARPENTIER 

18 Cf, for instance, BERGAIGNE Rél. Véd. II, 273 f.; OLDENBERG GN. 1916, 
p. 734 (cf. also Lupwic Rigvede VI, 180). 

ta Cf. IF. Anz. VII, 40 ; Vedafezsch. pp. 857.: Lehre der Upanisaden pp. 44 f., 
etc. ह 

ts Brhaspati p. 20, n. 4. 

wW Théorie générale de la 7७0202 177. 

v Das Werden des Gottesclaubexs 270 ff. 

78 (CODRINGTON defines mena thus: ‘It Ba power or influence, not physical 
and in a way supernatural; but it chews itself in physical force, or in any kind of 
power or excellence which a man possesses. This mend is not fixed in anything and 
can be conveyed in almost anything; but sprXs, whether disembodied or super- 
natural beings, have it and can impart it; aac it essentially belongs to personal 
beings to originate it, though it may ect throuzt the medium of water, or a stone, 
or a bone" (The Melanesians, Oxford 1891, p. -12n.). Or again, ‘a force altogether 
distinct from physical power, which zes in all kinds of ways for good and evil, and 
which it is of the greatest advantage to possess or control.’ (ibid. p. 118n.). 


eo a a” 
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In Ved. Stud. II, pp. 143ff. GELDNER explained bréhman as exactly 
the same as mantra or sükta, signifying in particular “ magic spell” (“ Zau- 
berspruch "), or “incantation 77९; and later on in his RV. in Auswahl 1,122 f. 
he stated that bréhman signified first of all "the inner strengthening and 
ecstatic feeling through Soma etc., of which the poets for their poetic illumina- 
tion, and the deities for their benevolent deeds, stand in need : indeed, that 
mysterious power which inspires the poet into becoming a Asi, and which he 
transmits to the deities, on the whole all that which exercises an advantageous 
and alluring effect, a magic on the higher powers. It may be translated 
therefore, as inner strengthening, exhortation, exorcism, incantation, spell, 
magic formula, edification??, etc...” 


In his dissertation, Brahman: a Study in ihe History of Indian Philo- 
sophy,* GRISWOLD came to the conclusion that bráhman meant “ sacred 
word" “hymn” whilst neither "holy rite" nor “fluid of holiness” would 
truly represent the original conception of the term. Later on, however, he 
seems to have modified his view-point for in his recent treatise, The Religion 
of the Rgvede, he states: “ The meaning of bréhman halts between ‘ prayer’ 
and ‘spell’, according as its aim is either to persuade the gods or to compel 
them. In the following passages bráhman is clearly used in the sense of 
‘spell’: I, 82, 6; II, 2, 7; 17, 3; 24, 3; V, 40, 6; VI, 65, 5 etc."?? Again, 
" bráhman (nom. neut. bráhma) occurs often in the RV. in the sense of 
‘sacred formula’, ‘prayer’, ‘spell’. It was the inherent potency of the 
sacred formula, due to a magical conception thereof, which led finally to the 
supreme conception of bréhman as identical with tman, the ‘soul’ of the 
universe, "2s 


Here it may be mentioned that shortly before his death OLDENBERG had 
re-examined his earlier standpoint regarding brdhmen in a detailed article 
published in GN. 1916, pp. 715 ff. Rejecting his earlier opinion of bráhman 
as " magical fluid ” he asserted that as far as the RV. was concerned bréhman 
meant nothing else but “sacred word” “hymn” “ Vedic song” and that later 
on it evolved itself into the meaning of “the magic word” or “ incantation.” 
The real bráhmüni would accordingly be the Atharvan-hymns, which would 
agree with the fact that the AV. is called the Brahmaveda. 


Among the attempts at tracing the etymology of the term bréhman, one 
of the most detailed and thorough was that by OsTHOFF?* The starting point 
of his investigation was the assumption that bráhman signified “ magic spell." 
He then sought to establish an etymological connection between the Old 
Indo-Aryan bráhman and Old Irish bricht " magic, magic formula" (pro- 
bably from the hypothetical *bhrgh-tu-) and Old Islandic bragr- “ poetry, 





19 PISCHEL seemed to agree with GELDNER, cf, GGA., 1894, pp. 420ff. 

?0 f Erbauung.", This is added bv GELDNER in his '" Nachtrüge" (RV. in 
Aus., II, p. 233) to Glossar. 

?r New York, 1900. ^ 22 P.172, n. 1. 

23 Ibid. p. 339. 24 BB. XXIV, 113-144. 
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poesy, melody, metre", and Frage pr. m. of "the god of poesy." He would 
also compare herewith the Lat. forme. This etymology has the merit of hav: 
ing been accepted by soma of the leading Vecic scholars, such as OLDENBERG,25 
WINTERNITZ?9 CARNOr, and, of late, K. CHATTOPADHYAYA28 WINTER- 
NITZ calls it “the most probable”, while CHA7TOPADHYAYA considers it to be 
“ quite safe.” But we may not forget tha altkcugh HILLEBRANDT had at first?? 
accepted it, he rejected the szme in his larer writings, notably, in his essay 
on Bréhman published in Festgabe Herma Jacobi?? and that it has been 
criticized by both HERTEL?* and CHARPSENTISE?? though on different grounds. 
Without committing myself to the acceptance of this etymology I would 
however add that HERTEL's objection to the same that it has been based on 
a false interpretation of the sense of érdéhmen, is itself based on his quite 
mistaken view of bráhmen (zs wit: Se presencly shown). This may also be 
applied to CHARPENTIER'S criticism though, ecmittedly, with a little less force. 
CHARPENTIER does agree that phonetically the comparison of bráhman with 
bricht and bragr—though not particularly hapcy—might well be defended, but 
what he finds fault with is the fact that notfonally OstHoFF was forced to 
use for bréhman and, bricht the vague and colourless signification “ Fassung, 
Abfassung ” (“ diction, composition ”) instead of the concrete Zauber, Zau- 
berspruch " (“ magic, magic spell"). 

Another etymological connecticn. which enjoyed great popularity before 
OSTHOFF’S above-menticned attempt, wes the one between brdhman-, 
brahmén- on the one hand, and the lar. 4122 “ priest of a particular, indi- 
vidual deity", on the other This etymology was first proposed by 
L. MEYER?? and accepted by a number of scholars, such as WACKERNAGEL, 
WILHELM, FROEHDE, v. BRADEE, XRETSCHHMER, HIRT, VENDRYÈS, MEILLET 
and others?* According to CHARPENTIEF this etymological connection 
cannot, however, be taken into serious zonsřieration since the Lat. fa@mman 
signifies “ priest "—exactly perhaps “ sacrific-al priest "which has definitely 
nothing to do with the Indian ward...., smce, moreover, the derivation of 
flamen itself has not yet been satisiactc-ily determined : some derive it from 
*flüágmen-, others from *flags-en, ar from *:1ag-mà, or from *flad-men- or 
*fiad-s-men, while he himself says hz: flesen can very well be explained 
through *flüg-s-men- in view of the OT. dhreias-, bhrajas-, bhrājiş-nu-.35 

I now come to the researches ai Proíessoc HERTEL?! who through a series 
of essays and memoifs has tried to read a meaning in the Rgveda and the 





25 Lehre d. Upanishaden, pp. 44E. 


26 HIL. p. 247, n. 3. 27 "e Indo-Européens, p. 236. 

28 Presidential Address Vedic Secccn, Ninth All-India Oriental Conf. 
Trivandrum. 

29 VM. (KI. Ausg.), p. 61; ERE. II, p». 736 if. 

30 P. 267, p. 2. 37 TF, xli, 205. 

32 Brahman, p. 7. 33 "vgl Gr. II, 275. 


84 See CHARPENTIER Brahman, p. 8. n. 2. 
35 Brakman, pp. 8f. 36 IF. xli (1923), 185 ff. 
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Avesta which is radically different from: any expounded by his predecessors or 
contemporaries. He asserts that the misinterpretation of the term bréhkman is 
one of the many fatal errors of Vedic scholarship, shared alike by the Indian 
and the’ Western interpreters. In his earlier writings he sought to establish 
a theory that the essential work of Indian philosophers of the Upanisadic 
period was to depersonalize the old gods and to show that in the macrocosm 
and the microcosm alike there existed nothing except nature powers and pro- 
cesses, which required no explanatian by the assumption of divinities. On 
this view the Brahman is that which fills all beings, stimulates the sense organs, 
penetrates the whole world, and encircles the universe, Its true nature is 
revealed in those passages of the Upanisads which describe the Brahman as 
qualified, the unqualified Brahman being manifestly the product of further 
refinement of speculative thought. Now in certain passages?" we find that 
the Brahman is the bodily warmth in men, which is identical with his self, 
Atman, and also with the cosmic light or fire (tejas or jyotis). Thus, starting 
backward from the Upanisads, HERTEL asserts that the cosmic Brahman, is 
fire in no metaphorical sense; the brahmanah parimarah of the Ait. Br.3# 
really means that all comes from fire and is resolved into it again. HERTEL 
then connects bréhman and brh- (in Brhaspati-) with the Greek phlegma, a 
word the development of whose meaning is obscure, which, however, in the 
Iliad XXI, 337 appears to mean “ flame”, and is held to be connected with 
Latin flamma, flagro and fulgeo. In Die Arische Feuerlehre I HERTEL has 
also explained Ved. yaksé Avestan cióra ; Ved. dhénZ Av. daenā, and Ved. 
vásu, Av. voku- as respectively "light", “fire”, “resplendent.” In short, 
HERTEL would have us believe that bréhman denotes primarily the cosmic fire 
which exists beyond the stone heaven and which is revealed by breaks in that 
barrier as the sun, moon, constellations and so on. This cosmic fire is present 
also in the microcosm, man, as the Atman, and thus the oldest form of 
religion reached presents us implicitly with the identification of Brahman and 
Aiman, which forms the main theme of the Upanisads. This doctrine, ac- 
cording to HERTEL, is also Indo-Iranian, for the Avesta has the same doc- 
trine of the cosmic fire. HERTEL does not claim that the sense “ fire” is living 
in the Rgveda in its simplest meaning. ‘Bréhman signifies, according to him, 
that fire which incorporates wisdom, hence appears in the cosmic Brahman as 
the thought-power, and as such has its seat in the heart which is indeed the 
seat of thought in the view of the Indo-Europeans. These and allied views 
have been developed at great length by HERTEL and in doing so, those with 
whom he disagrees are denounced by him as lacking in sufficient knowledge of 
things Indological, Iranistic, or linguistic. Indeed, Herter feels so sure of 
his theories about Brahman that in his very recent book, Der Planet Venus im 
Avesta (Leipzig 1936), he declares at the very outset that he actually experi- 





37 BAU. iv, 3, 1 ff. ; 4, 1 ff. ; CU. iii, 13, 8; Mund. III, 1, 5. Seed is the con- 
centrated ¿ejas in, AU, ii, 1. 
38 viii, 28; cf. Kaus. ii, 12. 
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enced the bidhman during an afternoon walk in the open. The sun was 
sinking on the horizon which put on in a few minutes a glittering and glowing 
red colour so that the western sky appeared like a single immense blaze, in 
which the sun fully disappeared ..! Verily, if brahma-dar$ana was so 
easy and cheap, the life-long effor:s of some of our ancients to get even a 
glimpse of bráhman would seem to be misdirected ! 2 


HERTEL'S theories have given rise to several studies which attempt to 
examine the problem of bráhman zfresh. Most notable of them are those 
by HILLEBRANDT, CHARPENTIER and KEITH. That all these reject HERTEL'S 
theories downright goes without saying. The late Professor JOHANSSON dis- 
missed HERTEL’s comparison of bréhman with phlegma as the fancy of a 
dilettante who was not master of tae principles of linguistic science, and 
KEITH is not surprised of JoHANSSCN’s such scant respect towards HERTEL’s 
etymological assumptions. On the other hanc, it must be noted that Wilhelm 
STREITBERG declared HERTEL’s linguistic equation brdhinan = phlegma as in- 
disputable.*° 


HILLEBRANDT, in his article on ‘ Brahmar.” in Festgabe Hermann Jacobi 
(pp. 265 ff) first draws our attention to Hauc’s remarks on the same term. 
The latter scholar had opined in £i. Br. I (>. 4), that bráhman was to be 
derived from the root vbrk- and it originally meant “ growth.” He further 
said : “ Brahma is the same word, in every respect as the baresma of the 
Zendavesta...this means a bunch o? twigs ted together by a reed which is 
used up to the present day by the Parsi priests when performing the Homa 
ceremony. The Brahmans use at all tneir sacrifices a bunch of kuéa-grass which 
is also tied together. They call it Veda. .. Veda is a synonymous word 
for brahma. ... Following Hauc, HILLEERANDT had at first in his Veda- 
chrestomathie explained bréhman (1) as "growth, prosperity " with refer- 
ence to the st. 8 of the frog-hvmr! VIT, 103 , (2) as the " mystic strength” 
contained in and produced through the sacrifice and its component parts, 
and (3) as “hymn, speech” insofar as this was a part of the sacrifice. Now 
in his re-examination of the problem: HILLEBFANDT insists that the etymolo- 
gical connection between brékiman end baresman should never be lost sight 
of. WACKERNAGEL also connects ardiman, brahmán with baresman “ sacri- 
ficial twigs”, allowing ra for cr, in iis Altind. Gr. I, $ 190b (p. 213) ; 8215 
a b (p. 247). We may therefore assume, sayd HILLEBRANDT, that bráhman 
originated from the bri. (vrcdias) and originally served as a symbolical 
plant-magic which helped the sacri&cer to realize growth, prosperity, the fulfil- 
ment of his wishes. In short, HILLEERANDT’s conclusions are that bráhman is : 





39  fndogerm. Gidmnt., i. 248. 

th HERTEL, Der Planet Venus sms A:westa, Intr. p. 5. 

*1 See also SKBAW., München 1868, p. 22; Brahma und die Brahmanen, 
München, 1871. 
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(1) twigs-bundle as a magic for growth and fertility, várdhana. 

(2) magic, as the mystic strength pervading the whole sacrifice. 

(3) all individual types of magic: spell song, hymn. Each one is 
vérdhana and in the RV. bréhman can function as this 


várghana. 
(4) creative strength, on the whole, which developed itself into the 
cosmogonic brahman. . 


According to HILLEBRANDT, then HAuG's view was essentially correct and 
that if any one, encouraged by OsrHoFrF's etymology, sought to translate 
bráhman as “word” “Vedic word", he was in the wrong. Moreover 
HILLEBRANDT differed from HERTEL who explained bráhman as “fire,” which 
explanation could not find any corroboration in the Rgveda. 


In order to make my résumé pretty complete I may also refer to 
NEISSER's short note on: bréhman published in ZIT, Vol. V, pp. 286 f. Differ- 
ing from HILLEBRANDT he states that though! in some isolated ceremonies the 
Indian priests hold the bundle of twigs in their hands thereby resembling the 
use of baresman in the Avesta, the twigs are never called bréhman but derbha, 
at times Veda, which terms never mean “ magic.” HILLEBRANDT’s thesis that 
bréhman really means "bundle of twigs,” then “ prosperity-magic", cannot 
therefore be supported. According to NEISSER bráhman is " Spruchzauber " 
“ speech-magic." 


Jarl CHARPENTIER’s brilliant monograph, Brahman : Eine sprachwissen- 
schaftlich-exegetisch-religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung? deserves a close 
study. It is a pity that he could not finish his investigation into the pro- 
blem of Brahman owing to his untimely death. CHARPENTIER takes up the 
gauntlet thrown by HERTEL and pays him in the same coin whilst denouncing 
his knowledge of linguistics and Vedic philology. Out of 138 pages of 
CHARPENTIER's monograph, more than 60 are devoted to a trenchent criti- 
cism and thorough rejection of HERTEL's theories. It is not possible to men- 
tion here all the arguments advanced by CHARPENTIER but his conclusions 
may be briefly summarized. According to him bráhman is identical with 
the Avestan baresman and originally it meant nothing more than the bundle 
of grass used by the priests in the ritual. He suggests (p. 62), that there 
was an Indo-Iranian bharzh-man and bharzh-is whigh are represented in 
Avestan by baresman and barezig, while the Vedic gives us bréhman for 
* berhman, and barhis. Now CHARPENTIER and those of his views would 
heve us suppose that at an early period priests in India ahd Iran performed 
magic rites with bundles of plants, etc., accompanying their performance with 
magic formule; these were the Brahman rites, and their performers were 
the Brahmans. As the ceremonial developed, the connection between the 
idea of bréhman and the grass, etc., relaxed and the term came to mean a 


*2 Uppsala, 1932. 
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magic rite of any kind, which is the sense found primarily im the Rgveda. 
Bráhman may also mean “ Zaiberiei ", which meaning is allowed owing to 
the conviction (pp. 83-5) the: in tke Bgveda all sacrifice is magic and all 
prayers are spells. CHARPENTER aisc th-ows an interesting suggestion (p. 76, 
n. 5) that brahmacárin is to be expizined zs brahmand saha carati, the re 
ference being to the girdle of sufic grass, which is the Characteristic sign 
of the initiated youth. 


A still more radical thecry propounded quite recently is that of M. 
Dumézil. He asserts that there 2sisted—cr must have existed—a root 
bhelgh whence one can derive brahman berkis, barha "tail of a peacock,” 
upabarhana " mattress", in Latin flzmes anc in Gk. pharmakós applied to 
a scapegoat, phérmakon "rer-edy." Under the influence of Sir J. FRAZER'S 
evidence in the Golden Bough DUMEZIL refers to the legend of Sunahéepa as 
suggesting a former practice <f sleving the scn of the king or a substitute 
to revive life in nature, and thence h2 erolv2s a novel theory that the Brah- 
menas achieved their historic: position, as or:ginally the substitutes for the 
royal victim, treated for a tim: as rcval, and thus made equivalent in value 
to the king for sacrificial purposes. But for the absurd, strange and revolu- 
tionary character of this theory I wcild not have referred to it since it does 
not at all help us in ascertaining the significance of the bráhman in the 
Reveda. f 


All these new theories 2: to brZ/usam kave been examined, and their 
conjectural insecurity exposed, by Professor KEITH in a recent contributions 
to the Jhé Commemoration Volume. — Àgams. HERTEL, KEITH asserts that 
the comparison of bréhman wth phegrie m Zar from cogent since, were it 
correct, it would have to be a2ded tc the list of those cases in which Indian 
# corresponds unexpectedly to Sk. g. Moreover, when the use of bráhman in 
the RV. and later is considered it is absclutely clear that "fire" cannot 
have been the root idea of the -erm. Hence the efforts of HERTEL to illumine 
the early history of Vedic religion have got to be rejected. Regarding 
CHARPENTIER's suggestion of an Indc-Irenian bkarzh-man and bherzh-is 
whence Vedic bráhman, barh and Xvestar Saresman, KEITH remarks that 
there is nothing very cogent या this conjeccure, that it is more likely that 
there is no connection between brim and berhis, and that the two go 
back to different roots. Agan, there is no proof that the term bréhman 
originally denoted the “ Opferrtreu ”. which is a mere matter of conjecture. 
As to the term brahmacarin, XEITH states that it does not denote one who 
practises abstinence or celibacy, m2enings which bréhman cannot have, but 
it means one who practises holiness, one wko busies himself about the holy 
power, or who walks in the cath of hcliness. Against M. DuMÉziUs doc 





43 Flammen-Brahman, Paris, 1935. 
44 "New Theories as to Brahman,” Jha Commemoration Volume, Poona 
(1987), pp. 199 ff. 
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trine, KEITH raises a question : What is the evidence for the death of a 
royal victim to revive the life of nature? The Sunah$epa legend says nothing 
of the kind. The effort to find a parallel development through which the 
Roman Flammen, originally a victim substituted for the king, became the 
flamen sacrorum, populi Romani seems wholly unsuccessful. In short, all 
the new attempts of HERTEL, CHARPENTIER and DUMÉZIL fail, according to 
KEITH, to throw any fresh’ light on the difficult problem of, the bréhman in 
the Rgveda. He concludes by stating that bráhman seems naturally to denote 
"prayer" and the mental attitude which induces prayer. 


This brings me to the end of my résumé of the previous studies on the 
term bráhman, The résumé, I am.afraid, is all too rapid and brief to do 
fall justice to the great learning of the scholars I have mentioned. In point 
of etymology and exegesis truly has bráhman remained as elusive to the 
Vedists as, in point of signification and definition, it remains so to the Indian 
philosophers. Whilst going through the bewildering forest of the essays and 
monographs attempting to find out the original meaning of the term brálunan, 
well may a modern student exclaim, with the Upanishadic Rsi, nett, nett. 


And yet, in spite of the difficulties and perhaps the attendant disappoint- 
ment, I venture to give below my own study of the term bráhman in ihe 
Rgveda. Not being sufficiently proficient in Gk. and Latin I leave it to 
others to trace the pre-Indo-Aryan etymology of the term. At the present 
stage of our knowledge it seems too hazardous to indulge in speculation on 
this vexed topic; we have seen how European scholars, well-versed in Gk., 
Latin and Indo-Aryan Linguistics, contradict each other in the matter 
of the etymology of bréhman. As regards Av. barésman, Y altogether reject 
its identity with the Vedic bráhman at any stage; there is nothing in the 
whole of the Avesta to warrant the much-mooted identity. The starting point 
of my inquiry is therefore the text of the RV. itself, and throughout my 
study I am guided by khe principle that in the cases of many a doubtful 
word Rgveda is its own commentary. 


[To be continued.] 


TESYA 
SYNONYMS AND APHORISMS 


By 
Dr. STERNBACH LUDWIK Unversity Krakow, Lwow (Poland). 


Abbreviations: Amar.—Amarzko$e ; Amizagati—Amitagati’s Subhasita- 
sarhdoha ; B.—Baudháyana-Smrt. Bhaz. P—Bhagavata Purana; Bhar.— 
Bhartrhari ; G.—Gautamiya-Daa-masatra ; :Tal—Halàyudha's Abhidhana- 
ratnamálà ; Har.—-Purusottamade7a’s Haravelh ; Hem.—Hemacandra's Abhi- 
dhánacintàmaninàmamáülà ; Hem. An—Hemacandra’s Anekárthasamgraha ; 

" Hem. Dhat.—Hemacandra’s Dhát-p£tba ; Hi-— Hitopadesa ; I.S.—O. Boeht- 
lingk's, Indische Sprueche ; X —Eacti*va's Azthaéástra ; Kam.—-Vatsyayana’s 
Kamasiitra;  Kath.—Kathasaritigara;  MBh.—Mabábháürata; Med.— 
Mediniko§a; Mn.—Manava-Dharmaséstra Mrech—Mrcchakatika; N. 
(Nar.)—Nárada-Smrtü; Pafic—Paiicatantre; Raj Tar—R&jatarangini ; 
Rv.—Rgveda; Sabd.-Sabdakzlpadruma ; Subh.—Amitagati's Subhásita- 
samdoha; Subhág.-Subhásitirn-ve ; t.o.—textus ornatror; Trik--Puru- 
Sottamadeva's Trikandagesa; t. s—cextus simplicior; Vas.—Vasistha- 
Dharmasütra; Vis.—Visnu-Smrti: Vrdhacan.—Vrddhacánakya ; Y.—Yàjfia- 
valkya-Dharmaéástra. 

AS a jurist dealing with problems o: Anc:ent Indian Law I began some 
years ago to prepare a dissertation about the legal position of prostitution in 
Ancient India. ‘ 


I had studied many Sanskrit texts eluding the very scarce literature deal- 
ing with my subject, and had colecced notes, part of which I succeeded in 
saving when I escaped from Poland af-er the outbreak of the war. 


From my reading of the Sanskrt texte I came to conviction that beside 
the common designation of the ward " prostitute" (ve$yd, ganiká etc.) there 
are a large number of other expressions for -he same designation. Moreover 
I found that Sanskrit literature is rich in aphorisms relating (0 venal love. 


For a while I interrupted my unsiz studv proper and devoted my atten- 
tion to these two aspects of the question. 


It is well-known that Sanskrit is one of “he richest languages in the world 
as far as nomenclature is concernec ; it is also well-known that Ancient Indian 
aphorisms are among the most famous in the world and that a good number 
of them have found their wav in the Literature of the world. But it is not so 
commonly known for instance thet far the word véíya we find as many as 
235 synonyms in Sanskrit nomenclacure and that in the literature there are 
almost 100 aphorisms referring to 7eiyz, eacF one of which more beautiful and 
more exact than the others. 


I dare say there is no other ‘arguage which contains more synonyms or 
possesses more beautiful aphorism3 or his heme. 
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As to the synonyms of the word veíyd it must be pointed out that the 
original meaning of some expressions was principally other than “ a prostitute” 
and in some cases completely different but in certain contexts use could be 
made of them in the sense of a prostitute as evident from the texts of some 
lexicographers. The first kind of such words 1 have marked with one asterisk 
(*) and the secónd with two asterisks (४५), 

It must also be pointed out that sometimes one and the same word ap- 
pears in the texts differently or erroneously spelt, so that after rejecting these 
synonyms as well as the doubtful ones (marked with two asterisks) the total 
number of synonyms designing a ०९४० will be a little reduced. 

The synonyms of the word vesyd@ are enumerated below in the Sanskrit 
alphabetical order. Sometimes I explain the parts each word is composed 
of, the well-known lexicographers who quote it and the texts in which I found 
it. It is understood that the latter does not relate to the words commonly 
used in this meaning (veíya, ganikd, kulaté etc.). In some doubtful cases I 
specify also the attributes of each word. However, the exact explanation of 
the particular expressions from the point of view of law I have reserved for 
the main work about the legal institution of prostitution in Ancient India which 
I am engaged in writing, though sometimes this explanation is given here (for 
instance pratiganikd, etc.) 

In the Appendices I adq a shorter list of synonyms in order to define : 
" Prostitution" (Appendix 1.), “ Multitude of prostitutes" (Appendix IT.), 
" Guardian of prostitutes" (Appendix III.), “ Prostitutes’ Salary" (Appendix 
IV.), "Lover of prostitutes” (Appendix V.), “Brothel” (Appendix VIL), 
* Procuress" (Appendix VII.). 

As to the aphorisms I quote them not in the alphabetical order but in 
groups according to their contents. 


I must also point out that my reading of Sanskrit literature not being ex- 
haustive—this would be impossible—I neither exhausted all the synonyms of 
the word veíy& nor quote all the aphorisms relating to venal love. 


PART I. 
A. 


‘l. AJJUKA—A courtezan, (in drama), courtezan of the theatre, In Prakrit ajjud 
(Mycch, 27,2/99). Amar. (ed. by Sahityacharya—Benares 1934, Natyavargah 
11 9, p. 71/2) identifies the word ajjuk with the word ganiká (in a theatre). 
Also Sabd. referring to Amar. identifies the word gjjukā with the word 
ve$yG. Hem. (334b) mentions the word ganikdjjuk@—a courtezan of the 
theatre. See No. 48. ° 


#2, ADASI-—a° (privativum) + °ddsi (slave). A non-slave, not purchased. A pros- 
titute being between an inferior prostitute-slave (dZsi) and a courtezan 
(krtaverodha K. 146/12). Striyam dasimadhimehayatan: pilrvassahasa- 
demdah. Adasim madhyamah krtiparddhamuttamah, That the reference 
is to a woman (prostitute) of inferior origin is apparent from the next 
sentence : kulastriyari: vadhüh. (K. 146/13). See J. J. Meyer-Das altin- 
dische Buch vom Welt-und Staatsleben (Leipzig p. 235/16 sqq). 

14 
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*3.  ADHAMAGANIKA—aGdhemc? (most inferior) — ° ganiké (courtezan). A courtezan 
of most inferior degree. The word adkariaganika is not a synonym but 
rather characterises a courtezar. For esch veśyā, ganikà, rupüjiva, kum- 
bhadäsi etc. can be either an adhamazanika or an uttamaganiké or a madhya- 
maganika, Vividha 2०३६-24 6 rupüjiz kumbhadasi ca, Tah pratyeka- 
muttamamadhyamadhamabhedtitrimdhakh (Kam, 347/7, Jayamangala) 
Identically Rudrata-Srhzüratiaka 1-104 Sāhityadarpaņa 122, Bharatiya- 
nütya$üstra XXIIL34 She is such a person who when compared with 
an utiaméganiké possesses onlv a querer of the merits of an uttama- 
gontka (Kam, 347/17, Jayamenzali 348/5). In another sense her qualities 
are described in Bhàrativanatyasástra (XXIII-40) : “ Adhamaganikà is such 
a person who flies into & passion nat at tha right place, is exceedingly bad- 
tempered, rough and obstinate and bears 1L-will for a long time ;” in Rasa 
ratnahára (44) adhema dozs evi. although her husband does good. So 
she must be considered ... "; in Radrata. Smgáratilaka (1-160) ; “ edhemé 

. is such a one who becomes znzry withcu- provocation although one does 
not speak to her nicely, acts without reason and is of unstable feelings " ; 
and in Sukasaptati (t p. 163, £): “The desirous one, the exceedingly 
unstable one, the one who speaks without test, the adept in causing disaster, 
the ungrateful one—is considered vulgar one." The rules concerning the 
lübhüti$uye (special earrings) may be applied to them (Kam. 348/16 etc.) 


%d, ANEKAPARIGRAHA—~a@° (privativum) + ^ekz^(one) + “parigraha (being on 
friendly terms (to have intercourse with z person). A girl who is not on 
friendly terms (who does not hold intercourse) with one male person. 

Jayamahtgalà to Kim. classifies vcy into ekaparigrahd, anekapari- 
grahü and aperigrahd (341/25 . Strictiv speaking it is not a synonym 
but a literal rendering of the word vsiy3. — (Trividhá veSyé—ekapari- 
grahà anekaparigraha aparigrekž ceti.) 


#5, APARIGRAHA—2° (privativum) "parigraha ‘being on friendly terms, to hold 
intercourse with a person). A girl who .s on friendly terms (who does not 
hold sexual intercourse) not with one man only. Jayamaügalà to Kim, 
classifies ०९४५ into ekaparigrakü, anekdta-igrahd and aparigrahà (341/25). 
Strictly speaking it is not a synonym bat a literal rendering of the word 
vesya, (Trividhà ve$sü—ekasasigrahü  snekaparigrahà  aparigraha ceti) 
The claims relating to varions kinds of earnings may be applied to her. 
(Kam, 8. 57) 


#6, APSARAS, APSARÁ—AÀ nymph from Süd-as heaven, a divine courtezan. Accord- 
ing to Hem. (83a) the word apsar= is identified with the word 
svarvesy@ and according to -he commentary to Hem. with the word 
devaganiké (1183a). This expression fs used already in the Vedas (R 
Pischell u. K. Geldner, Vediscie Studien, Stuttgart 1889, Vol. I, p. xxv) 
as well as in the Jitakas (fcr instance No. 182 and others). See also 
Raghuvarhéa (५-50), Kumürasambhava (XVI-36, 48), Kathakosa ed. Taw- 
ney (p. 37, Zeitschrift der ‘Morgenlaendischen Gesellschaft XXXITI-612 
sqq.) 


J. ABHISARIKA—from abhiséra (rendezvous). A courtezan going to a rendez: 
vous, a prostitute. Hem. citc in Sabd. (under abhisürika) and Hal. (II, 
341) recognize the word abiisirit@ as synonym of the words: pariisuld, 
-vandhuki, svarini, pui-scali, iwari, dh&rsini, kulata, prokta, avinità. 

8. ARTHAVRITIKA—erthe® (money) + °vyttike (way of acting). She who is 
living for profit, a prostitute, The word arthavrifikü is mentioned in 
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Sukasaptati (No. 45) side by side with the words ganika, vilüsimi, ruüpàá- 
jivà, dürikà. See also Dandin's--Daéakum&racarita uebersetzt und mit 
Einleitung versehen by J. J. Meyer, Leipzig, Lotus Verlag (p. 41. sqq.). 


*6, AVARUDDHA—ava® (favour) + °ruddha (from rudk—locked in), A person lock- 
ed in in favour; one who is under the protection of a private person, à 
captive, $ concubine, a mistress. J. J. Meyer-Das altindische Buch vom 
Welt-und Staatsleben p. 944, 193. A prostitute who puts herself under 
the protection of a private person (Dr. H., Shama Sastry: Translation 
of K., Mysore, 1915, p. 154). 

K. (124/4-5) mentions the word averuddha in the chapter on courte- 
zans. <Avisenti sapüdapanüvaruddhü — müsaveianam dadyat. Y. 11-290 
places the word avaruddha side by side with the words बंद, bhujisya (or 
for the definition that they are captive persons). See also (N. XII-79), The 
word avarodha signifies a harem. Sometimes in the plural—the women of 
the harem. 


70, AvINITA—An unfaithful woman, an impudent woman, a badly behaved 
woman, an immoral woman. This word is used also as synonym of the 
words puriScali (Hem. p. 528, Hal. 11-341), paméulü (Hem. p. 528, Hal. 
TI-341), kuleté (Hem. p. 528, Hal. II-341), bendhaki (Hem. 528), var- 
dhuki, Hal. II-341), asati, itvari, and svairini, (Hem. p. 528, Hal. II-341), 
dharsimi (Hem. Calc, edition, p. 528), dhargemi (Hem. Calc. edition p. 
528), carsani (Hem, 528), abhisdrika (Hal. 11-341). As the synonym of 
the words pumácali, kulaté, etc, the word avinità can be used sometimes as 
synonym of the word ve$ya. 


"X11, ASATI—a@° (privativum) + soli (a faithful woman). A faithless woman. 
This word is used also as synonym of the words: purhicali, parisula, 
kulałā, avinītā, svairint (all Hal. II-341 and Hem. p. 528), itvari (Hem. 
p. 528, Med. cited by (Sabd.), abhisáriká and carsani (Hal. 11-341), dhar- 
simi and dhersani (Amar. in Sabd.), vamdhuki (or bandhuki) (Hal. 
11-341), and dhrsta (Hem. p. 528, and Sabdaratn. in Sabd.). As the sy- 
nonym of the words puiiscalt, kulata, etc. the word asati can be used 
in some cases as synonym of the word ve$yd, 


5. 


12, APANANARI—dpana® (market goods) + °niri (girl). A woman who is like an 
article of commerce ie, a prostitute. To signify a prostitute Amitagati 
makes alternatively use of the words 2४86, ganikd, panyayosit, panya- 
puramdhri, dürikü, panyavanité, Gpenayosa in the chapter entitled 
“Warning against Attachment to Prostitutes” (XXIV-21, 22). 

13. APANAYOSA—édpana® (market goods) + १३०३6 (woman). A woman who is 
like an article of commerce ie. a prostitute. Amitagati makes use of this 
word in the sense of a prostitute in the chapter entitled : " Warning against 
Attachment to Prostitutes” (XXIV-20). For the criterion " prostitute” 
the author uses alternatively the words ápaganádri, veáyü, ganika, panyayosit, 
panyapuramdhri, ddriké and penyavanita, 


I 


*14, ItvaRi—An unfaithful woman. This word is usec as synonym of the follow- 
ing words: pumScali (according to Amar. Nrvarga 10 b p. 43 and Hem, 
p. 528), pämšulā (according to Hem. op. cit.), kulafaé (according to Hem. 
op. cit. and Amar. op. cit.), svairügi (according to Hem. op. cit.), bandhavi 
(according to Amar. op. cit.), avinité (according to Hem, op. cit.), bandhaki 
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(according to Hem, op. cit.), asait and abhisdrik@ (according to Amar. op. 
cit. and in Med, cited in Sabd.) and cargeni (according to Hem. op. cit.), 
See Hem. Dhat, (II-17). 


U. 


*15. UTTAMAGANIKA—uttama® (the highest) + °ganiké (courtezan), A courtezan 
of the highest class. The word ur/amagenika is not a synonym but rather 
describes the characteristic of a courtezan. For a 7०८४6, ganika, riipajiva, 
kumbhadüsi etc, can be either an adhamagontkd or an uttamaganika or an 
madhyamaganika, Vividhé ve$zü-—sanikà r&pajivá kumbhadasi ca. Tah prat- 
yekamuttamamadhyamadaamcbhedattrividhah, (Kam. 347/7, Jayamangala). 
Identically Rudrata-Srhgiratimka (1-104), Sahityadarpana (122), Bhira- 
tyanátyasástra (XXTII-€4), She is such a person who compared with an 
adhamaganika and a madhycmegantka has to be generally endowed with 
beauty, qualities of a sweetheact and the knowledge of the 64 tricks, (Rüpà- 
dibhirnayikügunakalüdibhzanvità uttamageniküh. | Gunünüm ca püdardha- 
bhyür madhyamaádhamái). (Kim. 347/16-17). Other characteristics of 
the uttamaganiká are described also in Bharatiyanatyasastra (XXIII-35/37), 
Sukasaptati (t. s. p. 162,15, Rudrata-Srügaratilaka (1-156), Rasaratnahára 
(43a/6). In Kam. are also the rules referring to her special earning 
(lébhatisayah) (Kam. 547/3 sqq). In Kathasaritsigara (Tar. 124) 
Devadatta is a ganikottane, See No. 53. 


*16, UPAJIVYA KANYA—tpa° (hither) +jiv° (to live, gerundium) “kanya (girl) 
She who maintains herself 5n the earnings of her body i.e. by prostitution. 
Quoted in that meaning n Carr. 371 citec by Boehtlingk in I. S. 7441. 


39:17, UnvASiI—Concupiscence, the name of an Apsara. The goddess of courtezans. 
Sometimes in poetry the word urvagi is applied to courtezans. As ve$yü 
the word urvasi is to be iound in Amar, (Svargavarga 52). Striyüm bahu- 
svapsarasch svarvesya w-vasinmukhüh. Hindi commentary: — Apsarasah— 
Urvasi adi svargaki veśyīřomkč nam hai; similarly Hem, (p. 183 a). On the 
legend of arvasi after th» los of whom the King Purüravas became mad 
(rg) is based Küldása's crana Vikramorvasiya. 


*18, Usa—The dawn (yws—of the Greeks and Aurora of the Romans). Principally 
in the Vedic poetry this word is sometimes used to signify a courtezan. See 
R. Pischel und K. Geldner—Vedische Studien, Stuttgart 1897 p. XXV sqq. 


R 
19. IRccHARA—from arc (to obtzin. to serve). She who serves male persons, a 


prostitute. Unadikosa cted in Sabd, (at vecharé) identifies the word 
recharé with the word v&yd. 


E 


#20, EKAPARIGRAHA—eka?^ (one) + ?parigraha (being on friendly terms, to hold 
intercourse with a person). A girl who is on very friendly terms with one 
man (holds sexual intercourse). Jayamatigala to Kam, classifies ves$yà into 
ekaparigraha, anekaparigraka and aeparigraha (341/25). Strictly speaking 
it is not a synonym but a literal rendering of the word veí$yd, (Trividdhà 
veSya—ekaparigraha anekeparigrahá aparigrahü ceti). 


K 


21. KANERÀ or KANERA—A ske-elephant a prostitute. UnadikoSa in Sabd. (at 
kanerd) considers this word as synonym of the words ve$yá and hastini, 
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22. KANERO—A she-elephant, a prostitute. Medhini in Sabd. at kanerié con- 
siders this word as synonym of the words veśyā and karini. 


23. KARINI—A  she-elephant, a prostitute, We find this word between the words 
veSy@ and ganiké in Anekarthasamucchaya of Saévata ed. by Krishnaji 
Govind Oka (Poona 1918). Medini in Sabd. (at keneri#) considers this 
word as syhonym of the words veSya and kanerit. 


.24. Karenu—A she-elephant, a prostitute, See No. 22. 
*25, KALAKÜJIKA—AÀn unchaste woman, a prostitute, See No. 26, 


*26, KALAKONIKA—An unchaste woman, a prostitute, According to Hem, (529a) 
the synonyms of the word kalakūjikā are: kulaté, bandhudé, dharsani, 
landhani, khandasila, madananaliza, trilocand, 


#27, ‘KALATOLIKA—An unchaste woman, a prostitute, Trik. (Manusyavarga 5, 
p. 24. v. 14-15) cites this word as synonym of the words véyicini and 
lanjika. This word can be used in some cases as synonym of the werd 
vesya, 

28. KAMAREKHA—ka@me° (desire, love)! + °vekha (from rikk- to scratch). A 
courtezan. Sabdamila cited in Sabd. (at hkümarekha) considers the word 
kümarekhü as synonym of the words ve$yG, lefjika, bandhurü, kumbhá, 
varvvati (barbati). 


29. KAMALEKHA—A courtezan. Identical with kümarekhaá. See No, 28. 


*30, KAMINI—from kama (desire, love). A woman who devotes her life to love. 
Atiaya kamayubtü néri (Amar. in Sabd. at kdmini). Sea Kam. p. 366/2, 


##31, KUTAHARIKA—A servant who brings a water-jug. Hem. (534) places the 
word kufaharika between the words dési (identically Hem. in Sabd. at 
kutaharika), poté, volü, celi. The word kutahüriká as synonym of the 
word diss can in some cases mean a prostitute. 


#432, KUTTAHARIKA—A female servant. Hal. (11-337), considers the word kutta- 
hüriká as synonym of the words बळा, votü, pord, celi, The word kutta- 
harika as synonym of the word dasi can be understood in some cases to 
mean a prostitute, See No. 31. 


4433, KumMARI—A! young girl, K. (124/13) uses the word enar? in the sense of 
a young prostitute girl ie. a not yet sexually mature girl (J. J. Meyer: 
Das Buch vom Welt-und Staatsleben, Leipzig 9, 194/9 and 26 sqq. See 
Shama Sastri’s translation of K, XXVII). For a sexual intercourse with 
such a young prostitute against har will is provided a much higher penalty 
than for a sexual intercourse with a ganika against her will. In Ratirahasya 
(fol. 18a) we find together with the word dási etc. the word kuméri as a 
suitable person for a messenger of love (dti). Other Kamasiitras (Ananga- 
ranga fol 14a, Paficasdyaka IO, 2526 Sahityadarpana 157) use the word 
bala in similar cases. Therefore, it is to be supposed that the word kuméri 
is used in Ratirahasya (fol. 18a) in the sense of “a young girl” and not 
of “a young prostitute girl.” E 


34, KUMBHADASI—kumbha® (a cup, a goblet) + "dási (a slave). A slave of a 
cup, a girl who brings a cup, a harlot. Kumbhaddsi forms a special sort 
of veSy& (besides ganikd and rūpājwā). In Kam, we find a following sen- 
tence : Vividhà veíyü—ganika rüpajivà kumbhadési ca (347/7, 348/19). Ac- 
cording to Kim, (363/15-16) kucnbhedasi as well as gamika and rüpájivà 
are three kinds of sémanyé. Loke süámanyüstrayah prasiddth, Kumbhadäsi 
genika vapajiva ceti. But in another place Kim. (184/12) asserts that to 
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the veSyé belong geniki and rxpüjivà “wt not kumbhadüsi. Kam. quoting 
nine kinds of ve$yá (364/13-14) menticns kumbhadasi in the first place and 
then paricarikü, kulaté, svatini, nati, zlpakürikü, praküsavinagta, rüpájiva, 
gaņikā. Milind. p. 331 in Dendin’s Da$akumáracarita, (transl by J. J. 
Meyer——Leipzig) considers kzmbhadcs: as well as veíyü, lüsikü, varastri, 
rüpaüjivà, ganikü as an‘ orrament of a czy” (nagaramaydana) treating them 
all as types of prostitures. 

Jayamangala, commertatzr of Ker, (363/15) asserts: kumbhadüsiti 
kumbhagrahanam nikpsiakarmepalaksexcm. In any case kwmbhadási is an 
inferior veíyz. (See shove iam, 186,12). It is obvious also from the 
fact that the so called “ Eurch’y love" was applied only for the inferior 
kinds of harlots ie, kembhacési and paricárikü. (Kam. 184/3-4). 

Besides from the expression “a slewe of a cup,"—a prostitute—we find 
in Sabdaratnavali cited in Sabd. (at &wmbadasi) the word kumbhadasi 
in the sense of kutfent as wel as of gumerukü (identically Hem. ad 525 a) 
and of cet? and vedavé (Hem. ad 525e). 


According to Kam, (34£/3 sqq.  bumbhadási wears white clothes, 
jewels, gold strips, is zood ard makes use of perfumes. 


35. KUMBHA—A prostitute. Sebdemala cited in Sabd, quotes the words veśyā, 


lañjikā, bandhurü, küw:arekha varvuefi (barbbati) as synonyms of the 
word kumbhé. 


36. KULATA-——AÀn unfaithful woman, a prostitute, Kam. quoting 9 kinds of ve§y 


(363/13-14) mentions zulefa in the third place after kumbhadasiparicdrikd 
and before svairini, na,i, Slperariké, fekafavinasg[ü, riipajivd, and ganika. 
Kulata is an inferior kird of eesya. In Jevamangala the commentary on Kim. 
(363/18-19) we find the fallov-ng defin:tion of kulatá : kulatéya patibhayad- 
grahantaramh gatvā preccharwimanyenc samprayujyate. Rasaratnahara (27) 
defines kulatá in the folowing manner . “ kulatà who desires some men is a 
courtezan (is to be pointed out as a ceurtezan)." According to Brahmavai- 
varta-Puràpa (Prakrti Khandz-31) she who goes to another man besides 
her husband for immoral puzposes is named kulefé. Kam. (235/2) defines 
kulaté as a woman wh: clandestinely commits adultery. In poetical langu- 
age kulat@ is defined ir Paficadira (1, 14, 84—Bibl. Ind. 1863). “ Kulata 
does not know truth, obligations, feaz, compassion, manners, shame, her 
thoughts are always wth her lover. Irrespective of whether he sleeps or 
not, if he is eating, or lying iz. bed, she is always thinking about her lover 
and does not have a£ection jor anorker person but only for her lover." 
According to Hem, (523), commentators on Hem. (ad 529 a), Paiicarátra 
and others—the synonyms of the wori kulafé are as follows: pumécals, 
pürksulà, svairini, bancak, asati, avinzà, itvari, carsani, carsant, dharsani, 
bandhudà, kalakünika, khanjdasdá, madicnanülika, trilecaná and manohari. 


37, KRTAPARADHA—kyta°® (made) + ?aperczha (fault). A girl who commits 


a fault. A prostitute. Krtiporadhe is a prostitute who is placed higher 
than a dist, and an adas, Striper: distncdhimehayatam parvassühasadandah. 
Adis madhyamah k;tüparüzhamutieush (K. 146/12). That the refer- 
ence is to a woman (positu) of in erior origin is apparent from Kim. 
(146/13); Kulastriya vadhzh. See Z. J. Meyer—Das altindische Buch 
vom Welt-und Staatsleken, Lepzig p. 225/16 sqq.) 


*38. KRTAVARODHA—kria^ (rade) ~ averou (harem, seized, captured). A 


captured girl, a prostituce.  X-tavorodhi is a prostitute who is placed higher 
than a düsi and adds. See No. 37, (1 146/12). That the reference is to 


\ 
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a woman (prostitute) of inferior origin is apparent from Kam. (146/13): 
Kulastriyamh vadhah. See J. J. Meyer—Das altindische Buch vom Welt-und 
Staatslehen, Leipzig p. 235/16 sqa.). 


#439, KOTARI—AÀ naked woman, a naked lascivious woman. Identical with 
kolavi and kotfavi, See No. 40, 41. 


**40, KOTAVI—A. naked woman, a naked, lascivious woman. Sabdaratnavali cited 
in Sabd. (at nagnā) quotes the word kofavi as synonym of the words nagna 
(identically Amar., Bombay 1894 v. 1107), negni&a, nagntryosit and kofta- 
vi. See No, 39, 41, 42. 


ककव, KOTTAVI—À naked woman, a naked lascivious woman. Sabdaratnavali 
cited in Sabd. (at xagnd@) quotes the word koffavi as synonym of the 
words magna, nagnika, kotav: and magnayosit. See No. 39, 40, 42. 


**42. KAUTAVI—AÀ naked woman, a naked, lascivious woman. Hem. (532) con- 
sidera the word kaufavi as synonym of the word nagnā and Hem, (Calc. 
edition, 534b) as synonym of the word magniké. See No. 39, 40, 41. 


43. KSUDRA—AÀ despised woman. Hal. (I1-335) considers the words ksudra 
(identically comment. to Hem. ad 533a., Jatádhara in Sabd., at veśyā, and 
Amar. cited in Sabd. at bsudra), ganiké, rüpajivd and panyünganá as 
synonyms. Hem. (ad 533a) adds as synonyms of the word ksudra— 
khagülikà and carevünikü, Amar. (cited in Sabá. at kgudrá)—vyangá and 
"Gli etc. Jatadhara cited in Sabd, (at vesya@)—§dlabhaiijika. 


KH. 


44, KHAGALIKA—khage® (bird, arrow) + °aliké (the Indian cuckoo, false). A 
courtezan, Indian cuckoo (often used for the expression falseness, algo 
often used in the meaning vesy@). Hem, (ad 533) considers the words 
ve$yá, cüravümika, ksudrü and malekha as synonyms of the word Wha- 
galika, 


#45, KHANDASILA—RAhendo^ (crippled) + °Si° (morality). A woman of bad 
conduct, a faithless woman, a prostitute. Hem. (529a) uses the words 
kulaté, bandhudd, kalekünika, dharsani, lindhant, madananalikd, trilocanā 
and manohari as synonyms of the word khandasila. 


G. 

46. GANIKA—A courtezan. This is the word most frequently used in the whole 
literature for the expression " courtezan". It is the expression for women 
of the highest degree who live or! venal love. Kam. (363/13-14) quoting 
9 kinds of veśyā mentions last (probably as the highest kind of women 
living on venal love) the gamika, besides kumbhaddsi, pavicürika, kula{a, 
svairini, nati, Ssilpakarikd, prakaá$evinasiá and Trüpajwa. Milind. p. 331 in 
Dandin's Dasakumiiracarita, transl. by J. J. Meyer (Lipzig) considers gaytka 
and kumbhadasi, lasikd, vürastri, veśyä, rupajiva, as an “ ornament of the city " 
(nagaromandana) treating them all as prostitutes. According to K. (123/16, 
125/5 and others) ganiké is not a free person and is under the subjuga- 
tion of the king. She has to pay a special redemption—fee for the pur- 
chase of her own liberty. In the literature and by the lexicographers she 
is identified with südhüragestri, sümünyü, veśyä, rüpüjiva, varastri, bany- 
ühganü, pemaüngana, vilasini, däsī, lefijika, ksudrü, bhujisyà, etc. 
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GANIKAKUTUMBA—gaNika^ (cocrtezan) +°kutumba (housekeeping), An 
establishment for courtezans. In the texts I have not met this expression. 
But J. J. Meyer : Das Aiti-cische Buch vom Welt-und Staatsleben, (Leip- 
zig. p. 192/38-193/19) asserts that this word has two meanings: either an 
establishment for cou-iezams, or a deputy-courtezan (Aushilfskurtisone). 
Meyers explanations ere nxt convincing, 


GANIKAJJUKÁ-—A theatriz courtezan. See No. 1. 


GANIKADARIKA—ganiké° (courtezan) + "düriká (girl). A harlot girl In 
Dandin’s DaSakumaracazita Chap. II, " The Adventure of Apahüravarman" 
(p. 226), story of the berm: Marci, the author speaking of Kamamatfijari 


GANIKADASI—ganika® (courtesan) + °dasi (slave). A slave who is a courte- 
zan. I met this expression in K, (124/3). Such a courtezan “ capable of 
rendering service in the form of enjoyment has to work in the storehouse or 
kitchen of the king.” This sentence is taken to mean in a different sense 
by J. J. Meyer (see Das Altindische Buch vom Weit-und Staantsleben, 
p. 193/11 and 193/33, anc still in ancther sense by Shama Sastri (Gov. 
Oriental Series-Bibl, Sanscrts 37, part 2) p. 153. (in my opinion incor- 
rectly). 


GANIKADUHITAR—ganika® (courtezan) +°duhitar (daughter). The courtezan's 
daughter, harlot. The proper meaning of that word is courtezan's 
daughter but it is apparent fom the following sentence of Kam. (68/19) 
that the word genikacuhitc- together with the word paricürikà means a 
kind of veSy@  Gamküduhitü paricérika ca sukhakiryatuddvesyayam. 
(Kam. 68/19). According to Ghotakamukha (cit, by Kim. 67/19) a 
anonyapuürvd ganikayadwhite (courtezan’s daughter who is not deflorated) 
or an ananyapūrvā paricërikä (paricérské who is not deflorated) have to be 
visited seventh among stranger women. 


GANIKAYA DUHITAR—-Identica. wrth gaenikz duhitar. See No. 51. 


GANIKOTTAMA—ganika® (courtezan) + ?utiama (the highest). Identical with 
uttameganika. See No. 16. So is described Devadatta in Tar, 124 of 
Kathasaritsigara (herausgegeben von H. Brockhaus, Leipzig, Paris 1839, 
p. 177a). 


GANERU—-A prostitute, a she-elephant. Medini in Sabd. (at gexeru) quotes 
the word ganeru as synonym, of the werds ve$yZ and hastini. 


GANERUKA—from gaxeru, — Frcenress, servant, prostitute. As synonym of 
these three expressions is tais word to be found with many authors As 
synonym of the word \hutfixi -t is to be found in TrikandaSesa in Sabd. (at 
gonerukd@), As synonym of the word cctz in Hem. (ad 534) and of the word 
बळा in Trikinda$esa, Vianwgyavarga 6. As synonym of the word kumbhe- 
düsi in Hem. (ad 584) and :n Sabderatnávali cited in Sabd. (at kuffani) 
and of the word vedevd in Hem. (ad 534a); the two expressions rather 
in the setise of a procuress. 


456. GAMDHAKARIKA or GANDHAKARIRA—gandha® (perfumery) + "शद" (she who 


prepares). A female employei in preparing perfumery. I did not meet 
this word in the sense of a prostitute. However, its location in Hal. (II- 
237) between dist, kudtahéricd, sairandhri, pola, vota, cefi, indicates that 
according to this author the word ganihaküribá can mean a special kind 
of prostitute. This word is identified with the word sairandhri. See No. 226. 
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57. GUPTAVESYA-—gupta^ (secret) + ?ve$ya (prostitute). A secret prostitute, i.e. 
a girl who is a prostitute in secret, She belongs to an honest family. There 
exists inter alia a division of veíyg into rajave$yü, nagar, guptave$ya, 
devavesya, and brahmavesyd (tizthaga). (See MahSnirvanatantra, transl. 
by N. Dutt 1900, p. xxvii, cited by J. J. Meyer : Das Weib im altindischen 
Epos, Leipzig 1915, chap. IX).  Rasaratnahara (23/27) also and Rasa- 
mañjari (23) sqq. recognise a division in parakiy@ (a woman who is owned 
by another person) and in guptaparakiya. 


C. 


"58, CARSANI—An unfaithful woman (a running woman), a prostitute. Hema- 
candra's Dhatupatha (Vienna-Bombay 1901) (1-506) identifies the word 
carsani with the word kulata (identically Hem. 528-529), Hem, (528-529 
identifies the word carseni with the words puwhicali, pamsulé, bandhaki, 
svairipiysat, itvart, avinita, and the Calc. edition of Hem. (ad 528B) 
with dharsint dharsani, varsani and others. 


59. CARAVANIKA—A harlot. Quoted, by Hem. (ad 533a) between veśyā, khaga- 
Lika, lgudrd and malekha. 


#460, CeTIKA-—from cefi (servant). A servant, a slave. Dviriipakoéa cited in Sabd. 
Kat ceftké) considers the word cefikd as a synonym of the word dási. 
The explanations relating to cefi are also applied to cetzkü. See No, 61. 


#*61, CETI—A. servant, a slave. Hem. (534b) considers the word celi as a syno- 
nym of the word das (identically Hal 11337), According to Hem. 
(534b) and Hal, (11-337) the word cet? is like the words ‘bofé, vofa, and 
kufahdrika and according to Hem, (ad 534a) like the words kumbhadüsi, 
vedavé and ganerukü, Therefore, it may be accepted that in some cases 
celi can mean also a prostitute.  Smaradipikà (Rec. A. fol. 8b) considers 
ce[i a person suitable for being बह (dūtikä) and Paficasiyaka (IO, 2526) 
considers that cefi is a woman with whom a man in love ought never to 
have intercourse. (In these words Paficasiyaka expressed probably his 
opinion that cefi is a prostitute). 


JH. 


62. J]HARJHARA—A prostitute. Sabdaratnavali cited in Sabd, (at ve$yd) consi- 
ders the word jharjhard as a synonym of the word ४८४३० (identically Tri- 
kánda$esa— ed. Colebrooke, Calcutta 1807, Manusyavarga 5, p. 24, 
v. 14-15), Sula (identically TrikàándaSesa op. cit), varavilasimi, varaváni 
(identically Trik@mdaSesa op. cit), and bhendahdstni. 


T. 
63. TIRTHAGA—( Brahmaves$ya) —A prostitute of bathing-places. There exists inter 
alia a division of ve§yd into rajave$ya, nagari, guptavesyd, devave$ya, and 
brahmave$yá (tirthaga). (See Mahinirvanatantra, transl, by N. Dutt 


1900 p. xxvii cited by J. J. Meyer: Das Welb im Altindischen Epos. 
Leipzig 1915, chap. IX). 


Gí. TRAPARANDA—trapa° (shame, an unfaithful woman) +°rand@ (widow). An 
unfaithful woman (widow), a prostitute. Jatidhara cited in Sabd. (at 
traparanda) considers the word fraparend@ as a synonym of the word 
ve$yz. The same author quoted in Sabd. (at purhScali) identifies this word 
with the words pumgcali, lanka, and nifacari. 
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#865, TRILOCANA—An unfaithfc. woman. Hem. (ad 529a) considers the word 
trilocanG as a synonyme of tke words keiata, kalakinika, bandhuda, dhar- 
sani, landhani, khandasi 3, mecananülika, and manohéri. As synonyme of 
the word kulata etc. th: word trilocand can mean also in some cases—a 


prostitute. 


D 


66. DADHAGANIKA—ÀAÀ young courtezan. In Dandin's Dasakumüracarita (Apahara- 
varman’s Adventure, 117/4) tke younger sister of the ve$ya Kamamafijari 
(133/5) called Ragamatijari rs designated with the word. dadhaganika 
(117/4) and in another lace with the wcrd 465 (118/2). 


67. DARIKA—A prostitute. In Sukasantati (No. 45) ganikā, vilásini, rupajivd, artha- 
vitikà, and dárika are ased 25 synonymes for a prostitute. Amitagati’s 
Subhásitasamdoha (XXIV-14) makes use of this word in the sense of a 
prostitute in the chapter entitied : " Warning against Attachment to Prosti- 
tutes" (Jaina work). For the word “ prostitute” the author uses alterna- 
tively the words parycvanita, panyayost, &panayosd, üpamanári, panya 
purandhri, vesyG, and ganika. 


68. DAsi—A slave, a common woman, prostitute. Das: is a prostitute of a lower 
degree. Das: is not a fræ person. Higher than a बळा is an adási and a krta- 
varodha, (K. 146/12). Striyaen düsimadhimehayatam pürvassahasadandah. 
Adisim madhyamah krtcparaitZmuttamak, That the question is of a wo- 
man (prostitute) of inferior crigin is apparent from the next sentence: 
Kulastriyam vadhah (K. 146/13). Medini cited in Sabd. (at bAhujisya) 
identifies dis: with genizé, anc bhujigyü. This is not correct because dási 
has to be regarded as th? low2s class of prostitute. It should be explained 
that the word ddsi means alsc.a prostitute. (It would be better if the 
word veíyá instead of the word ganik@ were used. But these two words 
are often used alternatively). Also Y. (IL-290) identifies the word dàsi with 
the word bhujisya. The correc: view is that of Hem. cited in Sabd. (at 
celi and kutaharika) who identifies the word dasi with the words cefi 
(identically Hem. 5342 Hal 11-337, Hemacandra's Anekarthasarhgraha- 
Vienna, Bombay 1893-2, 5693) and vota (identically Hem. op. cit, Hal, 
op. cit.), kufahaürika (identically Hem. op. cit., Hal. op. cit.) and the view 
of Hem. (op. cit.) who considers the word dZsi as a synonym of the word 
pote (identically Hal, on, cit.) as well as the view of Dvirtpakoga (cited 
in Sabd. at cetik@) who idenuzes the word däs with the word cefikà. 

That the second pridpzl meaning of the word dás? ie. prostitute is 
correct, is clear from many other sources. For instance Dandin's Daga- 
kuma@racarita, ch, 2, Apabaravarman's Adventure applies to Kamamafijari 
(veáya, gantk@) as well <3 to ber younger sister Ragamafijari (dadhaganikà) 
the word dási. 

It is remarkable the: K. (234/11) speaking of the violating of prosti- 
tutes by one or more mer makes use of nearly the same words as Y. (II-291), 
but for the word prostitute we find in K. the word r&pajva (X. 234/11), 
whilst Y. makes use of the ward dàsi. That can also prove that the words 
rüpüjivà and dési can Je regarded as synonyms, as far as the meaning 
“ prostitute" is concerned. 

Anafgaranga (fol. 14a), Paficasáyaka (JO, 2526), Sahityadarpana 

157), Ratirahasya (fol 18a) and others consider ddsi as a person swit- 
able to become diti. 


(To be continued.) 


— a 
[Dr. VISHNU S. SUKTHANKAR 


(1887-1943) . 





The sad, sudden and premature death of Dr. V. S. SUKTHANKAR on the 21st 
January removes a unique personality in the domain of the Mahabharata, one of the 
greatest Orientalists in India, and will be mourned the world over by his friends 
and admirers. The sad demise is all the more tragic and poignant, following as it 
did, so soon after the Silver Jubilee celebrations of the Bhandarkar Oriental' Re- 
search Institute, in which he was presented with a silver medal in recognition of his 
meritorious services in the cause of the Institute. Dr. SUKTHANKAR devoted over 
17 years of his precious life to the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, which will 
ever remain as a glorious monument of Indian scholarship. The last moments of 
his conscious life were spent in revising the type-script of his 'three dimensional 
view of the Mahābhārata’, on which he was to lecture befare the University of 
Bombay the next evening. A great figure that towered like a Titan in our midst 
has been joined to the majority. 

Born on 4th May, 1887, Dr. SUKTHANKAR received his early education at the 
Maratha High School and St. Xaviers College Bombay. He was a bright and 
brilliant student, and after his Intermediate Examination, he sailed to England to 
compete for the ICS. He was, however, destined to serve Indology. He joined 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he got his M.A., and then proceeded to Berlin 
to study under Dr. LUpers for his Ph, D, The late Rev. Father ZIMMERMANN, 
who was later associated with him in the Mahabharata was a fellow student of 
Dr. SUKTHANKAR at Berlin. Dr. SUKTHANKAR served for some time in the Archzo- 
logical Survey of India, Western Circle, as Assistant Superintendent. He joined 
the Bhandarkar Institute in August, 1925 as the General Editor of the Mahabharata. 

Dr. SUKTHANKAR was not only a great scholar of the Mahabhürata, but a 
linguist and linguistician, well versed in paleography, epigraphy, archeology and 
ancient Indian culture as well. In fact, as he said in his Presidential Address at 
the Linguistic Section of the Tenth All-India Oriental Conference, his preoccupa- 
tion with the Mahabharata work had divorced him more and more from the fasa- 
nating subject of comparative grammar. Besides " Die Grammatik Sàákatáyanas ” 
(Leipzig, 1921) and “ Svapnavasavadatta (English translation) " (Oxford, 1923) 
he contributed a number of articles ta ABORI, EI, IA, JAOS, JBBRAS, QJMS, 
Sheamaa, ZDMG and to various commemoration volumes. Dr SUKTHANKAR had 
made a critical and exhaustive study of Bháàsa, specially from linguistic, metrical, 
stylistic, grammatical, Prakritic and dramatid points of view and published a series 
of six articles entitled “ Studies in Bhása" which were followed by a few more 
articles on the subject. These articles are masterpieces and exhibit a perfect grasp 
of the subject. His article on the home of the so-called Andhra Kings (ABORI, 
I, 21-42) criticised the prevailing theories. He was Chief Editor of JBBRAS, and 
was elected Section President at the All-India Oriental Conference, Mysore and 
Tirupati, and Indian History Congress, Calcutta, He was Fellow of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (Bombay Branch). Dr. SUKTHANKAR was the only Indian to be 
the Hon. Member of the American Oriental Society after Dr. R. G. BHANDAREAR, 
I shall presently. speak about his Critical Edtion of the Mahaübharetg (the mis- 
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sion of hig life), the Prolegomenz, ams his “Epc Studies” and “ Epic Questions” 
which will ever stand as glowing mon'raen:s to 315 memory. 

I first came in contact with Dr SUKTHANEAR in 1928-29 as a post-graduate 
student at the Bhandarkar Inscitute where hc used to lecture on “ Philology,” 
‘ Bhisa’ brought me in closer ccatact with Dr. SCKTHANKAR, I had the very rare 
and proud privilege of being his studert for my Ph. D. He was always very kind 
and sympathetic towards me, amd hed a genuime regard and appreciation for me, 
I have vivid recollections of maay a pleasant evening I spent in his study at the 
Institute, talking on various tcpics, which inspired and invigorated me. It is 
indeed melancholy to realise tha. the loving figure is now no more. He took keen 
interest in the progress of my studies and even in my personal matters. Dr. SUK- 
THANKAR had a high opinion about ry humble work and wrote encouraging com- 
ments on the off-prints T sent to him. It was a zreat honour and a privilege to be 
favoured by presents of his off-pzints. Las: June, I had the good fortune of coming 
in closest touch with him in coruectinr with the Survey article on Epic and Pura- 
nic ` studies, when he spent heurg in explaining to me particulars about the 
Critical Edition of the Mehabidzata ६77 in directing me as to how I should prepare 
the paper. I felt my labours amply rewarded when Dr. SUKTHANKAR wrote to me 
that he was highly pleased witk my work. Hz had promised to initiate me into 
the intricacies of text-edition in connection witk. the Critical Edition of the Váyu- 
Purüna at which I am working. I saw him for the last time on the 15th January 
after his second lecture on the Xfahaohüra:a whsa he spoke to me about the Krsna 
problem. I owe a deep debt of gratizide to Dx. SUKTHANKAR for all that he did 
for me. 

Dr. SUKTHANKAR joined tke Bhandarkar Institute in 1925. The first fasci- 
cule of the Ádiparvan was publi:hed ir 1927, ard the complete Adiparvan appeared 
in 1933 along with the Prolegemens. The Critical Edition of the Mahabharata 
spread the fame of Dr. SUKTHANXAR throughout the world, and the soundness of his 
method has been approved by such exacting critics as Doctors EDGERTON, LÉVI, 
LUDERS, WELLER, WINTERNITZ, and bv such dstinguished academic bodies as the 
British Academy, the American Oriental Society and the International Congress of 
Orientalists. The publication his been acclaimed all the world over as a master- 
piece, a monumental work, the fnest product of Indian scholarship. Dr. SUKTHAN- 
KAR combined in him the critical faculty of the Western scholar and a full know- 
ledge of the Western methods, with a thorough grasp of conditions and MS. tradi- 
tions in India. The colossal task demanded in the editor philological acumen, keen 
insight—almost a sixth sense for spouing the rigkt reading,—and Dr. SUKTHANKAR 
possessed these qualities to a very high degree, being qualified for this “ monumen- 
tal task by his learning, training. skill and enthusiasm”. Indeed no better testimony 
can be given about Dr, SUKTHANKA?'s worth than the remarks of Dr. WINTERNITZ 
who states: “ Neither in India nor ir Europe will any one scholar be found who 
could have done the work better than Dr. SUSTHANKAR has done". The Prole- 
gomena is a model of good temper. ncderaticn and objectivity and the general 
principles enunciated therein bave Seen proved to be “ unquestionably sound”. 
Dr. SUKTHANKAR next brought out hs Áranya:sparvan, the last fascicule of which 
was published a few days befor? his Jea-h. In ʻe first four of his series of “ Epic 
Studies” in which eight articles have appeared, Dr. SUKTHANKAR answers with great 
precision and in detail, some of the fundamenta. criticisms levelled against the prin- 
ciples enunciated in the Prolegornena or their application in particular contexts, The 
fifth deals with “(Mahabharata Commentators ’, the sixth with the “ Bhrgus and 
the Bharata” which is the bes. speamen of h-gher criticism, the seventh with ‘the 
“ Oldest Extant MS, of the Adiparven” and the last, with the * Rámopakhyüna 
and Ramayana”. ‘There are only tro “Epic Juaestions ” ; the second appeared in 
the Jubilee No. of the Annals, alas, the last ar-icle from the pen of Dr. SUKTHAN- 
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KAR, It is a great pity Dr. SUKTHANKAR did not live to see the completion of the 
work so successfully inaugurated by him. 

Dr. SUKTHANKAR was a giant in his subjects, the greatest authority on the 
Great Epic of India. Having come into his contact, i: was impossible not to be 
impressed by his courtesy, simplicity and charm of manner. Dr. SUKTHANKAR* 
qualities were manifold : generosity, frankness, affability, desire to do good zo junior 
scholars in particular, freedom from intrigue, and exclus.ve pursuit of his aims and 
ideals; Dr. SUKTHANKAR's undivided and rare devotion to the great cause of the 
Mahabharata achieved what seemed to be a stupendous, colossal, gigantic and im- 
possible undertaking. Dr. SUKTHANKAR has placed the work of Critical Edition on 
a sound basis and it will be the fittest memorial to him to see the whole work 
through in accordance with the high standards laid dovn by him. Dr. SUKTHAN- 
KAR's wriüngs deserve to be published in book form, and the Sukihankar Memonal 
Edition Committee formed for this purpose with Prof. GODE as the Secretary, needs 
all the support that Dr. SUKTHANKAR's friends and adrrirers can give. 

Dr. SUKTHANKAR was a Founder-Member of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
and took keen interest in the progress and activities of the Bhavan. He delivered 
a lecture on the Mahabharata in the Bhavan Extension Series, and gave his Presi- 
dential Address at the Linguistic Section of Tirupati Conference for publication in 
the Bharatiya Vidya. In each of my visits to Poona, his first questions concerned 
the Bhavan, and Dr. Manilal PATEL, the Director. Dr. PATEL intended to bring 
Dr. SUKTHANKAR in close touch with the Bhavan, and the latter was to have 
stayed as our guest on the 22nd, but Destiny willed o-herwise. 

I offer my humble prandmas to the sacred memory of my revered Guru ! 


A, D. PUSALKER 


EEVIEWS 


Early History of the Vaisnava Fait cnd Movement in Bengal by Sushil Kumar 
DE, M.A., D.LIT,, Published by General Printers and Publishers Limited, Cal- 
cutta, 1942, Price Rs. 10/-, Roy. 8vo. pp. 1077536. . 


This is an important and interexing study cf the early history of Caitamyaism 
“which is Vaignavism par excelierce in Bengal". Dr. DE, one of the leading Indo- 
logists of the day, presents us througl this study a balanced exposition of the 
original dogmas and doctrines of Cairanyaism as recorded in the Sanskrit and 
Bengali works in the spheres of Fesa-Süstra, t3eology and philosophy,’ ritualism 
and literature. Conscious of the dificulty of subjecting such a peculiar and living 
faith as Caitanyaism to the treatment of academic appraisement Dr. DE makes it 
clear at the outset that he is concer-ed merely to give a direct summary and sum 
vey of the tenets of the faith, appraching his task “not from the standpoint of 
a devotee, apologist or partisan of “he faith, Lut in the spirit of historical and 
critical research, which aims at truth-fnding buz does not sacrifice sympathy and 
understanding”, 


In the opening chapter Dr. DE -iscusses the beginnings of Bengali Vaisnavism. 
Its two fudamental elements, viz, “he doctrine of Bhakti (emotional service of 
love and devotion as a means of spiritual realisation), and the Krgnatcult, are 
treated in their historical setting aud the position of pre-caitanya Vaisnavism in 
Bengal is indicated. According to Dr. De the first and most important literary 
record of pre-Caitanya Vaignavism! i. Bengal is that beautiful poetical composition 
of Jayadeva (circa the end of the leh century), the Gita-govinda, which, whatever 
its original character, later on came tc be claimed by Caitanyaism as one of the 
sources of religious inspiration. Of Jate some scholars like Dinesh Chandra SEN 
and KENNEDY have been inclined to affiliate the Caitanya sect as a branch of the 
Madhvasampradáya but Dr. De cheracterizes this inclination as lacking corrobo- 
ration in the early records of the sect ani finds strong indications that “ Caitanya 
formally belonged to the DeSanami order of Samkara Samnyasins, even though 
the ultimate form ‘which he gave io Vaisnava Bhakti had nothing to do with 
Sarhkara’s extreme Advaita-vàda ". It is then shown cogently that the Bengal sect, 
like other Vaisnava sects, had its origin independent of thd Srimad-Bhagavata 
tradition, and that it owed a debz to the mystic emotionalism interpreted and 
established by a class of emotional sarhnydsins from the time of Sridhara (who 
Could not have been| earlier than 1:00 A.D.). Other social and religious ideas and 
practices of the time, such as those of Buddhism and T&ntricism, which coloured, 
to some extent, the inherited Vaigrzve tradition in Bengal, are also described so 
as to acquaint ithe reader with the conditions in the midst of which Caitanyaism 
wad born. 

Chapter II is devoted to rhe edvent of Caitanya. The available accounts of 
Caitanya’s life in Sanskrit ano in Bengali, those by Murari-gupta, Svarüpa Da- 
modara, Paramünanda Kavikamapura, Vrndávenadüsa, Kysnadasa Kaviraja and 
others, are first examined in order to pick up the facts from the enveloping fancies 
which had their origin in the fa&nazcal devotion of the authors. Then follows a 
beautiful pen-picture of the life ani personality of Caitanya. 'fhe main events 
of his boyhood days—The birth of Vigvarabhara (Caitanya's name before initiation 
into the monastic order) at Navad-“pa, his ear'y education under Visnu TPanita, 
Sudaréana and Gafgadüsa, the decth of his father throwing the burden of the 
household on his young shoulders, his marriage with Laksmi and setting up a 
Sanskrit school, hid extensive tour cf East Bengal and the accidental death of his 
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young wife during his absence, his second marriage with Visnupriya,—show that 
the young Pandit Vi$vambhara had devoted himself wholeheartedly to the things 
of this world. “ But a great change swiftly came over the even tenour of his life; 
and when it came it swept him off with its overwhelming force", A pilgrimage 
to Gaya which Viévambhara undertook at the age of about twenty-two in order 
to perform his father's $ráddha brought him in contact with I§vara Piri whom 
he accepted as hig spiritual guru. The initiation began with the daíákgara Krena- 
mantra, "but the sudden religious awakening in him could hardly be satisfied by 
such formal initiation. Of the intensity and transforming quality of his religious 
experience there can be no doubt. The pride of learning was humbled, his love 
of finery, to which frequent allusions are made by his biographers, and care for 
personal appearance were gone; scholastic pursuits and worldly. concerns lost their 
interest. He had seen one of those mystic visions which turn secularly minded 
men into God-intoxicated devotees’, ViSvambhara returned home but a different 
man, he closed his school, incessantly shouted Krsna'd name and went frequently 
into mystic trances, Devout Vaisnavas gathered round him in whom they found 
the very embodiment of thein spirit of devotion. Kirtanas were revived and sti. 
mulated, devotional meetings were held, the contagion of Bhakti spread far and 
wide despite the opposition of some unbelievers, Vi$vambhara, now barely twenty- 
four, felt that he should renounce the world openly and altogether, so that he could 
entirely devote himself to Krsna. KeSava Bharati initiated him under the name 
of Sri-Krsna-Caitanya, which was abbreviated and universally accepted as Caitanya. 
Among the subsequent incidents in the life of Caitanya the more remarkable are : 
(i) his sojourn at Puri during which the famous Vedantist Vasudeva Sarvabhauma 
was converted and the then ruler of Orissa, Gajapati Prat&üparudra, came under 
Caitanya's influence ; (ii) his extensive pilgrimage in Southern and Western India; 
(iii) a series of annual pilgrimages to Puri organised by his Bengal disciples to pay 
their homage to Caitanya ; (iv) the recovery of the sacred sites of Vrndávana ; (v) 
Caitanya's meeting at Ramakeli with Saker Malik (Sanaütana) and Dabir Khas 
(Rüpa) who, being enthralled by Caitanya's deep rehgiosity, renounced wealth and 
worldly eminence, became his disciples and produced under his inspiration works 
which have ever since formed the most authoritative foundations of the cult. From 
the thirtieth year of his life Caitanya, spent the remaining eighteen years at Puri 
which were increasingly characterised by prolonged emotional experiences of relr 
gious ecstacies and constant fits of premonmada, culminating in the break-down of 
his physical frame under the tremendous strain of the most extraordinary emo- 
tionalism. 

Notwithstanding some noteworthy conversions achieved through his outstanding 
religious personality Caitanya did not make any conscious attempt at proselytizing. 
The later development of the sect and cult was due io the efforts of his disciples 
and associates. The credit of working our and determining the doctrinal trend of 
Bengal Vaisnavism goes to the so-called six Gosvamins of Vrndávana whose works 
are summarised and studied in Chapter III. 

The next two chapters are extremely important for the student, of comparar 
tive religion since they respectively deal with the devotional sentiments (rasa-Sastra) 
and with the theology and philosophy of Bengal Vaisnavism. In a deep and sym- 
pathetic study of Bhakti-rasamrte-sindhu and its supplement, Ujjvala-nilemani, 
Dr. De shows in a lucid manner how the religious sentiment of Bhakti has been 
approximated to Rasa (supreme relish of literary enjoyment) of orthodox Sanskrit 
Poetics, giving thereby a new turn not only to the old Rasa-theory of conventional 
Poetics but also to the religious emotion underlying tha older Vaisnava faith, It 
is rightly emphasised by Dr. DE that to the followers of the sect the Vrndavana-hlà 
is not a mere symbol of divine allegory, but a literal fact of religious history. For 
an exposition of the theological and philosophical presuppositions of the school 
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Dr. DE confines himself to Sanztanz's Brhad4bhügavatamyte, Rüpa's Sambksepa-bha- 
gavatümrta and Jiva’s Stikrsna-samcarbie and maintaing an attitude of descriptive 
objectivity whilst giving us an account of the subject. It is not possible here to 
indicate the profoundness, penetraticr. and clarity! of thought brought by Dr. DE 
to bear on his task of exposition, Io student of comparative religion, philosophy, 
mysticism, or history of religion should miss this magnificent study by our author. 

Other subjects discussed in the work. besides those mentioned above, are Cai- 
tanya worship as a cult; its ritualism, devotionel practices and ethics; and a scho- 
larly appreciatiort of the literary works of Bengel Vaignavism. 

These lines give but a bald summary of the contents of the book under review. 
All the brilliant qualities of scholarship, sympathy and scientific precision, which 
characterize Dr. Dr's earlier works, shine here with increasing lustre. Thanks of 
all who are interested in Indian religion znd philosophy are due to Dr. DE for this 
thought-provoking study of Caizanyaism. It may well stimulate similar scholarly 
treatment of other religious seccs and cults in our country. 


MANILAL PATEL 





Rümüyana oj Valmiki (in its North-Western Recension) : Sundara-Künde, Edited 
by Vishvaæ Bandhu SHASTRI. D. A-V. College Sanskrit Series, No, 18. Lahore, 
1940. Pages 106+648. Price Es. 7-3-0. 


More than twenty years have elapsed since the work of the critical editions 
of the texts of the two Indian epics was undertaken by Indian scholars: the 
Mahabharata by the Bhandarkar Cziental Research Institute of Poona, and the 
Ramayana (North-Western Recension) by the Dayananda Anglo-Vedic College of 
Lahore. In December, 1921, Pandit Ram LABHAYA of the Research Department, 
D. A-V. College came across two MSS. of Vatrükis Ramdyend in a town in the 
south-east Punjab, which presented substantial divergences with the texts of the 
Ramayana available in print, desigrated "B" and "C" by Dr, JACOBI. About 
200 codices of the different kancas oi the Rümàyane were secured from N-W India, 
and about a dozen MSS. were finally utilized in the Lahore Edition. .Pandit Ram 
LABHAYA edited the Ayodhyg-Kanda. which was finally published in 1928. Pandit 
Bhagavad DATTA brought out the PalatKanda in 1931. Later on, Prof. Vishva- 
Bandhu SHASTRI took charge of the Depzrtment, and issued the Arenya-Kanda in 
1935, followed by the Kísgkindka-KGmjc the next year. In reviewing the last publi- 
cation, Dr. De rightly drew attention tc the facts that some MSS. were misch- 
codices and| no attempt was made to evaluate them, that the edition was eclectic 
' on nd recognizable critical principles, thet it was doubtful whether all MSS, þe- 
longed to the N-W, and that there was 20 attempt to make a comparative study 
with the South-Indian and the Bengal recensiors (OLD, May, 1939). The book 
under review, published in 1940, editec by Prof. Vishva-Bandhu SHASTRI shows the 
editor's reactions to Dr, DE's critics, and in view of the criticism, contains a 
valuable introduction giving detailed text-critical particulars about basic MSS., their 
comparative valuation, indication of editcral technique, etc. 

The description of basic MSS. gives a detailed account of 10 basic MSS. em- 
ployed in the edition, All MSS. are in northern Devanagari and the substance 
is'paper. According to the editor, 331 MSS. embody what may be described a uni- 
tary textual tradition as most of the text offers cuite a uniform reading. The range 
of variations in different! MSS is toc limized for the postulation of two ‘versions, a 
longer one and a shorter one, The MSS., however, fall into two groups, आ, फ and 
a forming the first group, and the remaining seven, the second. From its respect- 
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able age (AD. 1589) and intrinsic merit, MS. a was-selected for being initially 
copied out for collation from the remaining 9 MSS. 

In indicating the editorial technique followed in text reconstruction, Prof. 
Vishva-Bandhu SHASTRI states that in some cases, the reconstituted text would be 
an augmentation in some MSS., and by way of illustration, justifies the inclusion 
of certain Slokas not found in some MSS. Considerations of the strength of MS. 
support and contextual consistency have weighed with the editor in including pas- 
sages which are not found in the other recensions or in some MSS. of this recension, 
and in excluding others, though read by some MSS. The process «of emendation has 
been very sparingly used, and similar to the critical edition of the Mahabharata 
interpretation gets precedence over emendation. The editor rightly observes that 
the epics have their own standard of grammar, syntax and sandhi. Considerations 
of old age, textual shortness and scriptorial neatness, though helpful in a general 
way, cannot absolve the editor from his primary responsibility to adjudge every 
individual case of textual variation on its own ments. In short, the principle of 
judicious eclecticism has been adopted by the editor. Prof Vishva-Bandhu SHASTRI 
has demonstrated the practical application of these principles by specifically 
discussing some readings, where he has shown by concrete instances, what parti- 
cular types of evidence,—grammar, syntax, rhetorics, prosody, support of MSS, 
etc, jointly or severally—weighed with him in adopting a particular reading in 
preference to others, 

In order to establish a separate N-W recension, the editor has shown, with 
regard to the Sundara-Kanda, that all the three recensions (Bengal, South and N-W) 
begin and end their Sundara-Kanda quite differently. The Southern recension of the 
Sundara-Künda is the shortest from the point of topical extent; for as compared 
with) the Bengal recension which has 94 cantos and the N-W, which has 100, the 
Southern recension has only 68 cantos. Prof. Vishva-Bandhu SHASTRI further 
tries to show that though the N-W is thus thd most extensive, it is not a mere 
confused admixture of the other two traditions ; since on actual calculation, it is 
found that about 31% of the N-W text is foreign to the Bengal text, and about 28% 
to the Southern text, and a little over 18% is entirely its own. As additional testi- 
monia in support of his thesis of a separate recension, Prof, SHASTRI has shown 
that Ksemendra’s Rümüyana-Mafijari contains many topics which occur only in the 
N-W text and are missing in the other texts, and Mammata in his Küvyaprakase 
reads a verse found in the N-W, but unknown to the other recensions. 

In connection with the recensions of the Rümüyane, Dr. RUBEN in his Studien 
zur Text geschichte des Ramayana, after mentioning that the scheme of recen- 
sions and principles of text-history are the same in both the Raméyana and the 
Mahabharata, divides the Ramayana MSS. into two recensions, North and South, 
each of which is again subdivided into two versions, the former comprising the 
North-West and the North-East versions, and the latter, the version of the Amrta- 
katakatikà and that of the commentary of Ramanuja. Unlike the Mahabharata, 
however, this grouping of the versions of the Ramé@yana is regional in one case and 
based on commentaries in the other. Dr. RUBEN doed not grant tha status of a 
recension to the N-W text, but accepts it only as a version of the Northern recen- 
sion. It may further be noted that Prof. SHASTRI has not discussed the exact rela- 
tion of the augmentations and conflations in the N-W text with the other texts, 
he has merely indicated the additional matter which the N-W recension contains 
over and above the portion that is common to all the three recensions. The criti- 
cal valuation of these passages should have been dealt with in the introduction. 

The editor states that "the proper function of a recensional edition must 
remain within the textual orbit of a particular recension”. But in view of the simi- 
larity of conditions governing the growth of the epic texts, the observations of 
Dr. SUKTHANKAR regarding the publication of a recensional text of the Malé- 
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bharata apply to the recensional tex: of the 2émZyana also. Such recensional 
critical editions include much seccndar; matter which is hard to detect unless the 
evidence of all extant MSS. of the diferent recensions is taken into! account. 


This edition gives a complete rerensional collation of every stanza, the left- 
hand margin being used for the N-E. -ecension and the right-hand one fon the S. 
recension. The word “N” shows the partial o- total non-existence of the stanza 
in the N-E. or S. recension as the cz=2 may be. Such editorial work demands a 
thorough acquaintance with the entire MS. material, text history of the epic and 
the technique of fext-criticism as apfled to In-ian conditions besides philological 
acumen and critical judgment. Tt also requires tremendous energy, patience and 
perseverence. We are glad to state thet Prof. Vishva-Bandhu SHASTRI has acquit- 
ted himself quite creditably. 


The printing and get-up are good, znd the price is moderate, It is to be hoped 
that the work gets generous financial support se as to enable ihe editor to bring 
ow the further parts without delay. 


A. D. PUSALKER. 


The Early Aryans in Gujaráta by Shi: K. M. MUNSHI, B.A., LL.B., published in the 
Thakkar Vassanji Madhzvji Lectures Sedes by the University of Bombay, 
1941. 


Puranic research in the last thirty years is greatly indebted to PARGITAR'S study 
of the Puranas. But "the very able attempt made by Mr. PARGITAR to collate the 
diverse royal genealogies as given in tke different puranas and to fix the synchro- 
nisms as found therein has been frustrated on account of the undue importance 
which he attached to puranic materials, which ke called Ksatriya tradition as con- 
trasted with the Vedic which he called Brahmariral" This sort of distinction bet- 
ween the Vedic and Puranic literature is quite :mproper and fantastic. The Brah- 
mins and they alone, are the authors oZ the pur&nes. And it is verily in conformity 
with the learned opinion of the orientzlists whe: Shri MUNSHI remarks that “the 
puranic traditions and genealogies can yield a s3mewhat reliable record only if the 
Vedic literature is made to suppiv the necessary Drrectives.” The student interested 
in these studies deserves to take special notiœ of the way in which the author 
utilizes the names and synchronisms found in the mantras of the Rgveda and 
Atharvaveda as also the statements of the Brähmanas to test the uranic narratives. 

Shri MUNSHI presents in these lectures a history of the colonization of Gujarata 
by collecting the references to tribes lx» the Sárvztas, Bhrgus, Haihayas, etc. in the 
purümes and comparing these with the corresponding Vedic references. Absence of 
a direct allusion to Gujarata in ihe Veric literature goes against accepting its habita- 
tion by the Aryans in that age. Shi MUNSHI however explains this silence as a 
result of the utter contempt in which the Vedic Aryans held the “ Aryans of the 
Outer Band", residing in the distant party of Aryavarta, “ who fought and lived 
and intermarried with the Nagas and 13 Dasyue" If this explanation of the author 
is accepted, his many deductiors appezr quite logical. 

In the first lecture the Disariira battle is shown to be the first event of 
historical importance and it is analysed in the light of its vedic references. The 
author, thenceforth, concludes that th: " Puranas have indiscriminately mixed up 
names in order to construct fictitious family tres.” 


The second lecture is concerned with the Eaihaya empire. The Puranas men- 
iion Saryati's son, Anarta, who gave his name in Gujarita. The author has also 
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discussed details of Saryáti-Cyavana episode and the relations of the Bhrgus with 
Gujarata as mentioned in the काळ. 

In "Para$uama's Conquest of Gujarata”, the author locates Māhiş- 
mati, the city, which according to the Puranas, was founded by Arjuna Kartavirya 
and situated on the banks of the Narmada, right up where the tidal waves of the 
sea reach-—somewhere in the vicinity of Broach. 


In the fourth lecture, the discussion on “ The Bhrga-Haihaya Conflict ", already 
begun in the preceding lecture, is supplemented by quozations from the Prranes, to 
which again are applied the “ vedic correctives 

In the last lecture-—" Result of the Bhrgu-Haihaya Conflict", the author, after 
discussing the Bhargava-episodes in the Mahabharata as well as the vedic references 
to the ancestrals of Janamejaya Piriksita, comes to the conclusion that the Pandava- 
narrative of the Mahaübhàrata is “ historically unreliable”. This deduction, of course 
will not be so easily acceptable to the oriental Puncits. Dr. SUKTHANKAR, the 
author himself admits, has collected a volume of material and has “come to the 
conclusion that the Mehdbharata is a Bhrgu epic and that therefore a background 
of Bhrgu exploits and traditions has been introduced into the history of the 
Pandavas.” 

The historicity of the Makabhàrata is a moot probem, inviting the attention of 
learned scholars ; but students of the purēnas, I hope ard think, will whole-heartedly 
support Shri MuNsHI'S view that the conflict started since the time of Vasistha— 
Vi$vamitra and continued for long between the Bhrgus and the Haihayas performed 
the most important function of absorbing the tract of land to the north of the 
Narmadá—Gujarita—in Aryavarta thus bringing about its Aryanization, political 
and cultural. 

These lectures are a very valuable contribution to Ancient Indian History. 
Among the varied preoccupations, it is interesting to know, Shri MUNSHI finds time 
for such thought-provoking research activity. 

We congratulate Shri MUNSHI for such an illuminating treatise, 


—D. K. SHASTRI, 


The Number of Rasus by Dr. V. RAGHAVAN, MA., PH.D. Foreword by Prof. M. 
HIRIYANNA, M.A. Published by the Adyar Library, Adyar (1940), pp. xxiv 
+ 192. 


Some Concepts of The ‘Alamkara Süstra by Dr. V. RAGHAVAN M.A, PH.D. The 
Adyar Library, Adyar (1942), pp. xxx + 312. Price Rs. 4. 


These two works from the pen of Dr. RAGHAVAN are valuable contributions to 
the subject of Literary Criticism. The worth of these works is enhanced by the 
vast material which the author has collected with great rains not only from published 
works but also from unpublished manuscripts. 


Like nearly every other problem of Ancient Indian Literature the subject of 
Rasas is a matter of controversy and the author has in a bref historical survey 
shown that various schools accept from one to nine Rescs. However, the theory that 
the rasas are eight in number was the one widely accepted and the works of Kali- 
dàása and Dandin as well as the Nétyeédstre of Bharata support the same thing. 
Dr. RAGHAVAN has convincingly proved as interpolations the passages in Bharata 
that speak of Santa as the ninth rase. The first among the writers on poetics to 
recognize this vasa as the ninth was Udbhata, after it had acquired a place in the 
works of the Buddhist and Jain literateurs like ASvagnoga and the author of the 
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Anuyogadvara Sūtra, though, it may De noted, the -Natyasüsira had supphed all the 
ideas related to the Sania “for the necessary theoretical formulation." The author 
also deals with various aspects of all पॉ ravas ir general and of śänta in particular. 
In the end, however, he puts an end 2 al quarrel about the number of Tasas by 
stating that “Rasa, as such, the ineZz5le bliss. is one. Rasa is Rasa. It has no 
other name." 

The popularity which Dr. RAGHAVAN secured tarough his Number of Rasas in the 
scholarly world made “ the editor hasten "—as he himself admits in the Foreword— 
“with the work of bringing out this secord publication "Some Concepts of the 
Alamkarasastra. The contents of tkiz vclume stpplement the author's studies 
in his book on Syig@raprakaga, The zvere] carcepts of Alamhara Süstra that are 
treated here give their respective historical sackground with not a single important 
detail missing. The same masterly kandlirg of the subject, and deep study that 
characterized his first work are visible here als». A large field of study is thus 
thrown open to scholars in the hither:c unexplared regions of Indian Aesthetics. 

Our thanks are due to the author znd .o the publishers as well, who within so 
short a time of two years gave us thes: two valuable works on the subject of Indian 
Literary Criticism. 


-SUSHILA MEHTA. 


Vedantaparibhasá of Dharmarijadinvert<dra edited by Prof. S. S. Suryanarayana 
SASTRI, Adyar Library, Madras, 1342, Dexy 8vo, pp. x1-218, Price Rs. 2-12. 


The Vedantaparibhasa is a standarc treatise जा Advaita epistemology and onto- 
logy, widely used as a beginners’ text-tnok in sastric studies, for a long time past. 
Now published in the Adyar Library series vith English translation and critical notes 
it will be of immense benefit to studer-s o` the M.A. and other university classes 
who have not got sufficient training in he crthodcx systems of study to master this 
rather tough work. In the introduction the learned editor, the sad tidings of whfse 
passing away has been recently receiver, besides identifying the author and giving 
a survey of the different editions so Zar publishec of this work explains that the 
book, as a whole is based more on the =vaccheda vida of the Vivarana schoo! than 
on the anirvacaniya khyati of the Bhimati praxbāna which he personally prefers. 
The English translation which is appenZed ro the text is a very accurate and lucid 
rendering of the original and with on: or two exceptions eg. Paficami: fifth case, 
where the accepted terms might sounc haprier, the translation is most correct and 
piecise even in the handling of the mcst d:fficul- terminologies and abstract ideas. 
But by far the most valuable part of tre book is the Notes where the editor gives 
sound criticisms based on the texts, wes-ern 2hilosephy and even the data of modern 
scientists. The greatest drawback of mr texts 55 that they have no comparative 
outlook, that they are often divorced ‘tom the observations of actual life. The 
Notes try to supply this deficiency. s criticism of the theory of pripyakaritva, 
syllogistic reasoning, pada$akti, laksarzi aad jirermukti are among others very 
masterly and he very often does not hesitate to comment adversely on the accepted 
views of the advaitin. The publishers zre tə be congratulated on this fine addition 
to the celebrated Adyar Library Series. 


—P. H. RAMAN. 
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NOTES OF THE BHAVAN 


[In this section a connected account of the activities of the various Depart- 
ments of the BHAVAN will be given in each issue of the Journal .—Eb.] 


EIGHTH SESSION 


The BHAVAN began this session on the 15th June, 1942. On the Ist July we 
had to vacate our new buildings at Andheri as they were requisitioned by the 
Government of India. The BHAVAN has been shifted to Piramal House on Worli 
Seaface and though this residential bungalow is Jacking in the conveniences we were 
having in our own premises which were built to meet the requirements of an Insti- 
tute of research and study, we have continued to extend our activities. 


A course for Pracárakas of Aryadharma has been organised and regular classes 
are being conducted. For the first time we have admitted lady-students and 
undergraduates to our Students Home and three ladies and three undergraduates 
have availed themselves of this facility. All-India Essay Competitions on aspects 
of Bharatiya Sarhskrti have been organised and one gold medal and four silver 
medals have been instituted for the purpose. Another new feature is ' Bharattya 
Vidya Talks’. These are informal discussions on any zspect of Bharatiya Sarhskrti 
conducted every Saturday evening. A new monthly bulletin in Hindi containing 
papers on various aspects of Indian culture and literary news and views, has been 
started, under the editorship of our President, Shri K. M. MUNSHI. It has a good 
response from the press and the public. Despite the high price of paper the 
Bharatiya Vidyà Studies, a new series, devoted to the publication of handy volumes 
dealing with various aspects of Indian Culture written in popular style, has been 
started and two books, (1) Bhisa by Dr. A. D PUSALKER and (ii) The Schools oj 
Vedanta by Shri P. Nagaraja RAO, are expected to be out shortly. Several leading 
scholars have agreed to contribute to this series and twelve more works are under 
preparation. 'The BHAVAN also proposes to start a similar series in Gujarati and 
two works, (i) Hindu Dharma, and (ii) Dharmonu Milan, both translations into 
Gujarati by Shri Chandrashanker P. SHUKLA from Sir S. RADHAKRISHNA'S 
works, are under preparation. Of the Bharatiya Vidya Series, (i) Sandesarasaka 
(an Apabhraméa poem) edited by Muni Shri JINAVIJAYAJI, (ii) Résfasamuccaya, a 
Prakrit work on omens edited by Prof. A. S. GOPANI. and (iii) Uhktivyaktipraka- 
rapa, edited by Muni Shri JINAVIJAYAJI are expected to be out shortly. Further 
volumes are in the press. 


The BHAVAN, in co-operation with the GUJARATI SAHITYA PARISHAD, is cele- 
brating the millennium of the reign of Mulraj Solanki the founder of Gujarat. The 
most important part of the celebrations is the publication of a commemoration 
volume dealing with the History of Gujarat up to 300 AD, Under the general 
editorship of our President, Shri K. M. MUNSHI our staff members are preparing 
the volume with the collaboration of some scholars from outside also. It is ex- 
pected to be published shortly. (For details see cover page 4.) 


During the current season the following new appointments were made : 

1. Shri Chandrashanker P. SHUKLA : Head of the Publication Department. 
2. Shri P. H. RAMAN, B.A. (Hons.), Vedanta Bhushana : Assistant Secretary. 
3, Shri G. V. Jossi, Acharya: Pandit for the Pathashala Department. 
4. Shri Manilal G. DESAI: Accountant-clerk, 
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The undermentioned were appointed as reseerch scholars in the subjects men- 
tioned against their names * 


Shn Jayantilal M. SHAH, B.A. ! Hors.) —censkrit 

Shri Rasiklal B. SHUKLA. M.i.— Ancient Indian Culture. 

Shri Gajanan N. DIKE, B.A. (Hos. —Sanskrit. . 
Shrimati Kalpalata K. MuNsH: BA. (Hens.)— Sanskrit. ^ 
Shrimati Satyavati J. JBAVERL E.A. (Hors.)—Gujarati. 


The University of Bombay has recognised thr:e more members of the BHAVAN’s 
staff as University teachers for the M.A. degree: (7 Dr. A. D. PUSALKER, M.A, 
LL.B, PH.D. in Sanskrit, (4j) Prof. A. S. GOPÆNI, M.A, m Ardhamagadhi, and 
(iii) Prof. S. D. GYANI, M.A, in Ancent Indzn Culture. These along with 
Dr. Manilal PATEL and Shri Harilal G. PANCYA, FLA., are conducting Post-Graduate 
classes at the Bombay centre. 


fo pope 


gt e 


Due to the disturbed conditions ir the coantry only one extension lecture 
could be arranged during this session, Shri DUEGASHANKER K. SHASTRI spoke on 
“ Jivanmukti” on the occasion. 


INDIAN CULTURE ESSAY COMPETITION 


THE BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN invites original essays on 
any aspect of Bharatiya Samskriti (Indian Culture) written in 
Sanskrit, Hindi or English for the annual Essay Competitions which 
have been started from last year. This year six gold medals (each of 
the value of Rs. 150) and six silver medals (each of the value of Rs. 25) 
have been donated for the purpose. One gold medal, and one silver 
medal will be awarded to the best and second best essays respectively 
received under each of the groups mentioned below. The branches of 
study given below in brackets are neither exhaustive divisions of the 
groups nor topics for essays in themselves, but are intended only to give 
a general idea of each group to a layman. 


(1) Religion & Philosophy (Buddhistiz, Jaina; Nyaya-Vaise- 
shika, Samkhya-Yoga, Vedanta, Mimamsa, Vyakarana 
etc.) 

(2) Art and Architecture (Brahmanicai, Buddhist, Jaina etc.) 

(3) Languages, Literature (Samskrita, Prakrita, Apabhramsha, 
Modern Indian Vernaculars, Dravidian etc.), Linguistics 
and Literary Criticism. 

(4) History (Political). 

(5) Social and Economic order. 


(6) One gold and one silver medal have been specially donated 
for the best and next best essays on ‘Bhagavad Gita and 
Life’. 


CONDITIONS 

1. The essays must be submitted by the end of Ju y 1944. 

2. Each essay must cover approximately 150 pages of foolscap sheets typed in 
double spacing (single side only). 

3. The copyright of the gold medal essays will vest in the Bhavan subject to 
minor privileges to the authors. 

4, The manuscript which should have temporary binding must bear the nom- 
de-plume of the contributor on the cover page and strict care should be 
taken to avoid disclosing the identity of the cortributor. A sealed envelope 
containing a card with the name and full address of the competitor as well 
as his nom-de-plume and bearing the nom-de-slume alone on the outside 
should be sent along with the essay. 


Each contributor is allowed to choose the subject he prefers. 

The decision of the judges selected by the Bhevan wil] be final. 

7. ‘Though every care will be taken of the Mss. 30 responsibility attaches to 
the Bhavan in respect of them and authors are advised to keep duplicate 
copies with them. 


Ay 


Director, 


BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN, 
33-35, Harvey Road, Bombay 7 
LP. T. O.] 


DETAILS REGARDING 1542 ESSAY COMPETITIONS. 


MEM of Prize-winner | Medel | Name of Essay | Remarks 


Dr. A, D. PUSALKER (Bombay) Geld Indus Valley : In the press 
lization, 











Shri P. NAGARAJA RAO (Benares|| Silver The Schools offfPublished. 


Hindu University) Vedanta, 
Shri T. K. SHIBRURKAR Silver Constructive Acti- 
(Benares) vities & Creative 
; Tendencies of 
Indian  Cultute. 


Shri V. LAKSHMINARAYANA|| पान्हा Some aspects of 
(Guntur) Ancient Indian 
` Culture as re 
flected in Kali- 


das’s works. 
Shri N. M. BILLIMORIA Silver | in the Rig 
(Karachi) Veda & the 


Script of Mo 
henjo Daro and 
Easter Island. 








Judges : 
1, Shri N. C. Mehta, B.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, LC.S., Simla, 
2. Mm. Anantakrishna Sastri of tke Calcutta University. 
3. Prof, H. D. Velankar, M.A. o2 Wilson College, Bombay. 


m mm 


E n VIDYA BHAVAN ixtes applications from students for admis- 
sion in the Bhavan as (i) Research Feiiows for Ph.D., and M.Ed., (ii), Post- 
graduate Scholars for M.A, in Saxskrit, Ardhamagadhi, Gujarati, Ancient 
. Indian Culture and Education and CH) free students for Shastric studies and 
Oriental Title Examinations. A few undergraduates may also be admitted 
provided they want to specialise ic Sanskrit. Non-residential students for 
post-graduate studies are also admittec. Research Fellowships are of the value 
of Rs. 50/- (or Rs. 30/ and free xoarding and lodging) and Research 
Scholarships of Rs. 15/- and free beariing and lodging. For further details 
and application forms write to the Registrar, Zharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 33-35, 
Harvey Road, Bombay-7 enclosing s:zmps for two annas, Applications must 
teach the Registrar before the 15th Jure. 1944. 





WORKS UNDER PRINT 
(a) Bharatiya Vidya Series. 





pou of work. | Nature. [owe [oom Author Editor. 
SandeSarasaka Apabhram§sa Abdul Rahman | Acharya Jina- 
poem (Muslim poet) vijaya Muni 
Uktivyakti- Grammatical Pandit Damodar |" do. 
prakarana work in Sans- 
krit dealing 
with Eastern 
Apabhramsa 
dialects 
Kalanidhi Early Marathi | Vaijnátha do. 
prose work 
Srhgaramarijari Unique Sanskrit | Paramüra do. 
katha Bhojadevaraja 
Kautilya Artha- Fragmentary Yoggham do. 
SAstra work 
Vinayasütra Buddhist Sans- | Gupaprabha Shri Rahul 
krit text of Sankritya- 
Sarvastivada yana 
school 
Candralekhüsattaka | Drama in Prak- | Rudrádása Dr. A. N. 
rit Upadhye 
Lilavatikaha Prakrit poem Bhisanabhatta do. 
Arthavadadivicira | Mīmāmsa text Kgirasamudra- Acharya T. A. 
of Prabhakara vasimisra Venkateswara 
school Dikshitar 
Ristasamuccaya Prakrit work on | Durgadeva Prof. A.S. Gopani 


omens 





(b) Bharatiya Vidya Studies. 





memen rS arent 


Hindi work on 
Hindu culture 


Prof. S. D. Gyani. 





(c) Bharatiya Vidya Memoirs. 


The Glory that was | History of 


GiirjaradeSa, Part 


II 


Gujarat. 


Shri K. M. Munshi 


Continued on next page, 


WORKS UNDER PRINI—(CONTD.) 


(d) Singhi Jain Series—Geaera: Editor : Acharya Jinavijayaji Muni 


( १ ) खरतरगच्छगुवोवलि, 

( 3) कुमारपालचरित्रसंम्रह. 

( ३ ) विविधगच्छीयपश्मवलिसंग्रह. 

( ४ ) जैनपुस्तकप्रदास्तिसंग्रह, भा. २, 

(५) विजञप्तिलेखसंत्रह. 

( ६ ) दरिमब्रसूरिकृत धूर्ताल्यान. 

( 9) उद्योतनसूरिकृत कुवलयमाला कथा. 
(८ ) उदयप्रभसूरिक्ृत धर्माभ्युद्य महाकाव्य. 


( ९ _ कीतिं कैमुदी-आदिकाव्यसंग्रह. 

( १० _ जिनेश्वरसूरिकृत कथानक कोष प्रकरण 

(13. मेवविजयोपाध्यायक्कत  दिग्विजयमहा- 
काव्य, 

(१२ , शान्त्याचार्यक्ृत न्यायावतारवार्तिक aft. 

(33; गुणपालकृत जंबूचरित्रम्‌ . 

( १४ _ जयपाहुडनाम निसित्तशात्ञ, 


(e) Gujarati Sahitya Parishad Publications 


stoð विशार 


gad अथनी UNH खुवाई 
ABUA १ "यु साहित्य १२५६ समेन 


श्री. तगीनक्षस पारम 





WORKS UNDER PREPARATION 


(a) Bharatiya Vidya Series. 

वायुपुराण critically edited by Dr. A. D. 
Pusalker 

पउमचरिय (२9109 Ramayana) edited br 
Shri H. C. Bhayani. 

(१) राजस्थानी पुरानी बातें. (२) राजस्थानी 

गीत संग्रह प्राचीन (3) गूजराती गद्य-निदरोन 
all three, edited by Acharya 
Jinavijayaji. 

प्रमाणवार्तिकालङ्कार edited by Shri Rakal: 
Sankrityayana 

ज्ञानपश्चमीकथा, महेश्वरकृत, 
Prof. A, S. Gopani 

योगवार्तिक्र or विज्ञानभिक्षु edited by Shr. 
P. C. Shah 


(b) Bharatiya Vidya Studies. 


"Prakritic Languages and Ther 
Contribution to Indian Culture” bs 
Dr. S. M. Katre. 


“The Puranas: A Critical Sur- 
vey” by Prof. S. D. Gyani. 

“Bhagavata Purina: A Critczl 
Study" by Shrimati Sushila Metra. 

“Bhagavata Dharma” (Vaisnav- 
ism—A Historical Retrospect) br 


edited by 


Psychology in Indian Thought by 


Acharya T. A. Venkateswara 


Dikshitar 
(9) तःवालोक, भवस्वामिभाष्ययुक्त (२) बोधा- 
यनश्रौत्सून्न॒ (३) मीमांसासंग्रह 811 three 
editeu by Acharya T. A. V. Dikshitar 


योगशाज बालावबोध Edited by Shri R. G. 
Bhatt. 


Gand-iji—A. Literary Study, by Shri 
Shantilzl Desai. 


‘Deities in the Rgveda' by Shri T. 
K. Erishnaswami. 


Shri Durgashanker K. Shastri and 
Shrimati Sushila Mehta. 

“dian Culture" by Shri K. M. 
Munai. 

" Enagevad Gitä: an Experien- 
tial Z-5proach ” by Shri K. M. Mun- 
shi. 

“ne Dharmasastras” by Maha- 
mahwoadhyaya P. V. Kane, 


WORKS UNDER PREPARATION (CONTD. ) 
“Samkhya and Yoga—A New In- | Epic and Pranic Studies by Dr. A. 


terpretation” by Shri K. G. Mush- D. Pusalker 
ruwala. Civilizati 
" Hindu Polity” by Prof. Radha- wa one by Dr. A. 


kumud Mukherjee. 

“Rabindranath Tagore” by Dr. | Comparative Grammar of the early 
Kalidas Nag. Aryan (Indo-Iranian) Languages, 
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SHETH MEGHJI MATHURADAS TOPRANI 


Born April 13, 1889 Died June 17, 1943 


SHETH MEGHJIBHAI—A TRIBUTE 
By 
^ Shri K. M. MUNSHI 


SHETH MEGHJIBHAI MATHURADAS TOPRANI was one of the dearest friends 
of mine. He died on June 17, 1943. He was one of the ardent supporters 
of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. The Bhavan has decided to perpetuate his 
memory by building an Arts College and it is but fitting that I should 
contribute a character sketch of this, one of the finest men I came across. 

He was born on April 13, 1889 to Sheth Mathuradas TOPRANI, a Jead- 
ing Bhatia merchant of Cutch Mandvi. But in 1891 the steamer 'Bijli' 
sank, and the fortune of Sheth Mathuradas sank with it. He came to Bom- 
bay in search of fresh business. 


Fortune, however, did not smile on Sheth Mathuradas. When MEGHJI- 
BHAI was about twelve, he died, leaving him surviving his minor sons and 
a daughter. The bleak prospect of poverty faced the mother and the sons. 

MEGHJIBHAIs mother was a great woman. She struggled hard to educate 
her sons, And when four years later he passed his matriculation examina- 
tion he sought service at Rs. 25/- per month in the Bombay United Mills, 
which belonged to the well-known industrialist of Bombay, Sheth Mulraj 
Khatau. MEGHJIBHAI used to tell many stories of his early struggles with 
poverty. But he was nothing, if not thorough. He worked hard, long, cease- 
lessly and became the greatest practical expert in India of dyeing and bleach- 
ing. Due to his skill his mills earned a Gold Medal in dyeing and bleaching 
at an exhibition of textile mills in Bombay in 1910, Slowly, he rose to be 
the head of the Dyeing and Bleaching Department of the mills. 


For ten years he worked. His income was meagre. He supplemented 
it by preparing finishing glazes and snows and other preparations and selling 
them. In 1916 ताट left the Bombay United Mills for the Indore Malwa 
Mills, but till the end, to him the Khataus were his “masters”. It was 
difficult to beat MEGHJIBHAI at loyalty. 

He was with Indore Malwa Mills for a couple of years. He left them 
in 1918 and started a small dyeing factory at Sewree, On this little factory 
he concentrated his energy, and his uncanny powers of methodical organi- 
sation. He worked at it with his hands, with his brain, with his soul. In 
1926 he transferred it to Lalbaug where still this Bombay Union Dyeing 
Mills, stands now one of the biggest factories of this kind, if not the biggest 
in India. But it is not a capitalist factory. It is a domestic industry. He 
and his large family live on the premises. Every spare minute he spent in 
jt. At night he personally went to have a last look and closed the gates 
before he went to sleep. 
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The hum and thud of the factory were his lifes breath. Its vibrations 
brought my nerves on an edge when I visited him, I told him he was grow- 
ing deaf by living in the midst of this house. He laughed. It was the music 
of the spheres for him. He said he felt uncomfortable when the factory was 
closed and when there were no vibraticns. He died to this music. 

MEGHJIBHAI wanted not to soar beyond the life of a manual worker. 
No detail of his factory escaped him. There was no place for luxury in his 
personal life. With the lowliest worker, he would lie on the ground to see 
that a bolt or a nut required replacement. His un-ironed half-coat and his 
rough dhoti never underwent a change with growing riches. He enjoyed 
the fun of people taking him es his own clerk. <A costly lot of machinery 
though advertised for sale for about a few lakhs remained unsold as some 
important parts were missing and irreplaceable. MEGHJIBHAI wanted to 
buy it, make the missing parts and use it to advantage. MEGHJIBHAI walked 
into the office of the big boss of the importing firm, The big boss first 
wanted to shake MEGHJIBHAI off. But you simply cannot shake him off, when 
he was bent on a mission. The big Loss in a ‘temper’ asked, ‘can your 
master pay the price?’ 

"How much do you want: Go and ask the Banks. My master can 
pay twice your price." 

The boss went out, inquired of the Banks and returned with due humility. 

‘Tell your master that I will take lakbh—thousands.’ 

“Send your machinery straightaway. Mv master has sent a blank 
cheque which I will fill in." 

The boss was taken aback. He took the cheque, passed a receipt and 
gave orders for giving delivery. 

“Well, tell your Sheth”, said the boss, “to come in and look me up 
sometime. I would like to meet him”. Humorist to the last, MEGHJIBHAI 
said, ^I will give the message to my master”. And till his death, he loved 
to teil this story. 

In 1930 we first met each other. In November-December of that year 
I was one of those who were in charge of the Civil Disobedience Movement 
in Bombay. This brave man 92000 bv us as few I have seen standing. His 
help ran into five figures almost every month. 

Then we became friends. I appeared for him in some law suits. But 
since he became a co-trustee of Kabibai and Kanji Khetsey Trusts with me 
he became my mainstay in many activities with which I was connected. 

I was counsel for the Advocate General in 1929 in a suit to administer 
the Kabibai Charities. Sir Jamshedji Kanga (then Mr.) the Advocate 
General insisted on my becoming a trustee and so did Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 
counsel on the other side. We drew up the scheme for a public school for 
Hindus in the suburbs of Bombzy. Sir Chunilal V. Mehta was the chairman 
of the trustees till 1937, Dewar Bahacur K. M. Jhaveri has been chairman 
thereafter. In 1937 we appointed MEGHJIBHAI as a trustee. He threw him- 
self heart and soul in the building up o: the school which is now the Hansraj 
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Morarji Public School. Once MEGHJIBHAI was there we were immune from 
all worries. He saw to construction work, which he knew better than most 
engineers, to organisation, accounts and supplies He knew how to get things 
done for less cost and with better results. His men, materials and equip- 
ments were at the disposal of the Trust and he never charged for them. 

We next took him as a trustee for the Kanji Khetsey Trust. When in 
1938 I founded the Bhavan, I brought him in. J told,him ‘where I am 
there you also must be’. This sense of identity between us was maintained 
throughout. He, it was, who got the Bhavan building built at Andheri. We 
planned ‘Nava Gujarat’ at Andheri, on our frequent visits. Here would 
be a hostel; there an Arts College, there again a ladies’ hostel and there a 
library and temple. In all my educational schemes when I wanted funds 
so far God has so willed it that I would get them. But I had a lurking 
confidence that if other friends failed me there was one who would play 
the Providence for the mere asking. 

To whatever philanthropic cause he applied his mind he was the same. 
He undertook the trusteeship of Sheth Jadavji Jethabhai Charities, Sheth 
Jadavji Kara Trust and Sheth Mungalal Goenka Sanskrit Trust. He was great 
at building and maintaining properties. The Hansraj Morarji Public School, 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan at Andheri, and the Jadavji Jethabhai Dharma- 

. Shala at Pandharpur are monuments of his skill and selflessness His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Jamnagar entrusted him with the work of constructing 
the Ayurvedic College and Hospital at Jamnagar but he did not live long 
enough to see it completed. His generosity literally knew no bounds. He 
paid for medical relief, particularly for homeopathy. He paid Rs. 25,000/- 
for the Zandu Ayurvedic Hospital. He created a charity trust, known as 
Mecuy: MATHURADAS CHARITY TRUST of Rs. 3,50,000 for charity, cheap 
rent tenements, medical relief and education. But these are his known 
charities. His unknown ones were equally large and ceaseless. None who 
went to him for help ever returned empty-handed whatever his caste or 
creed. He helped poor widows. He sometimes put me in funds for some 
charitable causes with the strict injunction that his name should remain un- 
known. Well and truly could it be said of him that he treated himself as 
a trustee of whatever he had made. 

From 1938, it was a part of the Bhavan programme to have an Arts 
College. Of course, as usual, we had no money; but we more than once 
negotiated for the Khalsa College. When my wife and I were in jail, of 
his own accord he went with my daughter Sarala (now Mrs. Sheth) with an 
offer to purchase it. The bargain could not be struck. When he wrote to me 
about it, I wrote back to say we had no money. He replied by a query 
* Since when had I become such a miser ?’ 

When I came out of jail in 1941, we often discussed the question of the 
Arts College and its location. During his last illness, when the power of 
speech and hearing were denied to him, he wrote on a slate and gave it to 
tay wife.—" If I survive, there will be an Arts College" The Bhavan has, 
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therefore, rightly decided to raise funds for an Arts College in his memory. 
It will be the first Arts College with which the name of a Gujarati will be 
associated in Bombay and its suburbs. 

Our personal relations were of the most bro-herly kind. He called me 
an elder brother, Sarala he called his own daughter. His house was a 
parent’s home for her. When my wife and I were in jail, he looked after 
my children like his own. That was MzGHJIBHAI's speciality. Any family 
which he adopted as his own, was his for giving ungrudging help and guid- 
ance. He has brought up his deceased brother's son as his own. He looked 
after his wards as his own children. He loved to be a younger brother to 
me and if he felt that I did not treat him as such, he would descend upon 
me with a solemn protest. 

He has brought up his family after his own tradition. His grown-up 
sons Charandas and Dwarkades are zs keen, generous and obliging as the 
father. His four other little sons, I have no doubt, will grow up as he would 
have liked to see. He leaves two dzughters. His widow is the soul of pati- 
ence and sweetness. And for every ore of them MEGHJIBHAI has provided 
with meticulous solicitude and charecteristic generosity. 

The personal loss to me is boundless. In losing him I have not only 
- lost a beloved brother, but more, a pert of my self which made my public 
activities more efficient and thorough then they will ever be hereafter, 


BHARATIYA VIDYA 
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SOME ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS OF THE WORLD* 
By 
B. J. WADIA, M.A. LL.B., BAR-AT-LAW. 


Some: historians have been so much struck by the fact that men all over 
the world have gone through very much the same early phases, learning the 
use of fire, shaping their stone weapons andi tools called Flints, planting and 
harvesting grain, discovering how to spin and weave, that they hold the 
theory that human civilization came to birth in one land only, probably 
Egypt, and that human progress spread thereafter in other lands like the 
ripples from a pebble flung into a pond of water." Whether it is a correct 
theory or not, civilization in any country of the world is first and foremost 
a social process. The process has a slow growth ; it is not one of continual 
advancement ; but it has a vital connection with the original cultural impulses 
which lie buried in the dim past. Once upon a time, man began. When? 
People have been asking this question for hundreds of years. I do not think 
we shall ever find the answer. Who was the genius who discovered fire? 
He was perhaps the world’s greatest discoverer, but we know nothing about 
him either. We can only guess at the beginnings of man, for the written 
records of Egypt take us back to about 3,000 B.c. 

Egypt, according to our present belief, saw! the birth of man's first great 
civilization, unless Mohenjo-Daro, in the valley of the Indus, proves an 





* Adapted from a speech delivered at the Bhavan on ist July 1943, 
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earlier claim for India. Egypt, according to Heredotus, is the gift of the 
River Nile. Not only did the ziver create the land, but it showed the people 
who came to live there how to irrigate the soil and make it fertile, The 
rise and fall of the river in relation to the changes in the moon helped them 
to invent the Calendar, one of the principal aids to civilization. How the 
history of Egypt became an open book for the modern world is a romantic 
story, a story which hinges not only on the invention of the Calendar but 
also on the invention of writing which first took the form of small pictures 

The ancient Egyptians were a very religious people, and tbeir religion 
was based on the belief in a creator of the heavens and the earth. So great 
was this god that ordinary human beings were very remote from him The 
people therefore worshipped a number of lesser gods who were more in touch 
with the ways of men and the wor'd. Of all the gods worshipped by them 
Ostris was the greatest, and it wes with him that the idea of immortality, 
so important in the Egyptian religion, was most closely identified. Round 
his perplexing figure gather all the religions of Egypt. Osiris was in the 
first place a god of the Nile and the vegetation it fostered. When the Nile 
waters fell, Osiris died; with: the coming of new life to the land, Osiris lived 
again. Thus the belief in the resurrection of the dead was born, which led 
to the building of magnificent tombs, and of the Pyramids which are the 
most imposing monuments to the Egyptian religion and also to Egyptian 
civilization. Egypt was a land of peace, and we owe to her the first organized 
state when about 3,000 s.c. the people living in the Delta and the Valley 
united under one king called the Pharaoh. But ideas of universal brother- 
hood, democracy, and cons-itutional government on which we write and 
about which we hear so much in our times were still unknown. The Egypt- 
ian institutions were made up of kings, priests, noblemen, artists, writers, 
architects, craftsmen and farmers. They were the first great nation of the 
world, but Egypt was also the least nationalistic of all the nations of the 
anclent world. She was content with peace and progress within her own 
borders. Egyptian monuments, her gods, and the tale of her glory have all 
passed away. 'The Pyramics and the Sphinx lift their lofty heads to the 
heavens, and are silent. But on tke walls in the palaces and on the monu- 
ments there is eloquent testimony to her ancient civilization. She did much 
to teach the world to write, o make a calendar, to calculate, to plough and 
sow, to work in metal. to build in stone, and to make people believe that 
this life is not all. Such is the picture of the background of Egyptian civi- 
lization. 

I do not wish to traverge over other ancient civilizations—the Phoenician, 
the Minovan, the Chaldean, the Assyrian, the Persian and the Ethiopian. 
As a kingdom Ethiopia—our modern Abyssinia—traces its royal lineage back 
to the Queen of Sheba. I will now turn to our own ancient land, India, in 
which, shut off from the rest of the world by a huge barrier of mountains, 
a civilization. developed comparatively undisturbed through tbe centuries, 
from the time the ancient Aryans entered from the north, subdued the abori- 
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ginal inhabitants, and settled dow १ raise crops and build towns and villages 
in the plains. The India of this Aryan period is known as Vedic India, 
and the people spoke the Aryan language known as Vedic which later gave 
place to Sanskrit, a tongue allied to most of the languages of modern Europe. 
The Vedas are the oldest of Indian literary works, and have been the chief 
religious authority of the Hindus for thousands of years. ‘The Vedic times 
were followed by the age of the two great epics. But none of India’s institu- 
tions is stranger than her caste system. We are all ready to talk with a large 
vagueness about it, and to ascribe to it all India’s troubles. When the 
system began we cannot tell, but it has age behind it. For when the Greek 
ambassador Megasthenes visited India as long ago as the third century be- 
fore Christ, he recorded in his diary many customs based on the caste system 
with its rigid barriers of birth. The result was that the great factor in 
human civilization, the sense of man’s equality and freedom, was absent from 
ancient India. It could not take root among people who formed themselves 
into exclusive groups which only became more distinct with the passage of 
time. This system has to a considerable extent retarded India’s progress. 
It is really a matter of humiliation to us that there are so many of our people 
who dare not enter a temple of their own religion, and who cannot by 
any enterprise, skill, brains, diligence, thrift or culture, ever free themselves 
or their children from the brand of an Outcaste. It has been truly said 
that there are only two spots on the Indian soil where all have equal rights ; 
the British law-court and the British hospital. In recent years the position 
of the depressed classes has to some extent improved. But the ghastly system 
of caste will take long before it is broken down. The ancienti Indians were 
simple in their dress, unlike Europe the birthplace of fashion. ‘The great 
religion which is associated with the name of Buddha knew no caste distinc- 
tion. His eight-fold “ Aryan Path” is a path for all men to follow to attain 
Nirvana. In him and his great follower Asoka ancient India has given to 
civilization two of its finest figures. Hindu culture enjoyed its golden age 
under the patronage of the cultured and tolerant Gupta kings when poetry, 
the drama, architecture, sculpture, and painting were developed to a remark- 
ably high degree. The history of India has continued for nearly four 
thousand years and is still continuing. But she never produced in later years 
any greater mind than Buddha’s, any finer monarch than Aéoka, nor any 
better art than that of the Gupta period. She has given to civilization some 
of its most polished and wonderful products. Ancient Indian culture is a 
legacy which scholars and people have faithfully preserved and fostered 
through the centuries. 

Of all the great civilizations of the ancient world the one of whose origins 
we know least is also the most extensive and long-lived, the civilization of 
China, for the Chinese Empire comprises about a quarter of mankind. China 
covers an enormous area of land, but as a name, ‘ China’ was never used by 
the Chinese themselves. The correct name derived from her most powerful 
feudal state is “ Ch'in ", for China conauered the other states and founded the 
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empire which lasted from 220 mc. 50 1911 AD. To the civilized Chinese 
mind the man most deserving of honour till this day is the scholar, next to 
him the farmer, and thirdly, the marchant. The soldier until recently was 
not even counted. For many centuries the Chinese has been a lover of peace. 
A fine painting of a well-known lancscepe or the literary work of a revered 
scholar has always meant more to him than ingenious instruments devised for 
killing human beings. No wonder thet India, the land of the Rsis has had 
cultural ties with the land that has worshipped scholarship for centuries. No 
wonder that the victories of peace in old China were held more renowned 
than those of war. A profound respect for scholarship and for everything 
having to do with writing, which wes first invented by them, is one of their 
most deeply rooted characteristics. What is even more they recognized no 
fetters of caste. They had great reverence for the family, and in the sixth 
century B.C. Confucius (Kung-fut-v) laid down a code of family conduct 
which lasted over 2000 years. The old Chinese society was founded upon 
filial piety. Its only defect was thz- women were left on a plane inferior to 
men. Daughters were unimportant, and wives were subordinate not only to 
their husbands but to the husbands’ mozhers. The institution of the mother- 
in-law in China was more than a music-hall joke, such as it is to-day in 
western countries. Before her the poor wife was nowhere in the picture. Still 
China has a future before her, and we hope that out of the present chaos a 
new China may rise with a culture combining the best that the West can offer 
with the finest elements of her ancient system, 

The Greeks came to set up a great civilization, perhaps the greatest the 
world has known, for her intellectual and artistic glories are among the 
wonders of mankind. The earliest Greece emerges from a mist of legend 
recorded in the Homeric epics, but the latest Greece of ancient times ended 
with a victory over the Persians and the rise of that great prodigy, Ale- 
xander the Great, after whose death the glory that was Greece departed, and 
Greek civilization moved westward ic Rome, It was in her old city-states 
that the voice of democracy was fentlr heard for the first time; in Athens, 
Thebes, and other cities the idea that c:tizens ought to be allowed to arrange 
their own affairs was tried with success 1,800 years before Simon de Montfort 
invented Parliament. The system oi slavery, however, counts as a black 
mark against Greece. Greece gave to the world great artists, great philo- 
sophers, or lovers of wisdom, and great politicians ; nevertheless they not only 
tolerated slavery but saw nothing very shameful in it. Moderation was the 
key-note of the Greek! character and Greek achievement. The Greeks hated 
exaggeration. In‘the time of Pericles zbout 450 B.C. a poet who exaggerated 
was hooted down in the Theatre. “Nothing too much", was the motto 
inscribed on the temple of Delphi which was their national institution. Pil- 
grims from all over the country came to it for help and advice. Where 
today men take their cases to law courts, Greek disputants took their cases to 
Delphi, for the Greeks were deeply influenced by their priests. Their great 
watchword was beauty, and they tra.ned their bodies to be the vehicles of 
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their finely trained spirits. ‘Their artistic sense was supreme. Slavery was, 
as I have said, a black mark against her, but on the credit side was a great 
and proud record. Socrates, Plato and Aristotle pointed the way to Truth 
and Freedom, and it was Greece which! assured the existence of our modern 
civilization. Her glory and her grandeur can never be erased from the pages 
of time. They stood for freedom. The old Persians stood for another ideal 
—tyranny. Freedom and tyranny could not survive side by side. Marathon, 
Thermopylae, Salamis, Plataca and Mycale are names immottal in the world’s 
history. 

In many ways, however, it is the old Roman civilization which has been 
the pattern for our own. Rome with its genius for central organization and 
rapid communication. The Roman roads, the Roman bridges, the Roman 
aqueducts were the forerunners of the cables, railways, air and ocean routes 
that link up the earth today. In the words of MACAULAY, “ of all inventions, 
the alphabet and the Printing Press alone excepted, those inventions which 
bridge distances have done most for civilization ". Some of the ancient Roman 
roads are still extant. The Romans knew how to colonise. They also knew 
how to establish law and order. In our ways of living, in our languages, in 
ovr thoughts, we are continually making use of Roman ideas. Yn two ways 
especially the debt that civilization owes to the Romans is more than we can 
calculate : in law and in government. Greece was ruled in the end by Rome, 
but it was the Greeks who gave Rome her culture. The Greeks stayed at home 
and only travelled in their minds and imaginations, with the result that their 
value to civilization is greater than that of the Romans. The Romans too 
had the system of slavery, and their slaves were trained to take part in mortal 
combat as a public amusement. It was to places like the Colosseum that the 
Roman people from the Emperor downwards crowded to see the bloody sport. 
The existence of the gladiator was dreadful. Though ladies flattered him and 
poets sang his praises, the figure of death was never far away. Compare 
Brron’s lines on the dying gladiator in the last canto of Childe Harold. An- 
other form of amusement which drew the crowds was the throwing of criminals, 
and in later times Christians, to wild animals. There were also the chariot 
races in the Circus Maximus, and the crowds that packed the building for 
these events would have found the English Derby dull. Degeneracy set in 
the later days of the Empire and the great empire soon crashed. Cruelty 
was in the Roman’s blood, but the modern Europeans need not feel too 
virtuous about this. There have been instances in America, the Belgian 
Congo and other places in South Africa, of the most fantastic cruelty shown 
by the civilized whites in a feeling of absolute power over, helpless people. 
But the Romans were as thorough in their administration as in their cruelty. 
They never complained about the white man's burden. The family was a 
great institution in Rome, but their great watchword was law and order on 
which they reared the structure of imperialism. History will for ever remem- 
ber Rome as the great city of memories, of traditions and of freedom's first 
nore. 
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The civilizations of Egypt and of India, were to a large extent based on 
religion ; that of China, on filial piety ; tha: of Greece was intellectual and 
aestheic, and that of Rome more material tkan spiritual, especially after the 
great days of the Republic were over and towards the end of the Empire. 
They revealed man and his world to the ages that followed. There was much 
in common between them all, but the caste system of India is more pernicious 
than the system of slavery known to Greece and Rome. Yet India has given 
to the world much that is of high import and value; and, according to 
Prof. MAX MULLER, in the history of mankind India with its civilization occu- 
pies a place which is second to none. Jt gavə the story of human civilization 
its spiritual background which has emdured through the centuries. The 
societies of Egypt, Babylon, Greece and Rome have all gone their way, but 
the last chapter in the history of India has yet io be written. 


EARLY HOME OF THE ARYANS* 


By 
Shri K. M. MUNSHI, B.A., LLB. 


ONE of the most important and none the less intriguing problems of 
history is to find out where the original Aryans developed their language and 
culture. The theory, in vogue with the western scholars, that the Aryans 
entered India possibly by way of Kashmir and came into conflict with a 
hostile, dark skinned, flat-nosed people whom they overcame has to be re- 
examined dispassionately in the light of the discoveries in the Indus Valley. 

Certain words defined with little precision have been confusing in the 
discussion of this problem. For instance, the words Indo-European or Indo- 
Germanic, as applied to languages which are proved to have a common 
Aryan origin have often been applied to the peoples who now use them.+ 

Speaking an Indo-European language is not the same thing as being of 
the Aryan race; nor does it necessarily imply blood relationship with the 
original Aryans.? 

The so-called Indo-European or Indo-Germanic languages are spread 
over a greater part of Europe, Asia and America. They contain sufficient 
common material to justify, by necessary implication the conclusion that 
many of their vocables, forms and sounds are the evolved, modified or cor- 
rupted form of one parent speech, developed by a single race, living in a 
segregated area. This race cannot be identified only with the occupants or 
the so-called invaders of India and Persia from whom the Vedic Aryans and 
the Indo-Iranians were descended. 

The name “ Aryan” as applicable to a race can only be applied to these 
occupants or invaders of India and Persia and their language. But their 
language was the parent of the great and important group of languages called 
Indo-European or Indo-Germanic; and consequently the word “ Aryan” 
may more aptly be used to describe the whole of the language group. To 
apply the word to the races who speak any branch of it is historically inac- 
curate. Equally inaccurate it is to claim that the original Aryans belonged 
to the racial group called " Nordic", a group recognised by anthropologists 
and characterised by fair skin, blond hair, long narrow skulls and large 
bones :* and that from their primitive tongue all the different languages of 





* This paper is part of the section “The Aryans: Pre-Vedic and Vedic”, from 
“ The Glory that was GirjaradeSa” to be published shortly. 

1 Cf, Cambridge History of India, Y, p. 66. 

2 WINTERNITZ, Hist. Ind. Lit., I, intr. p. 5. 

8 CARLETON, Buried Empires, pp. 137-38, 

4 OARLETON, op. cit, p. 13771, 
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the Indo-Germanic family are derived. Thee 1s no possible proof of this, 
any more than the still wilder theory whim would make these imaginary, 
blond ‘Proto-Aryans’ a nation of supermen, the founders of European 
Culture whose 'racially pure' descendants are claimed to be the natural 
masters and rulers of all other peoples. 

The so-called Indo-Germanic languages =r Indo-European languages, or 
the linguistic family of the Aryan languages consist of the following 
branches :—5 

(1) European ie. Italic, the Hellenic, Celtic, Teutonic, Slavonic, 
Lithuanic, or Lattic and Albenian. 
(2) Indic, ic. languages derived from Sarhskyta, 
(3) Iranic, ie. Avestan, Persian, Pushtu, Baluchi, Kurdish and 
‘ Ossetic. 
(4) The Armenian. 
(5) The Tokharian.’ 

On a comparative study of these languages European scholars have 
taken the early home of the Pretero-Aryars to different countries in Asia 
and Europe, basing their arguments cn the presence of vocables in the dif- 
ferent languages developed fram the parent Aryan language. The argument, 
Shortly put is :— 

First, that the Aryan languages in Europe do not possess vocables for 
Indiam flora and fauna; secondly, Europear flora and fauna are not repre- 
sented in the vocables of Asictiz Aryan languages ; and therefore the Pretero- 
Aryans could not have been natives of Asie. 

The argument is based on unwarrantzl assumption. Any comparison 
between the Vedic speech and any language spoken later in point of time as- 
sumes that the speakers of the later languzge have during the intervening 
period remained completely unaffected by alien speech habits and surround- 
ings. This assumption is cbviously absurd. Unless the history of each 
common word in the course of its migration can be traced, which is impos- 
sible, any reconstruction of a common languzge out of such materials is bound 
to lead to erroneous conclusions. For instznce, the theory once accepted of 
the migration of Aryans on the hypothesis that the Centum group was Euro- 
pean and the Satem was Asiatic is now zxploded by the discovery of a 
Centum group language in Tokharisten. 

Vedic Sanskrit again has the largest rumber of vocables found in the 
Aryan languages. These are preserved in the languages of the Sanskritic 
family in different parts of India even when there has been inter-racial com- 
pact. for centuries. On the other hand if te pre-Vedic Aryan language was 
Spoken in the different parts of Europe and Asia where the Aryans had 
settled before coming td India, how is it thet only a few vocables are left in 
the present day speech of those parts, whiie the largest number of them is 














5 Cf. TAYLOR, Origin of the Aryans, p. 2- 
° KEITH, Bhandarka Comm. Vol, p. 9८ 
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found in the distant places of ultimate settlement and racial admixture in 
India? On the contrary this disparity can easily be explained if the pre- 
Vedic was the language of the homeland of Aryans and the other Aryan 
languages came into existence as a result of the contact between migrating 
Aryans and non-Aryan elements outside India and Persia. 

Vocables of the Aryan speech not common to other Aryan languages of 
Asia and Europe are found in Vedic Sanskrit. This also, points to Vedic 
Sanskrit as being the oldest and the most unadulterated form of Indo-Aryan 
speech destroying the theory that the Saptasindhu was the end of the 
journey. ` 

The Vedic Aryans were not a race coming into but going out of the 
Saptasindhu.? If the Nilamata on which Prof. KALLA relies embodies any 
record it points to the fact that at! one time Kashmir was a lake and when it 
was drained off it was occupied by the Aryans under the name of Kaáyapa 
mira. Kashmir was therefore colonised by migrating Aryans from the 
Saptasindhu. This is consistent with the expansive movement in India 
which is illustrated by the expanding boundaries of Brahmavarta, Brahmarsi- 
deSa, MadhyadeSa and Aryàvarta. 

The Vedic literature is the earliest extant record of the Aryan mind. 
How is it that in the course of their journey to the Saptasindhu the Aryans 
left na such record elsewhere? This absence of literary record in other coun- 
tries cannot be explained away by a hypothesis that the Aryans only reached 
a high stage of cultural evolution in India. For, if this hypothesis were 
correct and the Aryans had settled in India for a very long time during which 
they évolved a distinctive culture, the Vedic literary tradition, and the tech- 
nique of preserving it, the period of immigration in India would have to be 
pushed back by several centuries before the Battle of Ten Kings. On the 
other hand the non-existence in other countries of any similar Aryan literature 
or culture contemporary with the Vedic can more easily be explained if the 
Aryans started their peregrinations from somewhere in North West of India 
some centuries before the Battle. The migration being only of the superflu- 
ous population of roving tribes without great cultural development, they could 
not impart the literary and cultural tradition to the countries in which they 
ultimately settled, and their previous stages of progress very much earlier. 
This fact would with difficulty be adjusted with the fact that the Aryan 
movements in Asia, Europe and Egypt can be fixed with certainty between 
1700 s.c. and 2200 B.C. 

Aryans, it is said, could not be the natives of India, for they cannot 
flourish side by side with the Dravidians. This argument presupposes 

(e) that the Saptasindhu and the rest of India were geographically 
one as in Post-Vedic times ; 

(b) that Dravidian traces, both linguistic and ethnological in the 
Punjab, Kashmir and North-West Frontier Province and the 





T Cf, RV, X, 6511. 8 KALLA, Home of the Aryans, App. A. 
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Indus Valley are so strong zs necessarily to imply the dis- 
placement of Dravidians by the Aryans. 

Both these implications are negatived bz facts. The Saptasindhu and 
the Indus Valley as geologicai deveopment shows were difficult of access 
from the South. There are very litfle ethnic traces of Dravidians in Sapta- 
sindhu at present and the Vedic Sanskrit beers little or no Dravidian influ- 
ence. Whatever „traces are there can be better explained by later rather than 
earlier contact. 

The argument also ignores the important fact that race persists while 
language changes and that the Aryan speech is known to annihilate the 
non-Aryan, whenever it comes into contac. The Celts, the Slavs, the 
Lithuanians, the Hellenes, and the Latvians were Aryan in speech but Mon- 
golian or Turanian in physical type. 

` An aspect of the same argument is that Lithuanian is archaic and there- 
fore Lithuania is likely to be the cradle of the Aryans. But a language re- 
mains archaic even when persons using it are unprogressive ; or if they 
remain in a locality where no fusion is possible with races speaking other 
languages; or if they develop a highly refined technique for preserving and 
using archaic forms. The Lithuanians do n-t fall under the last category. 
But the archaic form of their language can be explained by their certainly 
being unprogressive and situate in the farthest corner of Europe? If Lithu- 
ania was the cradle of the Aryans, how is it that the Vedic Aryans after 
crossing a continent-and a half duriag which they must have contacted alien 
speech, not only retained the archaic nature of Vedic Sanskrit but in India 
alone evolved not only a literature in that lanzuage but also the art of retain- 
ing its form? 

The ancient Iranian language and literature are influenced by foreign 
elements, though they point to Vediz originals. On the other hand an ana- 
lysis of the Indo-European languages indicates that one line of migration must 
have been from Iran to Slavo-Lithuania and to Teutonia and again another 
from Iran to Greece and Italy. If the home ~as in Europe, the Aryan words 
in Slavs, Lithuanians and Teutonic should have been many more than what 
they are found and least in the farthest place of settlement like India. 

In the result the argument in favour o: a European origin of Aryans 
based on philological reasons is scarcely concinsive 


9 Das, Rgvedic Culture, pp. 177, 327. 


THE ALLEGORICAL DRAMA IN SANSKRIT 


By 
Dr. S. K. DE, M.A., D.LITT. 


ALTHOUGH one of Asvaghosa fragments contains some personifications of 
abstract virtues as dramatis personae, there is yet no evidence that the alle- 
gorical drama, like the Middle English Morality, played any important part 
in the early evolution of Sanskrit dramatic literature. It is also not clear if 
the type, of which we see the rudiments perhaps in the dramatic fragment 
mentioned above, was actually practised, even on a small scale, before or since 
A$vaghosa's time, thus establishing a continuous tradition. All the plays of this 
kind belong to a very late period, the earliest known being the Prabodha- 
candrodaya of Krenamigra, which belongs to the second half of the 11th 
century. We do not know whether Krgnamisra was merely reviving an old 
tradition or himself creating the peculiar type ; in any case, the credit belongs 
to him of attempting to produce a symbolical drama by means of purely 
personified abstractions, without making it differ at all in form and style 
from the normal drama. But it was like rowing off-stream, if not against : 
it, up a backwater, which leads nowhere. In spite of numerous subsequent 
attempts, the type did not flourish well, nor did it develop into a new drama- 
tic genre. Hardly any degree of literary talent or invention can long sustain 
the interest of an allegory ; and it would be idle to expect that our dramatists 
could greatly succeed in a sphere where success is indeed difficult to achieve. 

The attempts, however, are interesting, not only for their novelty and 
cleverness, but also for the peculiar spirit of allegorising which they represent. 
The spirit is not a naive poetic trait but a deliberate decadent trend, which, 
in its remoteness from real life, revelled in abstract ideas and symbols. Even 
if the themes are sometimes childish, the plays do not belong to the childhood 
of the drama. They are inspired, not by a spirit of fancy and mythology, 
but by a tendency towards philosophical and scholastic thinking, being pur- 
posely composed to illustrate some doctrinal thesis. It is perhaps difficult 
to turn a dogma into a drama, but such philosophical allegories as the story 
of Puramjana* in the Srimad-bhagavata (iii. 25-28) might have suggested 
the method. The weakness, however, of this class of composition is that in 
taking abstract ideas as dramatis personae, it either gives them so much indi- 
viduality that their real intention is concealed, or so little that they are dull 
abstractions and nothing more, Most often they are cut-and-dried labels 


2 On this story there actually exist some later allegorical plays, eg. the 
Puramjana-carita of Krenadatta (Rajencralala Mirra, Notices, No. 2000) and the 
Puramjana-najake of Haridasa (KIELHORN, Catalogue of MSS. in Central Provinces, 
No. 70). 
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neatly defined by reflective consciousaess, logical concepts rather than natural 
facts, doctrinal formulas rather than ive entites. The whole course of action 
is so clearly betrayed by the tell-tae characters that it loses all interest. 
Although conforming fully to the developed dramatic form and mode, the 
type touches the border of the real drama only when the tendency to symboli- 
cal, rather than literal, presentation prevails ; but in most cases we find that 
it is deliberately intended to conver religious and moral edification, or to 
glorify pedantic scholasticis, by means of allegorical action and characteri- 
sation. In this respect, the Senskrit allegorical drama of a more self-consci- 
ous epoch differs from the Middle English Morality, to which it bears only 
a superficial resemblance in its origir, spirit and treatment. It does not also 
possess the religious ardour and exaltation ound in such masterpieces of 
allegorical tales as Bunyan's Grece Abounding and Pilgrims Progress, which, 
in their blend of the personal elerrent witk the mystic, admit us to the 
tremendous spectacle of the spiritual struggles of a human soul and its un- 
speakable agonies. 

The date of Krsnamiára is fixed with some certainty from his own 
references in the Prologue to one Gopäla, at whose command the play was 
written to commemorate the victory af his friend, king Kirtivarman, over 
the Cedi king Karma. As Karna is mentioned in an inscription dated 1042 
A.D, and as an inscription of the Candella Sing Kirtivarman is also dated 
1098 A.D., it has been concluded that Krsnam4re belonged to the second half 
of the 11th century. 

The curious title of Krsnamiéra's solitary work, the Prabodha-candro- 
daya, or ‘the Moonrise of True Knowledge’, suggests its theme, It is a 
profound philosophical allegory, in six acts, of the whole life of man, and not 
of particular virtue or vice. cest in the form of a dramatic strife between 
the forces of the human mind that lead to crue knowledge and those that 
are opposed to them. It is conceived as an -nternecine struggle between the 
two powerful sons of the regai Minc (Manas), born respectively of his two 
wives, Activity (Pravrtti) and Repose (Nivrti) and named king Confusion 
(Moha) and king Discrimination (Viveka). Among the faithful adherents 
of king Confusion, stand Love (Kāna) and Hs wife Pleasure (Rati) ; Anger 
(Krodha) and Injury (Himsa); Egoism : Ahamkira) and his grandson 
Deceit (Dambha), born of Greed (Lobha) and Desire (Trend) ; Heresy 





2 Seg HULTZSCH and KIELHORN in Ep, Ind, I, pp. 217 f., 325 ; V. A. SMITH 
in JA, XXXVII, 1908, p. 143. The victory appears to have been won through the 
valour of Gopila, who may have been an ally; but the commentator MaheSvara 
thinks that he was a general (Senapati) of Kīirtvarman. | 

3 Ed, Bhavanicharan SARMAN, with the corm. of Mahe$vara, Calcutta 1832; 
ed. प. BROCKHAUS, Leipzig 1835, 1845 ; ed! V. L. PANSIKAR, with Nandillagopa's 
Candrika and Ramadiisa Diksita’s Praxüfa comm., NSP, Bombay 1898 (2nd ed. 
1904). Trs. into Eng. by J. TAYLOR, Bombay 7886, 1893, 1916 ; into German by 
T. GOLDSTÜCKER, Königsberg 1842; ints French by G. DEVEZE in Rev. de la Lin- 
guistique et de Philologie Comp, XXXII-XXXV, Paris 1899-1902. Bibliography 
by SCHUYLER in JAOS, XXV, 1904, pp. 194-96. 
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(Mithyà-drsti); described as a courtesan; and Materialism represented by 
Carvéka, On the other side are arrayed, but for the time being stand routed, 
the forces of king Discrimination, namely Reason (Mati), Duty (Dharma), 
Pity (Karuna), Goodwill (Maitri), Peace (Santi) and her mother Faith 
(Sraddha), Forgiveness (45275), Contentment (Santosa), Judgment (Vas- 
tuvicara), Religious Devotion (Bhakti) and others. The plot is ingeniously 
developed by means of allegorical incidents, as well as by comic and erotic 
relishes, and centres round the accomplishment of the ultimate union of king 
Discrimination (Viveka) and Sacred Lore (Upanisad), from which is pre- 
dicted ‘the overthrow of king Confusion by the birth of True Knowledge 
(Prabodha) and Spiritual Wisdom (Vidya). As the meeting ground of all 
faiths and heresies, Benares is aptly selected as the key-spot which both 
parties attempt to occupy, but which becomes at the outset the triumphant 
seat of Confusion. To this is linked the episode of Peace (Santi), who has 
lost her mother Faith (Sraddh&), and of the trials of the assailed Faith who 
is saved by Devotion (Bhakti). The first episode, cleverly conceived, deli- 
neates the desperate plight of Peace, who searches in vain for Faith in Jain- 
ism, Buddhism and Brahmanism (Soma Cult) ; each appears with a wife 
claiming to be Faith, but Peace cannot recognise her mother in these dis- 
torted forms. After the vicissitudes of the great struggle and ultimate triumph 
of the good party, the old Mind is disconsolate over the loss of his progeny 
Confusion and his wife Activity; but true Doctrine, the Vedanta, appears, 
disabuses him of false ideas and advises him to settle down with the other 
remaining wife, Repose, who is worthy of him. In the end, the Supreme Lord 
appears as Being or Purusa ; Discrimination is united with Sacred Lore; and 
the prophecy is fulfilled by the birth of True Knowledge out of the union. 
With such abstract and essentially scholastic subject-matter, it is difficult 
to produce a drama of real interest. But it is astonishing that, apart from 
the handicaps inherent in the method and purpose, Krsnamiéra succeeds, 
to a remarkable degree, in giving us an ingenious picture of the spiritual 
struggle of the human mind in the dramatic form of a vivid conflict, in which 
the erotic, comic and devotional interests are cleverly utilised. In form, the 
work is arranged as a regular comedy and does not differ from the ordinary 
play. With regard to dialogue and metrical arrangement, it is not inferior ; 
and the amusing scenes of various forms ofi hypocrisy, arrogance and ped- 
antry show considerable power of lively satire. On the doctrinal side, the 
composition attempts to synthesise Advaitic Vedanta with Vignubhakti, but 
the philosophical and didactic content does not make it heavily pedantic 
nor insipidly doctrinarian. Even if represented by personified abstractions, 
the theme is made a matter of common internal experience, and not an abs- 
truse theological exercise. The allegorising is consistent, and there is no 
frigidity in the plot ; we follow it with interest and curiosity as much as we 
follow the unfolding of a dramatic spectacle. On the literary side also Krsna- 
mi§ra can frame fine sentences and stanzas of both emotional and reflective 
kinds. Admitting all this, it would be idle, however, to pretend that the 
author, despite his dramatic grasp and inventiyeness, is completely successful 
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in shaping his abstract ideas into living persons. The method of presenting 
a single trait, instead of the whole man, in a magnified form, and of attach- 
ing a descriptive label to it, can hardly be expected to produce life-like results. 
The gift of satire and realism, as well as of poetry, which the author un- 
deniably possesses, saves his pictures from being caricatures ; but his religious 
ardour is never so passionate and his poetic fancy never so enchanting as to 
enable him (as they enable Bunyan and Spenser partially) to clothe his 
abstract qualities with vivid personality, and compel our sympathy with his 
shadowy personages as with real beings. Nevertheless, of all such plays in 
Sanskrit, Krsnamisra’s work must be singled out as an attractive effort of 
much real merit. 

The other allegorical plays are elaborate, but in no way commendable, 
productions. Their number is quite respectable, but most of them are 
comparatively little known. Even their titles, without going further, often 
suggest and fully explain their theme and character. The work which stands 
next in date and sustained effort, but not in dramatic quality, is the Moha- 
perajaya? or ‘Conquest of Confusion’ of Yafahpala, son of Dhanadadeva 
and Rukmini of the Modha family of Gujarat and himself a minister of 
Caulukya Kumarapala’s successor, Ajayapala (1229-32 AD.). It is a play 
in five acts, and the title itself indicates the influence of Kysnamiéra's work ; 
but it is composed chiefly in the interest of Jainism and is furnished with 
a few concrete historical characters, surrounded by personifications of ab- 
stract qualities. It describes the conversion of Kumarapála into Jainism by 
the famous Acárya Hemacandra, both of whom, of course, appear in the 
play ; but it also utilises the erotic Natika motif of the king's marriage with ° 
Krpásundari who is a real personage but who is figured from her name as 
the incarnation of Beautiful Compassion, the marriage taking place through 
the efforts of the minister Pumyaketu, the Banner of Merit, and with the 
ministration of Hemacandra as the priest, As a pledge Kumārapāla agrees 
to banish the seven sins (Gambling, Flesh-eating, Drinking, Slaughter, Theft 
and Adultery, Concubinage being overlooked) and abolishes the practice of 
confiscating the property of heirless persons ; while with the help of Hema- 
candra, armoured in his Yoga-Sastra and made invincible by his Viterdga- 
sfuti, the king succeeds in removing the siege laid on Man's Mind by king 
Confusion. There is some historical interest in the delineation of the acti- 
vities of Jainism and Kumürapála's beneficent regulations, but the literary 
merit of the work need not be exaggerated. The erotic episode is ineffective, 
and the presentation of the vices, on the model of Krgnamisra’s work, is a 


feeble and uncomvincing attempt. | 
The Caitanya-candrodzya of Paramananda-dasa-sena Kavikarnapüra, 


4 For a list see Sten Konow, Indische Drama, pp. 93-96. = 

5 Ed. Muni CATURVIJAYA, Gaekwad’s Orient. Series, Baroda, 1918. 

9 Ed, Rajendralala Mrrra. Bibl. Ind, Calcutta, 1854; ed. KEDARNATH and 
V. L. PANASIKAR, NSP, Bombzy 1906. For a detailed account of the work and 
author, see S. K. DE, Vaishnava Faith cnd Movement in Bengal, Chs. II and VII. 
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son of Sivananda of Kaficanapalli (Kanodàpada) Bengal, was composed in 
1572 A.D. at tha command of Gajapati Prataparudra of Orissa. It is, in 
essence, a dramatised account of Caitanya's life at Navadvipa and Puri. 
Even if it introduces allegorical (e.g, Maitri, Bhakti, Adharma, Viraga, etc.) 
and mythical (e.g: Narada, Radha, Krsna, etc. in the inset play) figures as 
a subsidiary contrivance, as well as the device of a mythological play inserted 
into the real play, it is not really an allegorical play, for the gction does not 
hinge upon the allegorical element. Kavikamapiira is a facile writer, but he 
conceives himself as a poet and devotee rather than as a sober historian. The 
work affords an interesting glimpse into the atmosphere of Caitanyaism and 
records some tradition which the poet’s. father (who figures in the play) as 
an elderly disciple of Caitanya might have handed down ; but with its mud- 
dled theological discourses, weak characterisation and rhetorical embellish- 
ments, it neither brings out adequately the spiritual significance of Caitanyá's 
life nor attains much distinction as a ‘dramatic or historical contribution. 

It would be enough if such of the remaining plays of this type, as are 
better known, are briefly noticed here, for they are works of no outstanding lit- 
erary merit. There is some vivid portraiture, as well as some sharp satire and 
ingenious fancy, but the reflective, theological and allegorical side gets alto- 
gether the better of the dramatic, pictorial and poetic. To the 16th century 
belongs the Dherma-vijaya™ of Bhüdeva Sukla, which allegorises in five acts 
the advantages of a life of spiritual duty, and introduces, besides the usual 
personifications of virtues and vices, characters like Poetry (Kavita), Prakrta 
and Poetic Figure (Alamkàra). The Vidyd-parinaya,s composed by Veda- 
kavi, but dutifully ascribed to the author's patron Anandaraya Makhin, son 
of Nrsimha of Bharadvaja Gotra (who was Anandaráo Peshwa, minister of 
Sarabhoji of Tanjore, 1711-29 a.p.), describes in seven acts the marriage of 
king Jiva (Individual Soul) and Vidya (Spiritual Wisdom), with the usual 
paraphernalia of theology and erotic imagery ; while the Jiva@nanda® of the 
same poet, also in seven acts, apparently written earlier for Sahji of Tanjore 
(1687-1711 A.D), is a work of similar import but of little dramatic merit. 
The Amrtodaya, in five acts, of the Maithila Gokulanatha, son of Pitam- 
bara and Umádevi, a court-poet of Fateh Shah of Srinagar (about 1615 
AD.), similarly depicts the allegorical progress of Jiva from creation to anni- 


7 Ed. Narayan Sastri KHISTE in Saraswati Bhavana Texts Series, Benares 
1930; also ed. Grantha-ratna-milà, iii, Nos. 6-7, Bombay, 1889-90. The Rasa- 
vilésa of Bhüdeva Sukla was composéd about 1550 A.D, (ABORI, XIII, p. 183). 

3 Ed. SIVADATTA and K. P. PARAB, NSP, Bombay, 1893. The work expressly 
mentions in the Prologue the Prabodha-candrodaya, Samkalpa-siiryodaya and Bha- 
vana-purusottama. The last named work was composed in five acts by Srinivasa 
Atiratrayajin, son of Bhavasvamin and Laksmi, of Surasamudra (a place between 
Tanjore and Madura). It is noticed by BURNELL in his Cat. of Skt. MSS. in the 
Tanjore Palace Library, p. 170. 

9 Ed. DURGAPRASAD and K. P. Paras, NSP, Bombay, 1891. 

19 Ed, SIVADATTA and K. P. PARAB, NSP, Bombay, 1897. The work was 
composed in 1693 A.D, 
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hilation. The Sridémea-carita™ of S&maràja Diksita, composed in 1681 A.D. 
deals, in a mixed allegorical form in five acts, with the legend of Sridama, 
a companion of Krsna, in which the hero, a favourite of Learning (Saras- 
vati) but obnoxious to Prosperity (Leksmi) isassailed by Poverty and Folly, 
but is ultimately saved by the virtuous agerts of Krsna. Even less interesting 
are the elaborate South Indian plays, the Semkalpa-siiryodaya, in ten acts, of 
Venkatanatha Wedantadesika Kavitarkikastnha, and the Yatirája-vijayas 
or Vedania-vilasa, in six acts, of Varadācāzya or Ammal Acirya, both of 
which give a dreary allegory of the triumph of Ramünuja's doctrine, and 
illustrate in its extreme form the use of the allegorical drama for the purpose 
of sectarian propaganda. 


41 Analysed in WILSON, Hindu Theatre, Vol. II, p. 404 f. On Samaraja’s date 
(latter part of the 17th century) and works, see S. K, DE, Sanskrit Poetics, I, p. 
320; P. K. Gove in ABORI, X, pp. 158-59, where mention is made of another 
work of Samarája on Kümasástra, entitled I'ati-&allelij, and composed in 1719 
AD. His Srigaramrta-lahari is published in SAvyamala, Gucchaka xiv. 

12 Ed. E. SRINIVASACHARYA, Conjeevarem, 1914; ed, K. NARAYANACHARYA 
and D. R. IYENGAR, Sri-Vári-vilása Press, Srrangam, 1917 (acts i-v), with Eng. 
trans.; also ed. in the Pandit, xxvii-xxxii (1006-10), xxxiv (1912), xxxvii (1915) 
and xxxviii (1916), The author, better known as Vedüntadeéika only, was a versa- 
tile teachen and polygraph, who flourisned in the latter half of the 13th century. 
The work is written obviously on the model cf Krgnamiéra's Prabodha-candrodaya, 
but it is adapted to the tenets of the author's own school, and follows pedantically, 
in the arrangement of its acts, the order of tcpics of the Vedàánta-sütra, 

1% Ed. K. Viraraghava TATACARYs, Kurcbhakonam, 1902. 

14 The author, son of Ghatikasata Sudzréanacürya, was a Vaisnava teacher 
of Kafici in the latter half of the 17th and the ‘beginning of the 18th century. But 
see E, V. Vira RAGHAVACEARYA in Journal o Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, YI, 
pt. i; (1941), who would place Varadacirya in the 14th century. 
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III. CERAMICS, SEALS AND SEALINGS, SHELL, Ivory, FAIENCE, &C. 
By 
Dr. A, D. PUSALKER, M.A., LL.B., PH.D. * 


REPRESENTATIONS ON THE SEALS: Many of the seals show animals pre- 
sumably sacred to the gods of the city. The so-called unicorn, resembling either 
an antelope of heavy build or an ox with a tufted| tail, occurs on about 700 
seals. The unicorn might have had the place in the early Indian symbolism 
that it afterwards held in Persian mythology. In front of the unicorns on 
the seals, there is a curious standard-like object the lower portion of which 
is a bowl-like receptacle standing on an upright support. The object above 
the bowl looks like a cage, sometimes closed on the top, which sometimes has 
a knob or handle. Next in honour, a poor second, comes the short-horned 
bull (60 seals), which is always found with its head lowered and twisted 
slightly to one side, as if the animal were just about to charge. On some 
specimens an ornamental collar appears round the neck of the beast. The 
wrinkles and the dewlap have usually been faithfully represented. In every 
case, a flat-bottomed low manger (or feeding trough according to Dr. 
HUNTER) १० with concave sides is found in front of the bull below its head. 
The suggestion that the manger was probably of basket work has been sup- 
ported by seal 370 (Fur. Exc.), where woven pattern is clearly seen. Dr. 
HuNTER has shown that this manger is a kind of sympathetic magio as it is 
placed only before wild animals; the mythical animals have no manger, 
The manner of representation of the bull on seals has no exact parallel in 
Elam or Sumer; and hence it seems to be an Indian conception. "The 
examples of bulls in belligerent attitude in these countries differ materially 
from the Indian examples. No. 661 (Fur. Exc.) represents the scene of two 
bulls in a combat, the first of its kind to be found in| India. No instance 
of such scenes is found in early Sumerian or Elamite art, but they are com- 
mon in Egypt. One round seal found in the pre-Dynastic cemetery at Ur re- 
sembles certain Indus Valley seals in material and shape, presenting the 
short-horned bull with lowered head and a couple of signs resembling the 
Indus Valley pictographs. It has been suggested that the short-horned ani- 
mal is a bison ; but it has no hump and the horns are not sufficiently curved; 
perhaps the beast represents a cross between the ox and the bison. Then 
comes the Brahmani bull (39 seals) with its characteristic hump on the 
shoulders. The representation of this animal on seal 337 where it is gar- 
landed has been marvellously executed ; in feeling and in the careful por- 


* Continued from Bharatiya Vidya, IV, p. 84. " i 
33 JRAS, 1932, p. 472. 84 MACKAY, Fur. Exc., p. 327. 
35 JRAS, 1932, p. 472. 38 Cf. MAJUMDAR, Exp. in Sind, p. 52. 
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trayal of the muscles it will compare favourably with early glyptic art any- 
where, The original habitat of this bull is yet to be ascertained.; but it can 
be definitely associated with the Indus Valley civilisation since Indian 
humped cattle are shown tó possess immensely long horns. Humped cattles 
were known in Elam, Assyria, and pre-flood Ur. The elephant, which is 
carefully portrayed with its trunk recalling -he African species, occurs on 
34 seals. It is rarely represented on pottery. Excepting No. 648 (Fur. Exc.), 
all seals show the elephant of the Indian type with a straight back and com- 
paratively small ears, The manger appears only on one seal (Pl. CXTI, 369, 
MIC). The absence of manger is explained by FRIEDERICHS®? as due to the 
elephant being represented as walkirg, and welking animals need no crib. 
On a cylinder seal unearthed by Dr. FRANKFORT at Tell Asmar in Meso- 
potamia,55 a fine representation of an Indian elephant appears in company 
with a rhinoceros and a ghariai, and appears from its style, to have been cut 
most certainly in India. Cylinder seals being rare, both at Mohenjo-Daro 
and Harappa, and common in Sumar, it is remarkable that purely Indian 
devices should have been engraved on a sez! of this shape, Possibly, Dr. 
FRANKFORT's seal was used by an Indian trader in Sumer who selected the 
cylindrical form as perhaps more corvenient in that country than the stamp 
seal, for marking clay documents {and the likes. The existence of the tiger is 
proved by its representation on 18 seals. The same kind of manger associated 
with short-horned bull is found with the tiger. In No. 518 (Fur. Exc.) it is 
of a different shape. Seal 259 (Fur. Exc.) tears the most realistic represen- 
tation of a tiger, shown with open mouth and protruding tongue, as is the 
lion in Western Asiatic art, in contrast with zZgypt where the animal is less 
ferocious in appearance. The presence of the trough would suggest that 
tigers were sometimes kept In captivity. Next comes the rhinoceros (12 seals) 
which is single-horned. The excrescences or. the skin are indicated either 
by finely drilled holes or by hatched lines. In every case, the animal is ren- 
dered with extreme fidelity even to the widked pig-like eye. Manger occurs 
in two seals. In No. 140 (Fur. Exc.), the cult object associated exclusively 
with the urus bull is found ; the head is very similar to the urus except ears 
and horn, and also the body excepting warty excrescences. It seems to be a 
composite animal of a new form with! the cuit object of urus. Perhaps the 
mingling of two cults is evidenced here. On N3. 651, the rhinoceros is depicted 
with greatest fidelity. The buffalo represented with its characteristic attitude 
with nose up sniffing the air, apparertly in a belligerent mood is found on 11 
seals. The head is portrayed. as in early Sumer, to show both horns. 
Manger appears in most of the seals. Ghariak or fish-eating crocodiles appear 
on 6 seals. One cylinder seal (No. 488, Fur. Exc.) shows fish in the jaws of 
the reptile, Gharial is found also on two sealings. It is found in the Indus. 
It cannot be said whether Gharial was held secred in the Indus Valley. The 


37 Der Alte Orient, p. 19; cf. Fur. Exc., p. 329. 33 ABIA, 1932, Pl. Ib. 
$9 Dr. MACKAY records that the peculiag Indian device of the gharial with a 
fish in its mouth is never seen on Sumerian seals (CTRSA, 82, p. 217). 
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antelope appears on 5 seals, On seal 3 (Fur. Exc.) it is shown with the cult 
object associated with urus bull; the inscription has been removed from the 
seal. The goat with its horizontal, spiral horns and short up-turned tail 
appears to have been copied from the domesti¢ variety, excepting that it 
wears human face, On seal 670 (Fur. Exc.) is inscribed a domesticated 
goat, but it is looking backwards. A mountain goat appears on seals 554 
and 673 (Fur. Exc.). It is at present an open question whether the two 
animals on cylinder seal No. 488 (Fur. Exc.) are goats or Antelopes, as also 
the two animals beneath the seated god on seal 420.1 Scorpion is yet to be 
identified amongst the Indus Valley pictographs. It appears nowhere on the 
pottery, nor on the seals or sealings. We very rarely find a lively specimen 
in the ruins of Mohenjo-Daro or in the country around. Dr. MACKAY states 
that frog is possibly represented on seal 45 (Fur. Exc.) and that this is the 
first representation of this animal hitherto found“ It may be observed, 
however, that the animal does not look like a frog, The lion is not represented 
at all. 

Another group of seals shows a procession in which the image of the 
unicorn is carried on a standard. Behind it, is carried the curious cult object, 
perhaps a censer, which is always shown with it. Before it, is another object, 
which exactly resembles the standard with a long streamer peculiar to pre- 
Dynastic Egypt. 

Some seals represent mythological creatures. A male human figure, with 
bull’s ears, horns, hoofs and tail, which is common on Mesopotamian seals, 
occurs on 2 seals (Nos. 356, 357) which! is called Eabani or Enkidu by Sir 
John MARSHALL and Dr. MACKAY.* According to Dr. FRANKFORT, “it is 
safest not to put a name to this creature; for it is not at all certain that it 
was called Eabani or Enkidu by the ancients” ; +2 while Mr. BRAILSFORD sees 
in the seals, a female connected with the tree of life. The man in seal 358 
is engaged in working shadoof whose counterpoise is seen at the end of the 
pole above and behind his head. 

Composite animals are shown on a few seals. On seal 378 it is shown 
with its tail armed with phincers. Seals 24 and 494 (Fur. Exc.) represent a 
combination of urus-like animal with two other heads, of antelope and short- 
horned bull Possibly the owner sought the aid of three deities. Four seals 
(Nos. 411, 450, 521, 636, Fur. Exc.) have the curious human-faced animal, 
with fore-legs of an ox-like animal, and the striped hind-quarters and feet re- 
sembling those of a tiger. There are short curved horns and the human face 
shown in profile, which apparently has an elephant’s trunk hanging from the 
chin and a pair of tusks. There is thus a fusion of three, possibly four, animals 
with the human form, which perhaps represented a deity that was worshipped 
at Mohenjo-Daro. As this composite creature wears garlands on seal repre- 
sentations, Dr. MACKAY thinks that it was perhaps portrayed in statue form.4* 
Composite animals are wellknown! in ancient art in other parts of the world, 





40 MACKAY, Fur. Exe., p. 331. 41 MIC, p. 357; Fur. Exc., p. 657. 
42 ABTA, 1934, p. 10, 43 AP, 1932, p. 640n. 44 Fur, Exc, p. 333. 
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and are supposed to have been invented in Sumer and Elam. “It is not 
outside the bounds of possibility that the ccaception of a composite animal 
originated in India and spread! from there gradually to the west by the land 
route. These composite animals appear orly on seals of earlier occupa- 
tions as none have been found above the level.12-6/. But as they are not 
numerous, it may be quite by chance that none were found in the upper 
strata.49 N 

Except ‘in inscriptions where human figure frequently appears as a 
pictograph, we rarely find examples of humzn form as a main, motif. Seal 
222 (Fur. Exc.) represents the figure, probably of a deity, seated in aj yogic 
attitude with heels pressed together cn a inill-legged dais. Arms are out- 
stretched on either side, with a large numbe- of bracelets on each arm. The 
headdress consists of a twig with pidel-like eaves, to the base of which are 
fastened horns separate from the head, The figure has three faces, one in 
front and two in profile Seal 235 ‘Fur. xc.) has a similar figure with 
minor variations. There is also another smal found in earlier excavations, 
the figure on which has been identiied by Sir John MARSHALL with Siva, 
with his trident and animals4* Pictographic signs on these three seals have 
no relation to the figure, and are probably -ke names of the owners of the 
seals, Dr. MACKAY suggests seal 279 (Fur. Exc.) to be a representation of 
a belief like the legend of Dundubhi whom Si-a and other gods attacked with 
tridents, spears, etc. No barbed spear hes yet been found at Mohenjo- 
Daro, though found at Ur. The scene जा sea 510 (Fur. Exc.) may represent 
an episode connected with the hunting of the wild buffalo; or perhaps it 
may be a god attacking his enemies. Buffaic is regarded as the vdhana of 
Yama in Hindu mythology. Man seated in z tree with a tiger below appears 
on a number of seals. Tt therefore seems tikaz the scene represents a legend 
which was very popular. On seal 430 (Fur Exc.) tree goddess or spirit in 
a pipal tree appears to a kneeling worshipper behind whom stands a goat 
with a human face. Below are sever votaties each dressed in a short kilt 
and wearing a long pigtail and a spray of leaves or a feather in the hair. 
Dr. MACKAY regards the worshipper also as a coddess, but of a lower degree.t? 
The goat with a human face is certairly not a sacrificial animal. The combi- 
nation of a woman with a tigers bocy on seal 347 (Fur. Exc.) is entirely 
new to us; but it is not like the centaur, because the forelegs are human. The 
figure on seal 437 (Fur. Exc.) has teen idertified with Durga, whose vehicle 
is the tiger. It may be Siva, if the figure is male. 

Trees seldom appear on the seals, thouga they are fairly common on the 
sealings, Pipal is represented on mest of the seals bearing tree motifs ; babul 


45 MACKAY, op. cit, p. 333. 

48 The cult object has been replaced by manger (Seal 330, Fur, Exc.) and by 
a dancing figure with a tail (Seal 316, Fur. Exc.). Dr. MACKAY takes the latter 
to be a human figure wearing a mask and false tail for a ceremonial dance (Fur, 
Exc., p. 334). 

47 Pl XII, 17; MIC, pp. 53-56, 48 Fer. Exc, p. 336. 

49 Fur, Exe, p. 338, * 
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is found on some. On 509 and 522 (Fur. Exc.) occurs some kind of acacia. 

SOLAR MOTIF : The divinity of which the urus-like animal was the symbol, 
may have been a solar deity, if the curious object with rays on seal 641 (Fur 
Exc.) is accepted as the sun-disc. With the exception of some doubtful repre- 
sentations on painted pottery, neither the sun, moon nor stars appear any- 
where in the art of the ancient Indus Valley, though they frequently occur on 
early seals and painted pottery of Sumer and Elam. 

As already observed, seal 30 (Fur. Exc.) clearly bears 9 representation 
of a ship of which representations are rare at Mohenjo-Daro. The vessel has 
been described earlier? —— f 

Mr. MAJUMDAR in his Explorations in Sind, has given illustrations and 
descriptions of the seals excavated in the various sites.64 At Jhukar, was found 
a square seal of steatite bearing a figure of unicorn and a line of pictographic 
characters similar in every respect to the Indus seals. Out of the three seals 
at Chanhu-Daro, the shield sign on Pl. XVII. 38 (Expl. in Sind) is interest- 
ing as it occurs for the first time in the Indus Valley. Pl. XVII. 44 (Expl. 
in Sind) probably. depicts the pipal tree. At Lohumjo-Daro was found a 
steatite boss seal bearing about a dozen pictographic signs in a line and the 
device of the unicorn. As the unicorn shares the features of both the bull 
and the antelope, Mr. MAJUMDAN opines that it may correspond to the 
Gomrga mentioned in Vedic literature.5? 

The uses to which the seals were put at Mohenjo-Daro have been the 
subject matter of some conjectures. They were not labels denoting the parti- 
cular substances and amounts, despite the apparently numerous numbers on 
them, because they are mostly carved elaborately in stone. "The large varia- 
tions in the inscriptions speak against their use as money. To take them as 
amulets js impossible, for in that case the reversed writing, as compared with 
that on the embossed, stamped and moulded objects, on 9995 of these objects, 
cannot be accounted for; and further, the fact of most of the seals having 
a projecting boss at the back, seems to disprove the conjectural use of these 
seals as amulets. The reversed writing can only be explained as intended 
for reproduction by sealing. These seals do not always seem to have been 
carried on the person as is seen from their great number and from the fact 
that they were found from the houses of the rich and poor alike. It is perhaps 
significant that no sealing has been found as yet impressed with, these seals, 
Dr. HUNTER accounts for the absence by suggesting that "their purpose was 
the stamping of unbaked clay to be carried outside the city with the offer- 
ings."53 That use is possible, but not absolutely certain. That every family 
possessed a seal does not necessarily mean that they had a religious purpose. 
* Possibly, however, the combined functions of seal, amulet (with dates in 
days?) and ex-voto may furnish a fairly adequate account of the situations 
frequently constant design with mostly variant inscription."5* Dr. FABRI sug- 





so 6Bhératiya Vidya, III, p. 154. 51 Exp. in Sind, pp. 11, 38, 52, 
52 Exp. in Sind, p. 52, also note. 53 JRAS, 1932, p. 471, 
9^ P. W, T(homas), JRAS, 1932, p. 460, 
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gests that the seals are of a comme-cial character, of the nature of I.O.U.s.55 

These seals bear no resemblance to foreign seals, either in devices or picto- 
graphs or even in shape. Only three cylincer seals have been found so far, 
the most popular form in Mesopotamia. In Egypt, the cylinder seal gave 
place to the stamp seal At Jemdet Nasr, both forms are found together, 
while in Elam, stamp seals antedate the cylmder form.59 

SEALINGS : Only 30 seal impressions hzve been found of which 13 are 
of faience and the rest, of baked clay. Only two of these (Pl. CXVI. 6,30) 
could have been produced from the types cf seals described already. These 
seal impressions are divided into four classes. viz. (7) rectangular or square 
tablets, (i) triangular prisms (47 round tablets, and (iv) pottery vessels. 
Pl. CXVI. 1 shows six human Zgures in a row, with a goat in front facing a 
tree with a human figure in centre, while be-ow them is a kneeling figure with 
a bladed object in one hand. Composite animals, rhinoceros, unicorn, gharial, 
a file of animals, etc., are found in the varia1s impressions. On two triangular 
prisms appears the same scene of four men carrying standards, the central one 
showing a unicorn (Pl. CXV_. 5, &). Pl. CXVI. 14 shows onl one face an 
elephant, a rhinoceros, a tiger and a cat-like animal, below a fish and a gharial 
with fish in mouth. The other side has a file of animals, unicorn, cow, short- 
horned bull and rhinoceros, below a jungle fowl and gharial. On the third 
side are two goats eating from. a tree, a jurg e fowl, men pushing a goat-like 
animal and an antelope-like animal with two heads. There are six seal im- 
pressions of round tablets, all slightly varyicg in detail, having the short-horn- 
ed bull and the rhinoceros with the manger in front (Pl. CXVI, 28), the 
unicorn (Pl. CXVI, 30), etc. On the impressions of pottery vessels, the ins- 
criptions are better impressed than the animals. Further Excavations record 
only 7 objects which were certainy once affixed to a matting or a rough 
textile ; others were used as charms or amulets. Amuletic sealings are rare, 
as they were possibly carried in a case or = pouch on the person, and there- 
fore less likely to be lost. Practically all are damaged by rubbing. Amulets 
are made of either faience or pottery since 301 lend themselves to moulding. 
Pottery sealings are best and clearest. They are moderately baked and of 
light pink colour ; some are ertirely coated with a red slip. No special variety 
of clay was used. Faience amulets were made of a granular grey substance 
of a very porous nature, or of an equally glazed paste, yellow throughout. 

COPPER TABLETS: The copper tablets are flat and rectangular or square 
in shapes. They have either an ammal or óuman figure on one side and the 
inscription on the other; or the irscriptior on both sides. The figures and 
signs are carefully cut with a Surin. They "vere cast first and then hammered 
smooth. Various animals are inscribed on the tablets ; and they always face 
to the right except antelopes which look backwards over their shoulders. In 
further excavations were also unearthed copper tablets in considerable num- 
bers in buildings of late period. These tab'sts are invariably covered with a 
thick patina. After cleaning, if the tablet is aot too much corroded, the animal 


55 IC, 1, p. 51, <6 "MIC, p. 381, alo n 3, ` 
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or the inscription appears in faint dark red lines upon the lighter red of the 
copper, the incisions being filled in with cupreous oxide. On some of these 
tablets is inscribed the endless rope pattern which had a magical significance, 
being regarded as a symbol of longevity. It appears likely, therefore, that 
these tablets were used as amulets. 

Some of these copper tablets were cut to definite sizes, and there are three 
shapes, viz. long and narrow ; square or nearly so; and rectangular. Long 
narrow tablets were evidently used only for inscription, and square tablets were 
used either for inscription or for animals. It cannot be definitely stated 
whether the tablets were cut or sawn. The tablet illustrated in Pl. LXXXII. 
6 (Fur. Exc.), probably of bronze, is of unusual form, 0:85" in diameter and 
0-12" thick, bearing the same inscription on both sides. The obverse has a 
composite animal, and the reverse has the familiar urus-like animal with its 
cult object before it. It was probably carried as an amulet and is the first 
of its kind, to be found. 

These tablets could not have been used as seals, since they are only lightly 
incised. “ These copper tablets,” says Dr. HUNTER, “are generally regarded 
as late ; and possibly by this time the original purpose of engraving the sacred 
animal on seals had been lost sight of, and had, by the time of these copper 
tablets become merely heraldic,” He regards these tablets as coins or stamp- 
ed ingots.5 Dr. MACKAY? controverts this view, because though there is 
resemblance in shape and size in the case of some, there is no agreement in 
weight, and great importance was given at Mohenjo-Daro to accuracy. They 
cannot be regarded as ingots for none are of sufficient size to be useful in 
the manufacture of anything else, and nobody would take the trouble to incise 
carefully on both) sides of ingots devices destined to be lost in the melting pot 
or by the hammer, In the opinion of Prof. Gordon CHILDE, the term “seal” 
is conventional and the objects thus denoted must be classed as ritual—a 
learned way of saying that we have no notion what they were for.9? 

SHELL: Shell is extensively used especially in the making of ornaments 
and pieces of inlay. Natural shells comprise several genera, and were used as 
material for the shell-worker or worn as beads or amulets. Most of the shells 
are of the variety known as Fasciolaria trapezium Linn, which, along with 
other shells, might have come from places along the coast of India and the 
Persian Gulf. Mussel shell was also fairly common and was probably used 
as a spoon. Oliva were worn as ornaments and had some amuletic value 
attached to them, Cockle shells were probably used, as in early Sumer, to hold 
cosmetics. Only one cowrie shell has been found upto now, and it appears 
that it was neither used as an amulet noy-as currency.?" Gowrie is used in 
Sind and other parts of India as a protection against evil eye, and as a ferti- 
lity charm. Sank, which is at present used for manufacturing bangles, was 
also used as is seen from Col. SEWELL’s report5* Mother of Pearl is cons- 


57 JRAS, 1932, p. 473. 58 JRAS, 1932, p. 474. 59 Fur, Exc, p. 369. 
90 New Light on the Most Ancient East, London, 1934, p. 218, 
91 Fur, Exc., p. 582. 52 MIC, p. 665, 
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picuous by its absence, while it was used by the Sumerians for inlay. 

Shell appears to have been available in large quantities, and L Area seems 
to be the manufactory of shell workers. They faced great difficulties in cut- 
ting shell. The columella was first extracted by means of a saw and a ham- 
mer, and the hollow tubular piece remaining, was gawn into bracelets. Beads 
of different shapes and pieces for inlay work were made out of the columella, 
and thus the whole of the shell was utilised. Animal figures were not made 
in shell, the only specimen being that of a turtle (Pl, XCVI, 15). 

Shells with excrescences smoothed off and columella removed were used as 
receptacles for water. Similar chells were used in Sumer as drinking cups or 
for libations or as lamps. Dr. MACKAY discovered a shell measure incised 
with carefully spaced lines, to which a reference has already been made.* 

It is rather difficult to understand why there are so many objects of shell 
when ivory was apparently so plentiful, especially as ivory is easily worked, 
is equally strong and is not so brittle. It cannot be said that ready-made 
ivory objects were imported as thera is no evidence for such an assumption. 
Probably, shell was less expensive, 

FAIENCE : Unlike shell faience inlay is rare though occasionally we 
come across some pieces copying the shell patterns. Ordinary articles of 
faience are composed of a white or a greyish paste coated with a glaze, which 
has now faded to a light blue or green. The paste is granular in appearance. 
Though faience objects were cammonly moulded of powdered steatite it was 
necessary to do a certain amount of work to them before the glaze was applied. 

Faience was extensively manufactured in the Indus Valley and is found 
at all levels. Mesopotamia or Egypt is said to be the original home of faience, 
and Dr. MACKAY leans in favour o? the former. It is also probable that the 
manufacture of faience was nor invented independently in Egypt or Sumer ; 
it originated somewhere in the Middle East, and thence gradually spread over 
the ancient world ;—an illustration of the homogeneity of culture in Chalcoli- 
thic times,95 

Ivory: It is significant that though the elephant is so commonly port- 
rayed, very few ivory objects have been found. Probably, the elephant was 
held sacred land hence it might have been unlawful to hunt it, and therefore 
the scarcity of ivory objects. In che further excavations at Mohenjo-Daro 
were found two tusks wich a group of nine skulls huddled together, badly 
damaged due to saltiness and dampness of the soil. The parts had fallen to 
pieces which could not te put together. It may be observed in this connection 
that the wild elephant is totally ex-inct in North-Western India. It is, how- 








858 MIC, n. 349. 

64 Bharatiya Vidya, IT, pp. 151-152 ; JRSA, 82, p. 222. Among other articles 
of shell may be mentioned bracelets, finger rings, various kinds of beads, hair 
pin heads, ladles, whorls, jar covers, handles, jar stoppers, balls, gamesmen and 
shell inlay in various designs. 

$55 MIC, pp. 220 4; 580. Among objects in faience may be mentioned spacers 
and terminals for necklaces. nose studs. buttons, beads of various types, bracelets, 
cosmetic vessels, gamesmen, figurines and model animals 
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ever, quite likely that it roamed in Sind and the Punjab in the 3rd millen- 
nium B.C, when the climate was different from now.*e 

Only one ivory piece of inlay has been found as yet. Interiors of fretted 
pieces of inlay were probably filled in with coloured pastes. Inlay was also 
used, as in Sumer, for portraying scenes. Comparative scarcity of inlay of 
faience and vitreous paste is due to the difficulty and expense of making com- 
plex shapes is these materials. Shell inlay was more common. 

Vitreous paste resembles glass in some respects. When examined through : 
a magnifying glass its smooth surface shows a number of blow holes. It is 
opaque, and hence not a variety of porcelain. Two vitreous slabs (Pl. CLIV. 
2, 3) were found which were intended to be used for glazing purposes after 
being powdered. A fragment of a vase made of vitreous paste with its surface 
incised with patterns (Pl. CLIX. 3) closely resembles an opaque glass. "This 
vitreous paste occurs as commonly as faience at Mohenjo-Daro. Dr. MACKAY 
doubts if this substance has been found in Mesopotamia, and thinks that it 
was possibly an Indian invention and spread very slowly from that country.®* 

Two sheds (Pl. CLIX. 1, 2) very likely the copies of mosaic glass were 
made of light grey clay, well baked. They were first coated with a black slip 
and then washed over with a glaze, the latter being removed with a comb-lika 
instrument before firing so as to leave a wavy pattern. Two similar sherds 
were found in 1928-29 and 1929-30, and these four sherds are the oldest ex- 
amples of glazed pottery found in any country. Further excavations report 
two pieces of inlaid paste (Pl CXI. 67, 68, Fur. Exc.) belonging to one 
another. The paste is now white and the bands of inlay are black. 

A rectangular slip of light brown stone (Pl. CVI. 9, 18, Fur. Exc.) has 
been identified by the Director of Geological Survey of India as a foraminiferal 
lime-stone. All faces were sawn and then semi-polished. Saw-marks are 
seen on one face which show that the stone-cutter experienced some difficulty 
in dealing with such a comparatively soft stone. A fragment of dark-red 
carnelian (Pl. CXI. 63, Fur. Exc.) has been found ; its back had been rubbed 
down flat, and the face and edges show signs of very careful and minute 
flaking. 

Several pieces of fragments of plaster were found in House IIT, Bl. 11, 
Room 34 in further excavations, 18-3’ below datum. This plaster was spread 
upon reed-matting made with stalks lashed together. The coherence of mud 
was ensured by an admixture of glumes and husks. The upper surface of the 
plaster is very even, and shows signs of having been smoothed over with a 
wooden float. The method of reed-matting upon beams and then covering 
it with mud to form a roof or upper floor was common irf the ancient East. 

As already observed, no true glass has been found as yet at Mohenjo: 





sa Among objects of ivory mention may be made of combs, hair pin heads, 
cosmetic jar, needles, handles, awls, cubical dies, gamesmen, funerary objects, orna- 
mental sticks and seals, No ivory bead has been found nor any human or animal 
figure in the round carved in ivory. 

5! MIC, p. 582. $8 MIC, p. 578. 99 Fur. Exc, p. 583. 
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Daro or at Harappa.7° 

METALS AND MINERALS : We shall now consider each metal and mineral 
found in the Indus Valley wich reference to its probable source, mode of 
manufacturing articles from it and the variots articles made from it. Gold 
evidently takes the first place amorg metals. and out of the various likely 
sources indicated for the gold fcund in the Indus Valley, South India is held 
to be the most probable one, as în acdition to the undoubted connections esta- 
blished with tht South, the electron that is found alloyed in the Mohenjo- 
Daro gold occurs also in the Kolar gold mines and in those in the Anantpur 
District." Excepting needles which were used for sewing or netting all articles 
of gold are personal ornaments. Different kinds of beads of gold were vari- 
ously made by soldering cup-like pieces together, or by casting or by beating 
out and soldering together. Bangles had a small hole at each end, and were 
made, without soldering, of thia sheet gold with the metal slightly overlap- 
ping on the inside. Gold terminals also were made from thin sheet metal. 
Conical gold caps were made by beating and bending, with a gold loop sol- 
dered at the pointed tip. Spacers were made by soldering the globular beads 
together, Gold fillets were of :hin gold with a small hole at each rounded 
end and another at the bottom of the V-shaped piece in the middle. 

Though gold cannot by any means be said to be rare at Mohenjo-Daro, 
the supply of silver was more araple. Southern India may have been the source 
of the Indus supplies, if the ancients knew how to separate silver from gold ; 
but the art of separating silver from lead being more ancient, Afghanistan, 
Armenia and Persia range among tke possible sources. Large globular silver 
beads were, cast or beaten out ; there were no spacers and terminals in silver. 
Ear-rings were made of silver wire roughly bent round with ends overlapping. 
A silver finger ring with its bezel having a design of crosses and semi-crosses, 
is a simple strip of silver roughly soldered to the bezel. Silver bracelets, slight- 
ly oval in shape, were made on core like gold bracelets. 

Copper and bronze are fourd side by side to the lowest level at Mohenjo- 
Daro. It is not yet definite whether bronze was natural or artificial? Coppel 
may have come from Rejputana, Bzluchistan or Madras. The use of bronze 
instead of copper for the utenstis at Mohenjo-Daro indicates a great advance 
in metal working. Copper vessels were raised from sheet metal; those of 
bronze by the process called cir» perdue, and, according to the Archeological 
Chemist, not by beating out of sheet bronze as is held by Dr. Mackay.” 
Needles and awls were made of copper or brorze, the eyes being formed either 
by drilling holes close together and then breaking the intervening material, or 
by bending the head over as in some pre-Sargonic needles made at Kish. 
Copper and bronze finger rings were generally made of coiled wire. 


70 Bharatiya Vidya, TIL, p. 147. 71 MIC, p. 29; also PASCOE, op. cit., p. 674. 

72 MACKAY (Fur. Exc, p. 445) Fas no doub- that bronze was as much used 
in the lower levels as in the upper occupations. 78 MIC, p. 489 n 1, 

पक MACKAY, Rep. on Exc. o; “A” Cemetery. Pt. I, Pl. XIX, 11. > 

75 Other articles are knives, daggers, saws, fist~hooks, chisels, rods, blades, axes, 
spacers, terminals, beads, razors, mirrors, kohl-sricks, chains, weapons, statues, etc. 
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Lead. was extensively mined in various parts of ancient India, on account 
of association of silver with it. Dr. HaMiID's analysis of the sample of lead 
revealed no traces of silver, while minute traces have been found in the samples 
submitted to the Sumer Committee. Mohenjo-Daro lead, according to Sir 
Edwin Pascoe, may well have come from Ajmer.’ 

Building stone was as rare in ancient Sind as it is even now. White or ' 
pale-coloured lime-stone, gypsum and alabaster were found at Sukkar, in 
Kirthar mountains or in Kathiawad. Yellow jesalmere, steatite and dark- 
grey slate were obtainable from Rajputana, while gneiss and basalt were 
generally found in the neighbourhood. Others were the varieties of lime- 
stones, sandstones and chert.*? 

Among the semi-precious stones used for ornaments were : the agate, with 
its numerous varieties such as carnelian, chalcedony, onyx, etc.; jasper ; 
plasma, jadeite; amazon; amethyst; blood stone; azure-blue nephaline 
soda-lite ; etc. Amazon and amethyst are indicated from the south, and lapis 
lazuli, turquoise and jadeite from the west; plasma, agate, jasper and blood- 
stone came from Rajputana and Kathiawad.7* All these were used for manu- 
facturing beads, necklaces and girdles, regard being paid to the colour scheme, 
sizes and markings of the beads. Some unfinished beads of agate show that 
they were shaped and smoothed before being bored, for the translucency 
of the polished stone helped the lapidary in drilling straight. Boring 
was done from both ends with pieces of thin copper rod and emery powder ; 
in some cases both ends did not meet in the middle. . 

Bitumen was largely used for waterproofing and other purposes in the 
buildings at Mohenjo-Daro. Out of the various probable sources, Baluchis- 
tan is the nearest place to Mohenjo-Daro. Red ochre may have come from 
Harmuz and other islands on the Persian Gulf or from Cutch and Central 
India. Baluchistan probably supplied green earth (glauconite), and lóllin- 
gite came from Kashmir, Punjab, Chitral, or from countries to the west.s? 





#6 MIC, p. 524 

™ MIC, p. 677. Tin is not separately found but always alloyed with copper, 
called bronze. 

78 Among the articles may be included vessels, strainers, jar stands, boxes, 
mules, door-sockets, weights, palettes, lattice screens, statuettes, cult objects, phallic 
emblems, weapons, seals, beads, hair pin heads, pendants, gamesmen, etc. 

79 Sir Edwin PascoE, MIC, pp. 677, 678, 680-82, 684. Col. GORDON writes in 
a private communication that the Nilgiris cannot be the source of amazonite, as 
none has ever been found there, and that it comes from Gujarat. 

80 MIC, p. 682. 81 MIC, p. 32. 82 MIC, p. 685. 


DATE OF YOGARATNAKARa, AN ANONYMOUS 
MEDICAL COMPENDIUM — BETWEEN 
A.D. 1650 AND 1725 


By 
Professor P. xX. GODE, M.A. 


AUFRECHT! records only one MS of a work on medicine called the yoga- 
ratnākara, This MS has been described in the Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS 
in the India Office Library? AUFRECHT records another work having 
the title yogaratnákana? but it is diferent from the work of which three edi- 
tions have been published. Two cf these 2ditions have been published in 
Poona‘ while the third has been published at Mysore. The Editors of these 
editions have made no attempt to give us any information about the author 
of this popular medical compendium, which Las come down to us anonymous. 
They do not also discuss the date of the work beyond stating that it is quite 


1 CC I b. 111— योगरत्नाकर Med. IO 1951. It quotes the Nirnayasindhu 
and is therefore a comparatively modern compilation." 

2 Vide p. 957 of Ind. Office Catalogue, Par. V, 1896 — MS 2709 (1961) —fair 
Devanagari writing of 1815 AD. Yege-aingkere an anonymous compilation on the 
cure of internal diseases, on the same plan as the yogatarangini, which it repeatedly 
quotes. Authorities quoted by the yogaratnaka-a are :— JAAA, वृन्द, योगसार, योग- 
सागर, अश्विनीकुमारसंहिता, आरोग्यदर्पण, चक्रदत्त, ex, चिकित्साकलिका, चिकित्सासार, नवरत्न- 
माला, निर्णयसिन्धु ( fol. 73b ), बौद्धसर्दस्व, भावषकाश, मतिमुकुर, माधव, योगचिन्तामणि 
( fol. 84a ), योगतरङ्गिणी, थोगप्रद्दीप, योगरत्नसमुचय, योगरत्नावली, योगशत, रत्नप्रदीप, रसरत्न- 
प्रदीप, रसरत्नाकर, रसाणंव, Waa, राजमार्तण्ड, स्वतन्त्र, लीलावती (on a question 
of arithmetic), वाग्भट, वृद्धवान्भट, वैद्यजीवन, वैद्यविरास, वैद्याळंकार, वोपदेवशत, शंकरमत, 
ae, शिवागम, सारसंग्रह, भट्टारक हरिश्चन्द्र, हारीत, बद्धह्ारीत. 

3 CCI, 478--“योगरत्मकर ycga by VireSvarsnanda, L. 2008. Quoted in Lau- 
hapradipa W. p. 301." 

4 Yogaratnäkara (Anandashram Sans. Series. Poona, 1889). Ed. by Anna 
Moreávara Kunte, B.A., M.D. This edition is based on the following seven MSS:— 
*-—Belonging to Appasahic Purandare of Foona. 

@—dated Saka 1701:—(4.D. 1779 belonging to Sakharam Shastri Date of Poona, 
-dated Saka 1714:— A.D. 1792 belonging -o Bhau Saheb Nagarkar of Poona. 
S —dated Saka 1668 = A.D. 1746 belanging to Harabhatta Lagvankar. 
€-——Belonging to Gangacha-ao Gadgil of वैगजक्षेत्र, 

च—-dated Saka 1771 = A.D. 1849 belcnging to Bandunana Ranade of Poona, 
g-belonging to Balshastr Mate of Poona. 

This work was reprinted in AD. 1900. 

5 Yogaratnikare with Xaanada end Telugu translations, Govt. Ori. Library, 
Mysore, 1900 (Part I). 
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modern. In view of these circumstances I propose in this paper to attempt 
a discussion regarding the probable chronology of the work, leaving the ques- 
tion of its authorship to the students of the history of Indian medicine. 

The India Office MS of the yogeratnakara referred to by AUFRECHT is 
dated Saka 1737 = A.D. 1815. It was copied by one Siddheśvara Vaidya of 
Belapur. Out of the seven MSS of the work used by KuNTE for his edition 
of 1889 four are dated A.D. 1746, 1779, 1792 and 1849. In view of the date 
AD. 1746 of one of KUNTE’S MSS we must infer that the work was composed 
before A.D, 1746.6 

The earlier terminus for the date of the work is definitely furnished by 
A.D. 1612 in which year the work Nirnayasindhu’ was composed by Kamalà- 
karabhatta. As the yogaratnákara quotes the Nirnayasindhu we can now 
fix the date of composition of the yogaratnakara between A.D. 1612 and 1746. 
This period harmonizes with the reference to Bhüvaprakasa (16th Century?) 
made by the author of the YR (= yogaratnákara.?) 

Let us now try to narrow down these limits as far as possible and for 
this purpose record some evidence from the YR itself. 

The YR contains some verses on the properties of Zamákhü or tobacco. 
These verses presume the cultivation of the tobacco plant in India and the 
continuance of this practice for 30 or 40 years at the least. As tobacco was 
first seen at the Bijapur court about A.D. 1604 or 1605 it appears that its 


6 Vide Dr. PoLEMAN's Catalogue of Indic MSS in American Libraries, 1938, 
p. 265—MS No. 5310 of योगरत्नाकर with Comm. dated Samvat 1863 = A.D. 1807. 
On pp. 383 and 382 Dr. POLEMAN refers to योगरत्नाकर (MSS in Sithhalese Script). 
The above MS of 1810 AD, is recorded under the heading “ चीरेश्वरानन्द 2” As the 
work योगरत्नाकर is anonymous can we cannect its authorship with any 2 

* Vide p. 574 of History of Dharmasastra Vol. I, (1930). 

5 HOERNLE : Osteology, Oxford, 1907, p. 18. 

° Vide pp. 439 and 441 of the Poona, 1900 Edn. of ym. (“ इति सहाचरादितैर 
भावप्रकाशात etc, ) 

10 Page 17 of Poona Edn. of the YR—“ अथ तमाखुगुणाः । धूमाख्योधूमद्ृक्षश्च 
FIAT धूसरः | तमाखुगुच्छफलको धूमयन्त्रप्रकाशकः ॥ १॥... ... ...वमनस्य प्रभावेण वृक्चिकादि 
विषं हरेत्‌ । रेचनत्वाद्धरेद्वातं ऋेष्माणच नियच्छति ॥ ७ Q^ 
“These very verses have been found in a MS of Vaidyüvatamsa of Lolimbarüja 
(No. 601 of 1899-1915) in the Govt. MSS Library at the B. 0, R. Institute, Poona 
on folio 6. This MS is dated Saka 1724 = ‘AD. 1802 and the above passage is 
introduced with the remark “्रन्थान्तरात्संग्रृहीतं”, Evidently it is an insertion made in 
kn text by the copyist in A.D. 1802 as tobacco was unknown in Ipdia in Lolimbarája's 

me, 

"L Vide Hobson-Jobson by YULE and BURNELL, London, 1903, p. 925-—Asad 
Beg took tobacco and pipes from Bijapur to Akbars Court. “After that the 


merchants began to sell it, so the custom of smoking spread rapidly (Asad Beg in 
Elliot, vi, 165-167). 


See also article on Tobacco in Influence of Portuguese Vocable in Asiatic Lan- 
m (G. O, Series, Baroda 1936) pp. 333—338. The name tabaco in Mexican 
according to Girolamo Benzoni (1550). Monards (1517) a Spanish physician pub- 
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cultivation in India is subsequent to this dat» and, therefore, we may safely 
add about 40 years to the above date tc get one limit to the date of the YR 
which gives a description of the properties of the tobacco plant. This argu- 
ment coupled with the reference made by the YR to the Nirneyasindhu com- 
posed in A.D. 1612 would give us A.D. 1650 as the earlier limit to the date of the 
YR. This limit also harmonizes with the refsrences in the YR to the works 
Voidyajivana and Vaidyavilasa which are presumably the works of the physi- 
cian Lolimbarája'? of Junnar “Poora District) who flourished towards the 
end of the 16th Century. 

In addition to the authoriiies qroted in he YR and noted in the India 
Office Catalogue I have noticed the following in the Poona Edition of the 
YR of 1900 :— ; 

, चरक (page 174, 311); asa (389, 491 ` : क्षीरपाणि (358); भोज (367) 
रसराजलक्ष्मी (125, 150 ); are (146, 176,177); रसेन्द्रसंहिता ( 169 ); रससिन्धु (170) 
agaaa (179); वीरसिंहावलोक “ ( 196 ); qarte ( 198 ); कमलाकर ( 239 ); कदम्ब 
( 243 ); रसमञ्जरी ( 253 ); रससारसंत्रह ( 234 ); रसस्सत्वय ( 293 ). 

It will be seen from the fcregoinz data thet the yogaratndkora was com- 
posed between about A.D. 1650 snd 1725. The chronology of Sanskrit writers 
on medicine with the exception. of that of a few major writers has not been 
seriously studied by, scholars. If an accurate caronology can be reconstructed 
for all such writers and their vorks, the history of our medical science would 
be put in its proper historical —erspective but the spadework in this direction 
needs to be done with perseverznce as almost all our ancient works on medi- 
cine are in an unpublished state in the MSS libraries of public bodies or 
private sources. 


lished an account of tobacco. In 1558 T. was first brought from America to Spain. 
T. was first introduced into Englzrd by Thomas -farriot in 1560, In the 16th Cen- 
tury the Portuguese introdued T. into Africa. Mo references to T are found in 
-Babers Memoirs (1519-1525) ncr in Garcia da Crta's Coloquies (1563), not even 
in Linschoten (1589). The Portwguese introduced T in India and China. 

12 Vide my article on Lelirrbaraja and his Works contributed to Indian Cul- 
ture, Vol. VII, No. 3, pp. 327 ff. 

13 Vide my article on the čte and MS of this work in K. B. Pathak Comm. 
Volume (B. O. R. Institute, Pooza, 1924) pp. 458-472. According to my evidence 
this work was composed between a.p, 1375 and 1450 or so. There is one MS. of this 
work in the Govt. MSS Librar” (No. 634 of 1395-1902). Another copy of the 
work is found with Rajavaidya S. A. JAGATAP of Kelhapur. It is dated Saka 1698 = 
A.D. 1776. 

14 Vide CC I, 595-596— Possibly this work बीरासिंहावलोक isa work on medicine 
by dug of Tomara race (AI. 13752, Son of Devavarman (AD. 1350) grandson 
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VESYA 
SYNONYMS AND APHORISMS* 


By 
Dr. STERNBACH LUDWIK, University Krakow, Lwow’ (Poland). 


४69, DIDHISU—A. woman married for the second time. According to Sabdarat- 
navali cited in Sabd. (at didhisi) the words : didhisu, didhigsu, didhisu, and 
punarbhü are synonyms of the same word. (Identically Hem. 525 a. who 
adds also the word dvirudha). See also Hemacandra's Dhatupatha, 
Vienna-Bombay 1901 (III-10). 

The word didhisu as synonym ofi the word punarbhi has in some 
cases the meaning of a special kind of a prostitute, This expression 
means rather a man, a lover of a didhisi. See No. 107 and Nos. 70, 71. 


*"*70. DIDHISU—A woman married for the second time. According to Sabda- 
ratnavah cited in Sabd. (at didhisi) the words: didhisu, didhisu, didhi- 
gu, and punarbhü are synonyms of the same word. (Identically Hem. 
525 a, who adds also the word dvirüdha). See also Hemacandra's Dhatu- 
patha, Vienna-Bombay 1901 (III-10). Also Hem. cited in Sabd. (at 
dvirüdha) identifies the word didhis# with the words punarbhi and 
dvirüdha. 

The word didkisi as synonym of the word punarbhi has in some 
cases the meaning of a special kind of a prostitute. See No. 107 and 
Nos. 69, 71. 


X571. DIDHISU—A woman married for the second time. According to Sabda- 
ratna@vali cited in Sabd. (at didhisii) the words: didhisu, didhisu, didht- 
su and punarbhū are synonyms of the same word. See also Hemacan- 
dra’s Dhatupatha, Vienna-Bombay 1901 (III-10). 

The word didhis# as synonym of the word punarbhü has in some 
cases the meaning of a special kind of a prostitute. See No. 107, and 
Nos. 69, 70. 


72. DüsTÁ--from dus° (corrupted, incorrect). A corrupted girl, a prostitute, 
According to Sabdaratnüvali cited in Sabd. (at düsta) the word dūştā 
is mentioned ag synonym of the word pumcali as well as dhrştā, dhar- 
ita. 

55773. DUHITRKA—from duhitar (daughter). A young daughter, a young 
daughter of a prostitute who will become a prostitute. 
I met this expression in the second meaning only in K. (124/19). 
There we find the following sentence : “for killing of a matrka (procu- 
ress) of a duhitrk@ (a young daughter of a prostitute), or of a rápadàsi 
(prostitute of a lower degree, the slave of beauty) ‘the highest penalty 
is imposed. See J. J. MAYER: Das altindische Buch des Welt-und 
Staatslebens, Leipzig, p. 195/17 sqq. 


74. DEVAGANIKA—deva? (god) + ?gemika (courtezan). A courtezan of the 
gods an Apsaras. Hem. (ad 183a) considers the word devaganikü as 
synonym of the words dpsard, svargastri and surastri. 





* Continued from p. 114, Vol. IV, Pt. I. 
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75. DEvADASI—deva® (god) + °dgs; (sercznt). A harlot employed in a tem- 
ple. 

At first they were prosttvtes fcr the benefit of the temples, so that 
the income of their prostituton belonged to the temple’s treasure. Later 
they became real devadési znd maucch-girls who acted as prostitutes in 
the temples. They ere harlcts of a Iower degree. 

Sabdarthakelpatarn citec in Sakc. (at devastri) identifies the word 
devadàsi with the word ve$yc. See devaparicürika, No. 76. 

Concerning the devadis: ७82 Appendix IV to Vol I. The Ocean of 
Stories being C. H. TAWNEY'3 trarsation of Somadeva's Kathasaritsa- 
gara ed. by N. M. PANZER ; Sylvian Levi in “Grande Encyclopedie V. ; 
R. SCHMIDT : Liebe und Euse im chen und modernen Indien; HIRTS 
Die Hierodulen, and rany others. 

K. considers that deyvedisi who hes ceased to attend the temples as 
a prostitute as well as othen womer like widows, cripple women, girls 
(kanya), ascetic women (prcvzajita), women compelled to work in default 
of paying fines (dandapnit:k@rini). mothers of prostitutes (7upé- 
jivamatrka), old female servants of the king (rajadasi), were compelled 
to be employed to cut wocl, fibre, cotton, panicle, hemp and flax 
(K. 113/18-20). 


76. DEVAPARICARIKA—devc^ (God) + ?pcricürika (servant). A servant of the 
gods, a prostitute of the gods, an Ansaras, 
Sabd. (at devadasi) considers che word devaparicürika as identical 
with the words ०८६३५ and cevedasi. 


77. DEVAVESYA—devc? (God) + ^vzíya (prostitute). A prostitute of the gods, 
an Apsaras. 
Thera exists inter alia a divisicn of veíya into rajavesyd, nagari, 
guptavesya, devavesva and Orzhmaves»a (tirthaga). (See Mahdanirvana- 
tantra transl. by N. Curr 1300, p. xxvii, cited by MEYER: Das Weib im 
altindischen Epos, Leipzig 1915, CEzp. IX). See PISCHEL u. GELDNER, 
Vedische Studien (1.275). See also No. 74. 


"78. DvmÜDHA—dvi^ (two, twice: या °udkā (wife). Married for the second 
time, a wife who had two husbands. 
Hem. (5254) considers the word dvirüdha as a synonym of the 
words punarbhi, didhis# (ilentically Hem. cited in Sabd. at dvirüdha). 
Sabd, (at dvirüdha) considers the word dvirkdhà as a synonym of the 
word dvivaravivahità. As the synonym of the word punarbhi the word 
dviridhé has in some cases the meening of a special kind of a prostitute, 
See No. 79. 


779. DVIVARAVIVAHITA—dviv3ra^ (twice) + vivüha (marriage). Married for 
the second tima. 
In Sabd. (at dviridha) tae ward dvivaravivahita is used as a syno- 
nym of the word dvirudha. 
As'synonym of the word bunacthü the word dvivàravivahita has in 
some cases the meaning of a special kind of a prostitute. See No. 78. 


DH. 


80. DHARSANI—from dhars (to be courageous, impudent), An impudent, a dis- 
orderly woman, a prostitute. 

Sarkksiptasüronadivitti, cited im Sabd. (at dhargawi) identifies the 

word dharseni with words Pandhak: and vrsal. See Nos. 81, 82, 83, 108. 
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81. DHARSANI—from dhars (to be courageous, impudent). An impudent, a 
disorderly woman, a prostitute 
Amar. cited in Sabd. (at dharsani) identifies the word dhargami with 
the words dharsini, asafi (identically Amar. ed. by COLEBROOKE, Calcutta 
1807, Nrvarga 10b, p. 43, v. 9-10). The word dharsani is also used as a 
synonym of the words pumScali (Amar, op. cit.), kulatà (Amar. op. cit. 
Hem. 529a), itvari, vandhavi (Amar. op. cit.), avinita (Hem. op. cit. 
528b), carsay? (Amar. op. cit.) and bdndhudé, kalakunikd, landhani, 
khandasilà, madananalika, trilocanz, and manohéri (alt Hem. op. cit.), 
See Nos. 80, 82, 83, 108. 


82. DHARSINI—from dhars (to be courageous, impudent). An impudent, a 
disorderly woman, a prostitute. 

The word dharsini is also quoted as a synonym of the words dhar- 
sani (Hem, 528b. Amar. cited in Sabd. at dhargamt), cargami (Hem, op. 
cit.), varsani (Hem. op. cit.), puris$cali (Amar. cited in Sabd. at carsani), 
pamsulé (Hal. IL341), kulat (Hal. op. cit.), seairimi (Hal. op. cit.), 
«sati (Amar. cited in Sabd. at dhergani), avinité (Hal. op. cit, Hem. 
op. cit), bamdhuki (bandhaki) and abhisárikü (both Hal op. cit.). 
See Nos. 80, 81, 83, 108. 

83. DHARSITA—from dhars (to be courageous, impudent). An impudent, a 
disorderly woman, a prostitute. 

The word dharsita is also cited as synonym of the words dhrsta and 
düstá (Sabdarainüvali cited in Sabd. at pumscali), purécah (op. cit.) 
and asati (Sabdaratnavals cited in Sabd. at dAarsita). See Nos. 80, 81, 
82, 84, 108. 

84. DHRSTA—from dhars (to be courageous, impudent). An impudent, a dis- 
orderly woman, a prostitute. 

According to Sabdaratnüvali cited in Sabd. (at puméscali) the words 
dharsità, purhscali and dasfà are quoted as synonyms of the word dhrstà. 
Sabdaratnávali cited in Sabd. (at dhystá) considers the word dhrsfé as a 
synonym of the word asati. See Nos 80, 81, 82, 83, 108. 

i N. 

85, NAGARAMANDANA—nagara (town) + °mandana (ornament). An orna- 
ment of the town, a beauty of the town, a courtezan. 

Subandhu speaking in Vésavadatté of courtezans calls them also 
nagaramandana. (See Dandin’s Dasakumáracarita, Leipzig, Introduction). 
See Nos. 86, 87. 

86. NAGARASUBHANI—magara® (town) + °Subhe (beauty) A beauty of the 
town, a town-beauty, a courtezan, 

I did not meet this word in the Sanskrit texts, but it can be sup- 
posed that such a word has existed because we find in Pali the word 
nagarasobhini, nagarasobhani, nagara$obhana for a town-beauty (courte 
zan). (Jataka Nr. 276, 419, 425 and others). See R. PIscHEL und K. 
GELDNER : Vedische Studien, Stuttgart 1889, Vol. I, p. 308-309). See 
Nos. 85, 86. . 

87. NAGARASYAVIBHUSANA—nagara® (town) -F vibhisane (ornament). An 
ornament of the town, a beauty of the town, a courtezan. 

In the seventh act of Mrcchakajika Vita when asked by Sarhsthà- 
naka why he killed Vasantasenà said she was a veśyā and a naga- 
rasyavibhüsana. See Nos. 85, 86. 

88. Nacari—from nagara (town). A town-girl, a street walker, 
There exists inter alia a division of ve$ya into rājaveśyā, nagari, 
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guptave$ya, devavesyé and biahmavesya (tirthaga). (Sea Mahanirvana- 
tantra transl. by DUTT 1900 p. zxvii cited by J. J. MEYER : Das Weib 
im altindischen Epos. Leipzig 1915, Chap. IX). 


NAGNAYOsIT—nagna® (naked) + ^yogit (woman). A naked woman, a 
lascivious woman, a harlot. 
Sabdaratnüvali cited था Sabc. (at negnā) used the word nagnayosit 
as a synonym of the words ncgnd, nagnibü, kojlavi amd kofavi. 


NaGNA-efrom nagna (naked). A naked, a lascivious girl, a prostitute. (A 
girl not yet in her puberty). 

Sabdaratnüvali cited m &abd. (at magna) considers the word magna 
as a synonym of the worcs migmké, nagnayosit, koffavi, and kofavi, and 
Hem. (534b) as a synonwm of the word kaufavi. 

This word means rather a girl not yet in her puberty (before men- 
struation). 

NAGNIKÁ-—from nagna (uaxed!. A naked, a lascivious girl, a prostitute. 
(A girl nob yet in her prberzy). 

Sabdaratnavali cited in Sabd. (at xagna) considers the word nagpi- 
kā as a synonym, of the words nagnä, nagnayogit, kottavi, and kojavi 
(identically Amar. Bambay 1894, v. 1107). 

This word means rather a grl not yet in her puberty (before men- 
struation). 


Nati—An actress, a prosticute. 

Kam, (364/13-14) quoting nine kinds of veíyaá mentions nafi after 
kumbhadési, paricárika, kulaja, end svairini and before Silpakarika, pra- 
küéavinastü, rüpayüvá and garika. Jayamangelà on Kim. on this quota- 
tion considers nafi as a rar gayosit (a woman of the theatre), Generally ac- 
tors and actresses were considered as persons belonging to the lower classes. 
An actor was also considered as a man who makes profit on the beauty of 
his wife, ie. from her prosttution. When viewed in this light Sabda- 
ratnavali in Sabd. (at nañ) as well as Amar. in Sabd. (at ksudrü) are 
right considering the worl sefi as a synonym of the word veíyü. In 
this sense also Kathásaritsiga-a (Tar. 12) describes Rapanika alternative- 
ly with the words gaxika, veiya and nafs. Amar. in Sabd. (at kşudrā) 
considers the word nafi as a synonym of the words vyangd, ksudra, etc. 
See also R. PISCHEL unc K. F. GELDNER, Vedische Studien, Stuttgart 
1897 (II-179). 

Anangaranga (fol 169), Paficasiyaka (IO 2526), Sahityadarpana 
(157), Rarirahasya (ioi. 28a) and others consider nafi as persons suit- 
able to be a dati. 

NISACARI—ni$? (night) + "ai^ (to move, to go, to walk, to wander). A 
woman wendering in the night, a female monster, a dissolute woman, 
a night walker, a prostitute. 

Medins cited in akd. (at &kulafa) considers the word nisacari 
as a synonym of the word ‘kulctd, Jatādhara cited in Sabd. (at pur- 
$cali) as*a synonym of the words tripérandé, lanka, and puméscali, and 
Hemacandra’s Anekaérthosamzraha (Vienna-Bombay 1893-4, 264) as a 
synonym of the words banda, etc. Especially as synonym of the word 
puméscali, etc, the word viscari, can have the meaning of a prostitute. 


P. 


PANASTRI—pana^ (concluded 152८ income) + °stri (woman). A woman 
who lives on her incotue, a whore. 


PT. IL] 


95. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 


*100. 


101. 
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Vasantasena speaking generally of courtezans in Mrechakatika (Act 
VII) makes alternatively use of the words ponastri (211/10) and gamika. 
See No. 95. 


PANANGANA—paye® (concluded, fixed income) H° añganā (woman). A 
woman who lives on her income, a whore. 

Hem. (532b, 533a) considers the word pagüngana as a synonym 
of the words ०९३6, ganikd, rüpajivà, panyangonG, varavadhi, sadha- 
ranastri, bhujisya, and laiijikd, and Hemacandra's Anekarthasamgraha (4, 
64) places this word side by side with the word parapustd. See No. 94. 


PANYAPURAMDHRI—payye” (venal, a merchandise). + ?puragidhri (a mar- 
ried woman). A venal married woman, a whore who has a husband. 
Amitagati’s Subhágitasamdoha (XXIV-5, XXIV-25) uses for the 
word prostitute alternatively the words: dpananart, apanayosa, vesya, 
panyayosit, banyavanitü, ४6776 and ganika. (Ch. XXIV—" Warning 
against Attachment to Prostitutes”). See Nos. 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102. 


PANYAYOSÀ—banya^ (venal, merchandise) + °yogé (woman). A venal 
(woman), a whore. 

Medini cited in Sabd. (at bandhura) considers the word panyayosa 
as a synonym of the word bendhura (identically Hemacandra's Anekartha- 
samgraha 575b), and cited in 5400, (at barbati) considers it as a syno- 
nym of the word barbati. See Nos. 96, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102. 


PANYAYOSIT—panye° (venal, merchandise) + °yosit (woman). Venal 
(woman), a whore. 

Subhàsitasamdoha in the chapter entitled “ Warning against Attach- 
ment to Prostitutes” (XXIV-4, XXIV-6) uses for the word prostitute 
alternatively the words: ganikd, ve$yà, darikd, apananári, āpaņayoşā, 
ponyapuramdhri and panyavanità. Alsa in Mn. (IX-259) the word 
banyayosit is used in the sense of a whore, and the commentator on Mn.- 
Kullüka (ed Mn. IX-259) uses the word panyastri as a synonym of the 
word penyayogit. See Nos. 96, 97, 99, 100, 101 102, 


PANYAVANITA—panye® (venal, merchandise) + ?vaxita (woman). <A ve- 
nal (woman), a whdre. 

Subhasitasarhdoha in the chapter entitled ‘ Warning against Attach- 
ment to Prostitutes” (XXIV-16, XXIV-23, 24) uses for the word prosti- 
tute alternatively the words genikz, ०९६०७ dirika, üpamayogü, Gpandnazi, 
panyapuramdhri and panyayosit. See Nos, 96, 97, 98, 100, 101, 102. 

PANYAVILASINI—panya® (venal, merchandise) + ^vilasini (a charming wo- 
man, a loose woman). A venal (woman), a vulgar maid, a loose maid, 
a common woman, a whore. 

I met this word used in the sense of a loose maid in Kathásaritsa- 
gara (Tar. 19) in the tale about the King Brahmadatta’s Minister— 
Yogaharandaka who presented a great many mares to the king Vatsa and 
among other things sent him was a panyavilüsini, as a poison girl (rupa- 
kanya). See Nos. 96, 97, 98, 99, 101, 102. 

PANYASTRI—pawmya^ (venal, merchandise) + °stri (Woman). A venal 
(woman), a whore. 

KoSantara cited in Sabd. (at penyastri) considers the word vesya as 
a synonym of the word panyastri. Kullüka commenting Mn. (IX-259) 
makes use of this word instead of the word ‘panyayosit. I met this word 
used in the sense of a whore in Hitopadese (ed. SCHLEGEL) 11-23 and 
by Bhartjhari (cited in BOEHTLINGK’S Indische Sprueche, Vol, 1-967) etc. 
See Nos. 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 102, 
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102. PANYANGANA—panya° (venzl merchzrdise) + °angana (woman). A 
venal (woman), a whore. 

Hem. (532b-533a) considers the word paxyángana as a synonym 
of the words ve$ya (identkally Hal. II-335), goniké (identically Hal. 
11-335), vüpàjiva (identicaty Hal, 1-335), panangend, sadhüranmastri, 
bhujisya, taiijikg, and vürsvadhü. Eal. (11-335) further quotes the 
words vérastrt, vüramukhyG and ksudzé. 

In Bhartrhari’s Niti ard Vairügyséctakas (Bombay 1923) I met 
this werd used in the sense of a whoce (Vair. 66). See Nos. 96, 97, 
98, $9, 100, 101 


#103. , PARAKIYA—À. woman who beongs to another person. 

Parakiya is either a gir. (kanyak) or a married woman (parodhà). 
(Rudrafa, KüvyalamkGra—31L-30, Rudrata, Srrgaratilaka—I-87,, Daša- 
Tüpaka—11-20-21, Vagbhafc, Kavyamsasmna—62, Sühityadarpana—108- 
110, Vagabhatalamkarc—V-14, Rasamaujcri—íol. 23 sqq. ‘Resaratnahare 
20-22). Rasaratnahüra (23) on other [12025 declares that parakiyá may be 
vidagdhà, mudita, anusayané, lakşitā, gupta or kulafá. The latter (kulaja) 
" desires several men and has to be considered as a prostitute”. (Rasa- 
ratnaha@ra—27). Such a peraKiya-kukzü is therefore equal to a ve§yG, 
(See also Rasamafijat, fol. 23-28). 

104. PARAPUSTA—a person supported by another, a prostitute. 

Medini cited in Sabd. {at parapesta) considers the word perapusta 
as-a synonym of the-word veśyā. “emacandra’s Amekürthasamgraha 
(Vienna-Bombay, 4, 64) paces the word parepustá side by side with 
the word panangang 

105. PARICARIKA—part -+ curia (servant). A servant, a prostitute. 

Kam. (364/13-14) quocng nine xinds of ve§yé mentions paricürika 
immediately after kbumbhadcsi and before kulaté, svatrini, nati, Silpakarika, 
prakaéavinag]a, ritpajiva ard gemika. A fuller explanation is given by 
Jayamangala, the commentetor on Kem. (363-17) as follows’: paricarikà 
yah svàminam paricarant?, “ These œs who'are called paricdrika serve 
the master.” They are not fee persons as it is evident from Kam. (365-12 
sqq.), where we read that “a servant who learns and educates herself in 
her early years should be isolated Ly her master from the others for 
one year. Afterwards her master may give her to the bidder who offers 
more and who desires her Enowing that the girl has been isolated. This 
increases the liking.” Paricūrikā is, therefore, the property of her master. 

. (See also Mbh. 1-3353). However, sae is a veSy@ as she “ excites men 
with desire" (Kam. 58/1¢-20). According to Ghotakamukha (cited in 
Kam, 67/19 sqq.) an andnyspiirva gantkaya duhitā (courtezan’s daughter 
who is not deflorated), or an @nanyasiirua poricGrika@ (baricariké who is 
not deflorated) have to be visited seventh among strange women. That 
she is an inferior prostitute is obvious from the fact that she is a slave 
and that “ the love of 2unuchs” was zpplied to them and to kumbhadasi 


(Kam, 184/3-4) 
*106. PAM$SULAs*-Írom pamiida (dusty). A cissolute woman, a wanton woman, a 
prostitute. 


This word is considereC as a syncrym of the following words: pum- 
ścaħ (Medini edited by COLEBROOKE Calcutta 1807—Lantavarga 107 b. 
p. 149, v. 15-16 ; Hem. 528-529, Hemacandra's Anekarthasamgraha, Vien- 
na-Bombay 1893—3,658; Eal. II-341), bandhaki (Hemacandra's Dhatu- 
bathe, Vienna-Bombay 1907, IX-45 ; Hem. 528-529), svairigi (Amar. ed. 
COLEBROOKE, Calcutta 1807, Nrvarga >. 43, v. 10; Hem. 528-529 ; Hal, 
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IL341), kulaíg (Hem. 528-529; Hal. 11-341), bardhuki (Hal. II-341), 
carsagi (Hem. 528-529), dharsimi (Hal. II-341), itvari (Hem. 528-529 ; 
Hal. 11-341), avinitü (Hem. 528-529, Hal. 1-341), asati (Hem. 528-529, 
Hal. II-241), and abhisdrika (Hal. II-341). 

As a synonym of the words kulatd, svairini etc. the word pamsula has 


` also in some cases the meaning of a prostitute. 


35107, PUNARBHÜ—a woman married for the second time. 


This word does not mean—as a rule—a prostitute, ahd is rather erro- 
neously imputed as “common woman" (séményd, sddhdranastri) along 
with the word svairipi by Saresvatikenthabharana V-112/113, Agnipurana 
338, 41). (See also Vas. XVII-16). The word punerbhu is used in many 
texts in the sense of a woman, married for the second time. (See Mn. 
IX-176, Y. 1-67, Vis. XV-8/9, Vas. XVII-20, B. H-2, 3, 27, N. XTI-45/48, 
Kam, 186-25, 242-4, 309-18, etc.). 


108. PUM$CALL--pumams? (man) + ?ca? (to move, to run). A woman running 


after men, a prostitute. This word is very often used in literature, espe- 
cially in the meaning “a woman running after men." 

This word is used in the meaning of a prostitute in K. (184-10) where 
the question of payment to the pushscali for the sexual intercourses with 
a man is expressly mentioned: Labheta puméceli bhoga sangamayopa- 
linganat, atiyactid tu jiyeta daurmatyavinayena vd. In poetry the word 
pumécali is being identified with the words kulafd and bandhaki (Pafica- 
tantra—Bombay 1896, Katha. 4, p. 31 sqq, Book! III, 12, 4; III-17 and 
others) as well as with the word svairini. Bralimavaivarta-Purüna Prakrti- 
Khanda) considers pumścal as a person having four lovers and quotes 
this word after the words kulafé and vrsali and before the word ०९४५०. 

The lexicographers consider the word puriscali as a synonym of the 
words pimsula (Medini, edited COLEBROOKE 1807, p. 149, v. 107 b, Hem, 
528-529, Hal. 11-341), kulatü (Amar. cited in Sabd. at pumscali, Hem, 
528-529, Hal. 11-341), svairin? (Hem. 528-529, Hal. II-841), bandhaki 
(Hem. 528-529), bamdhuki (bandhuki) (Hal 11-341), bandhavi (Amar. 
cited in Sabd. at pumicali), avinità (Hem. 528-529, Hal, II-341), itvari 
(Amar. cited in Sabd. at pumsScah, Hem. 528-529, Hal. IYI-841) carsani 
(Hem. 528-529), dharsani, Amar. cited in Sabd. at puméScali), dharsini 
(Amar, cited in Sabd. at dharsini, Hal. 11-341), dharsita (Sabdaratnavali 
cited in Sabd. at pumscali), dhrsti (Sabdaratnavali cited in Sabd. at pum- 
scali), düsgtà (Sabdaratnavah cited in Sabd. at pumscali), abhisártha (Hal. 
II-341), lanka (Jatüdhara cited in Sabd. at pumscali), niścãri (Jatadhara 
cited in Sabd. at purmícah), traparanda (JatüdWara cited in Sabd. at 
pumscali), 

This word is often cited in both meanings in HitopadeSa (ed. SCHLE- 
GEL II-101), Paficatantra (Bombay 1896) and other fables and was quoted 
even in Avesta (15, 2). See H. ZIMMER : Altindischen Leben—Berlin 1879, 
Ch. XII). 

Punm$cali is regarded as an inferior person therefore her food becomes 
impure. (See Mn. IV-211, 220, G. XVIII-17, Vàs. XIV-2 and others). 


109. PuM$cALÓ—Identical with purnScali. A woman running after men, a pros- 


titute. 

The word puméscolié is cited in this sense in Vajaseneyi-Samhita (टता. 
ted by Dr. Albrecht WEBER, Berlin-London 1852) and Katyadyana’s Srau- 
tasūtrāņi (13, 3, 6). See BoEHTLINGK'S und ROTH's Sanskrit-Woerter- 
buch, (St. Petersburg 1865, p. 750). 
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*4110, PoTi—a servant, a slave, a prostitute, 
Hem. (534a), as well as Eal. (IL337) consider (the word bold as a 
synonym of the words casi, votë, cefi, and kuftaharikà. 
As a synonym of tke wcrd dasi the word pofé may, as an exception, 
be used in the sense of a prcstitute. 


111. PRAKASANARI—prakasa°® "pubhc) + °nāī (woman). A public woman, a 
prostitute, 

I met this expressicn in Mrcchakatzka (Act ITI, Vol. II-6). The au- 
thor in the course of a talk akout the deposit entrusted by Vasantasend 
uses also the word prakdSanai for the word “ courtezan " (ganika). The 
commentary (cataloguec sub No. 167, WILSON A. Cathalogue No. 250) 
makes alternative use 5f the words ४९६३६ and prakasanáni. 


112. PRAKASAVINASTÁ—fprakasa^ (public) + °vinasta (from vi? + nis ruined, 
fallen, wretched). An openly corrupted woman. 
Kam. (364/13-14) quozing nine kinds of veśyä mentions prakd@savina- 
st@ after kumbhadasi, pcricéx7ké, kulaté, svairini, nati, and silpakarika and 
before ritpajivd, and gamikd. A fuller explanation is given by Jayaman- 
galā, the commentator am Kam. (363/20-21) as follows : Prakásavinasià yd 
fwali mrte và patyau somgrchenadharmena grhità kamacaram pravartate. 
(A wife who being won according to the rules of inclination is subservient 
to her lust in her husband's life time or after his death). 


113. PRATIGANIKA—prait? (towards, back, for, substituting for) + °gentké 
(courtezan). A substitate courtezan. 

In this sense I met ths word orly in K. (123/10, 123/12). In 
case of need she is a =x bstitite for a ganikd. .If a courtezan, being pro- 
tected by the guardian cf covrtezans, goes abroad or dies her daughter or 
sister shall act for her end receive her property and salary. Tenmütà và 
pratiganikam sthápayet. (Or her mother ie. a procures? may substitute 
a pratiganika (K. 123-12). Such a pratigantkd has to receive only half the 
amount of the salary which belonged tc the gantk@ (K. 123-9). 

I met this word alko in Kim. (345-3) but rather in the sense of “ an- 
other courtezan ". 


*114, PRAMADARACANA—from framed? (to rejoice, wanton). A wanton woman, 


a prostitute. 
The word pramüdaracena is citec in Sabdaratnavali in Sabd.. See 
No. 148, 
*115. PRAMADIKA—from ‘pram<d°® (to rejoice, wanton). A wanton woman, a 
prostitute. 


The word pramédizd is cited in Sabdaratnávali in Sabd.. See No. 
148, 


B. 


*116. BANDHAKI-—from bandk° (to bound, to chain). A woman who has inter- 
course with a great many men, a -wanton women, a prostitute. 

In the literature thes word appears very often especially in the sense 
of an unchaste womar. However, thaz is not synonymous with the word 
* prostitute”. 

It is obvious from Pañcatantra (I, Katha 4) that this word is equi- 
valent to the word puzizcali and kulajG (alternatively used) and according 
to Pañcatantra (IIL Kachà 11) is equivalent to the word pumScalt, 

Kam, (60/14) describes the wort bandhaki as follows: Tatha ca 
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pancatita bandhakili paraséarah (A woman who has got over five men is 
called bandhaki) . 

Hem. (528-529) identifies the word bandhaki with the words pumšcali 
(identically Sabd. at ikulat@ and bandheki), pürkula (identically Hema- 
candra's Dkatupajha, Vienna-Bombay 1901), kulafa (identically Sabd. at 
kulafa), svairimi (identically Sabd. at svairigi), avinitd, asati, itvart, and 
carsani. The word bandhaki is identified in Samksiptasdronadivrtti 
(cited in Sabd. at dharşańī) with the word dharsani, and vrsala, and with 
the word dharsini in Sabd. (cited at kulajà). . 

In some cases the word bandhdki has also the meaning of a prosti- 
tute. This is also obvious from the fact that K. makes use of the word 
bandhaki in conjunction with the word posaka (bandhakipoşaka—guardian 
of prostitutes). (See K. 374-41, 378-1, 382-17). 

BANDHAVI—(vandhavi, vamdhavi). From bandh (to bound, to chain). A 
woman who has intercourse with a great many men, a wanton woman, 
a prostitute, : 

Amar. (edited by COLEBROOKE, Calcutta 1807, Nrvarga 10b, p. 43, 
v. 9, 10) identifies the word bandhavi (vandhavi), with the words pum- 
Scali, kulaté, dharsani, asati, and itvari. See No. 116. 

BANDHUKI-—(bamdhuki, bandhaki, vandhuki, vamdhuki). From bandh (to 
bound, to chain). A woman who has intercourse with a great many men, 
a wanton woman, a prostitute, 

Hal (11-341) identifies the word bandhuki (vamdhuki) with the 
words punscali, pimsuld, kulatá, svairini, asati, avinitd, abhisarikà, itvari 
and dharsini. See Nos. 116, 154. 

BANDHUDA—from bandh (to bound, to chain). A woman who has inter- 
course with a great many men, a wanton woman, an unchaste woman, a 
prostitute. 

Hem. (ad 529a) identifies the word bandhudà with the words kulata, 
dharsani, kalakiinika, landhani, khandosua, madananálikü, trilocana and 
manokür See No. 116. 

BANDHURA—A charming woman, a beauty, possessing a vulva, a whore. 

Sabdamala cited in Sabd. (at ve$y8) identifies tha word bandhura 
with the words 2९३३७, lafjika, kumbhd, kamarekha, varvati (varvvati, 
barbati), and Medini cited in Sabd. (at bandhaki) with the word panya- 
yoşä. In the sense of a whore this word is cited also in R. PISCHEL and K, 
F. GELDNER—Vedische Studien, (Stuttgart 1889 Vol. I, pp. 308-309). See 
also Hemacandra’s Anekarthasamgraha (Vienna-Bombay 1893, 3, 574-575). 

BARBATI or BARBBATI, also varvati and varvvati. A prostitute. 

Sabdamala cited in Sabd, (at veśyä) identifies the word barbati (bar- 
bbati, varvati) with the words veSyd, bandhura, laffkü, kumbh, and 
kümarekhü, and Medini cited in Sabd. (at bandhaki) with the word pana- 
3०३6, See also Hemacandra’s Anekdrthasamgrahe (Vienna-Bombay 1893, 
3, 156). 

BRAHMAVESYÀ—brahma" --*^ve$yà (prostitute). A bath-prostitute. 

It is rather a description of a prostitute than a synonym. There ex- 
ists inter alia a division of ve$ya into rajavesyG, nagari, guptavesyà, deva- 
vesya@ and brahmavesya (tirthaga). See Mahdanirvanatantra transl. by N. 
Durr 1900, p. XXVII, cited by J. J. MEYER : Das Weib im Altindischen 
Epos, Leipzig 1915, chap. IX). 

BH. 

BHANDAHASINI—bhaenda^ (jester caste) + °hds° (to shine, exhibit splen- 

dour). A woman shining jesting, or from the bhanda caste, a prostitute, 
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Sabdaratnüvali cited in Sabd. (at. veSy@) identifies the word bhanda- 

hasini with the words veSya, varavilasini, varavani, Sila, and jharj 
124. BHuJISYA—Írom bhuj (enjoy). A girl for enjoyment, a servant, a slave, a 

servant depending on another person, 2 prostitute 

Hem. (532) identifies the word bEujisya with the words ve$ya, ganiká, 
(identically Medini in Ssbd. at bhujisy4), rūpējivā, sadharanastri, panyan- 
ganà, panüngana, leñjikā and varavadhi and Medini with the word dass, 
See also Hemacandra's Angkirthasamgraha (Vienna-Bombay 1893, 3, 490) 
and Hemacandra’s Dhstupa;ha (Vienna-Bombay 1901, VII-15). 


44125. BHngMI—vivid, lively, a proscitute. 
Sabdaratnávali in Sabd. (at pam&:lé) identifies the word 9077४ with 
the words paméula ani kuleta. 


126. BuocvA—írom bhuj (to enjoy), or from bkega (fee owing a prostitute for 
sexual intercourse). A woman, who lives on enjoyment, a person who 
receives fee for love, a harlot. 

Rajanighentu cited in Sabd. (at 7८६२6) identifies the word bhogyd 
with the words ve$yà and zmaravithizc. See also Hemacandra's Dhátu- 
patha (Vienna-Bombay 1901, VIII-15). 


M. 


127. MARJIKA—from mafij ‘a flower bouqvet). A courtezan. 

Här. (ed. by COLEBROOKE, 144 b. p. 12)! considers mañjikā and vāra- 
sundari as persons who actec as they please. Har. cited in Sabd. (at mañ- 
jika) identifies the word mañjikā with the word ve§yé. 

("k128, MADANANALIKA-—maddna^ (Ive, god of love) + ?nülika (arrow, the stalk 
of a lotus). 

The arrow of the god of love, an unfaithful woman, a prostitute. 

Hem. (ad 529a) identfies the word madananálikà with the words: 
kulafG, bandhudàá, kalakiiniza, charscni, landhani, khaendasila, trilocand, 
and manohári. 


129. MADHYAMAGANIKA—4Óadhyaxia^ (middle) + ganiké — (courtezan). 
; Courtezan of middle degree. : 

The word madhyamagcnika is not a synonym but rather characte- 
rises a courtezan. For each ve§yd, ganikà, riipajiva, kumbhadási, etc. 
can be either an adkamaganika or an wiramaganiké or a madhyamaganika. 
Vividha ve$yà ganikà rüpajrsa kumbhedasi ca, tah pratyekamuttamamadh 
yamadhamabhedatrividhah (Kam. 347-7 Jayamangala). Identically 
Rudraja, Syngaratilake (1-104), Sahi:yadarpama (122), Bharatiyanatye- 
Sastre (XXIII-34). 

The madhyamaganika is such a person who compared with the adha- 
maganika possesses only helf the qualities of the latter (Kim, 347-17, 
Jayamangalé 348-15). Her qualities are differently described in Rudrata 
Srngaratilaka (1-158), Bharatiyanatycsastra (XXIII-38-39), Swkasaptati 
ts. (p. 163), Rascratnzhdia (43c/d.. The regulations concerning the 
labhatisaya (special earning) have to be applied to them (Kam, 348-16 
etc.). : 

*130. MANOHARI—from mancs? (intellect, spirit) + °h@° (carrying). An un- 
faithful woman, a prostitute. 

Hem. (ad 529a) identiies the word manohGri with the words kulafé, 
bandhuda, kalakiinika, dharjaws, landzani, khandasila, trilocana, and ma~ 
dananalikd 
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131. MALexHA—from mal” (bad) + °ékh (to move, to act). An ill behaving 
woman, a wanton woman, a prostitute. 
Hem. (533) identifies the word malekh@ with the words veíya, kka- 
gülikü, caravanika and ksudra. 
132. MAHANAGNi—maha° (great) + "magna (naked). A wholly naked girl, 
a quite naked, lascivious (wanton) girl, a prostitute. 
We meet this word in Aitereya-Brihmana (1-27) as well as in Ave- 
sta (20, 136, 5; 14, 1, 36), cited in H. Zimmer's Altindisches Leben, 
(Berlin 1879, Ch. XII). See No. 90, $ 
133. MawAvesyA—maha° (great) + °vesya (prostitute). A great prostitute. 
Several times this word is quoted in Brahmavaivarta-Purana, Praky- 
ti-Khanda in the sense of a woman who has more than eight lovers. 
134, MANAVIKAÀ—from mdyava® (a young boy, a lad). A young girl, a street- 
walker, a prostitute. 
The word münaviká is quoted in this sense by Panini (3, 4, 72). 
#135, MUKTĀ—from muc? (to let loose, to get rid, to release). A released wo- 
man, a prostitute. 
Hemacandra's Anekürthasamgraha (ed. Vienna, Bombay, 4, 184), 
places the word muktā side by side with the word pusméScalt. 


Y. 


136. YuNGi—a prostitute of an inferior kind. 
I met this word several times only in Brahmavaivarta-Purüna, Prak- 
rti-Khando in the sense of a prostitute who has 7 to 8 lovers. 
Yungi is quoted after kulafü, vrsali, puri$celi and vesya. 


R. 


**137, RANcOPAJIvA—ranga°® (stage, theatre) + "wpajiv? (to sustain oneself, the 
means of living). 

A woman who earns her living from) the theatre, an actress, a pros- 
titute, 

Actors and actresses were considered persons of an inferior sort. 
Especially actresses were regarded as persons who obtain their living 
through their beauty (tricks) (K, 125/14-16). K. explains that rangopa- 
jivà like ganiké and das have not to pay for their education to 
the king's court (ra@jamandala), if they know a variety of tricks. That 
K. in using the word rdngopajiva intended to denote a certain class of 
prostitutes only, is obvious not only from the combination of the words 
ganikà, dast and rangopajiva but also from the fact that all these persons 
have to study “the knowledges of public women” (vaisikakalajfiani), 
(K. 125-14). 


138. RAJAKHALA—vaja° (a washerman) + ?khala (a wretch, a bad man). 

A washerman's wretched woman, a prostitute, who belongs to (or 
who comes from) the washerman (or washerman's caste). 

Rüjanighantu cited in Sabd. (at pirsulé) identifies the word raja- 
khalé with the word paimsula. See Sabd. (at vríal). Washermen like 
actors and others were considered as persons who live on the beauty of 
their wives. 

139. RAtAYANI—rafe° (coitus) '+ ^ayena (way, going). A woman destined 
for sexual intercourse, a prostitute. 

Sabdamalé cited in Sabd. (at retáyani) considers the word ratayani 
as a synonym of the word ०९४३६, 
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#140, RAJAPRESYA—raja° (king) + “presyd (female servant). A king's female 
servant, a female servant be:onging to the king, a prostitute. 

I came across this expression in E. only, (241-16); there we read 
that the bandhakiposaza (the guardian of prostitutes) has with the help 
of the rajapresy@ ie. cf che prostitutes belonging to the king, to collect 
for the treasury as they (Le. the réjapresya) are like officials of the sove- 
reign. This may also mean that the bandhakiposake has with the help 
of a female servant ot the king (who acs as a prostitute) to collect for 
the tréasury for the king. 

141, RàAJavE$YA—4üja? (king) + १०६३6, (prostitute). A king's harlot ie. a 
prostitute who belongs tc the king. t 

There exists inter alia a division cf veśyā into rājaveśyā, nagar, 
guptavesya, devaveśyā and brahmaveśyā (tirihagá). (See Mahdnirvana- 
tantra, transl. by N. DUTT 1200, p. XXVII, cited by J. J. MEYER: Das 
Weib im altindischen Epos, Leipzig 1815, Chap. IX). As a prostitute 

. who belongs to the kirg she was prohebly not a free person. 


142. RATRIPRIYA—rGfri° (night) + °priy® ‘liking, liking lovers). A woman 
who likes the night, who has many lovers during the night, a nigbt- 
walker, a prostitute. 

In Sukasaptati we find a story aboat a Brahman unrestrained in his 
desire for sexual intercourse wha concludes an agreement with the pro- 
curess of a prostitute called either rütripriyü or varavildsini for the whole 
night (to, LV.). From the combination of the words rééripriya and 
varavilésini it is clear that ratvipriy must be a prostitute of a lower 


degree, 
(To be continued.) 


SATYASAMHITA—A FURTHER STUDY * 
: By 
Prof. A. S. GOPANI, M.A. 


Recapitulation 


IN MY previous article that appeared in the last issue of this Journal, 
I had made a statement to thd effect that the Satyasamhita was not a work 
of purely astrological nature but that its author, Satyācārya, had a divine 
vision which also helped him in his predictions? This statement though 
warranted by Satyasamhità itself? has an obvious danger of being misintér- 
preted in the sense that one should not be enthusiastic about undertaking 
the scientific studies of the horoscopes interpreted according to the Satya- 
samhità. The main purpose of this article is to remove such a misunder- 
standing and to inspire those interested to justify, on purely astrological 
grounds, the readings of the horoscopes done by Satyücárya in his Satyasam- 
hit&, This attitude towards the Satyasamhità will at least have a sure prac- 
ticel advantage of intensifying our studies and making them as comprehen- 
sive as possible. Į admit, I had somewhat underrated, in my previous article, 
the serious character of the Satyasamhita®. But after dispassionate study 
of the problem of Samhita branch of the Jyotish literature, I find I will have 
to revise my judgment. 

The subject of the studies which I have presented here in this article 
is furnished by the Satyasamhitaé reading of the horoscope given below. 
With a view to forming an impartial estimate of the Satyasamhité I in- 
tend to discuss it here in the light of my knowledge and experience as re- 
gards Predictive Astrology. 


* I fully agree with Mr. K. M. K. Sarma in the reasoning employed by him 
to prove that Satyácárya, the author of the Setyaesamià, is different from that 
Satya who is referred to by Utpala in his commentary on the Brhkajjütaka of 
Vardhamihira (see his article “ The Samhita Literature of Astrology” published 
in the July issue of New Indian Antiquary, 1943, p. 90). On my part I also make it 
clear again that it is not my immediate object to discuss the date or place of this 
Satyücarya in view of the fact that there is no sufficient material to attempt it. 
Further, I have no reason at all to differ from Mr. Sarma regarding his meaning 
of the word ' Samhita’ (Ibid). So far as these articles of mine,are concerned, my 
only motive is to test the categorical predictions of the Satyasamhita with the 
touch-stone of scientific researches made uptill now in this direction and thus to 
assess its value. The word “ Samhità' used here in this article has the broad 
sense of any methodically arranged collection of verses. 

1 See my article "Satyasamhita and Gandhijí's Horoscope", BV, Vol. 4: 
Pt. I, p. 67. 

2 Ibid., p. 69, St. 20. 3 Ibid. p. 63. 
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A plea yor Astrdogy 


The question of questions is whether life is an accident or it is governed, 
shaped and regulated by laws? Suppose we grant that life is ordered, what 
about its bewildering intricacies and complicazions? Man has been always 
attempting to find out some semb ance of government behind this strange 
drama, though every time he really zid nothing more than look at the infinite 
through a minute hole in the wall. It is a paradox that sciences must make 
mistakes, must have pitfalls, must grope in he darkness and still must per- 
sistently go on. Discoveries and soeculations; errors and corrections ; for- 
mulations and revisions—these mus eternally go on, 

No one is wise enough to criticise or comment. Time is not still ripe 
to compare the results of various sciences and if astrology has anything to 
say on the point, let us not discar= it. 

* Law of Causation is the Law of laws. There is cosmos, order. Our 
knowledge of the universe bears testimony to the facts that it is a whole 
and that there is an amazing co-ordination between its various parts. The 
Solar system also is no exception to this acd the Earth we live on is con- 
trolled and conditioned by the actions andi teractions. Thus there is com- 
plete rhythm between our affairs oa this earth and the movements of the 
planets in the Solar system. ‘These coincidences were fully investigated and 
the miles were deduced. They enable us to forecast: events and occurrences. 
Inasmuch as we are parts and parcels of t= Earth, these laws apply to us 
also. This establishes the only conclusion that our life can pass without any 
hitch so long as jt moves in uniscn with the universe. It is the claim of 
Astrology to find out rules and laws that cen help us in achieving this uni- 
formity, call it co-ordination, rhythr- or harmony. 

Astrology is a science and not an art. This is my main deduction in 
this article as opposed to one assayed in ny last article. I am sure this 
will.not; find ready acceptance front some who stil maintain, as I formerly 
did, that the practice of Astrology depends upon the possession of super- 
natural powers and that only on tkis accourt it should better remain a seal- 
ed book to those not privileged. Eatyácáry- himself has stated that he has 
based his prediction partly on Yoga. I deay this claim and try to pursue 
the subject with a more scientific precision and thoroughness. It is now 
my conviction—and all will agree -hat it 8 a right one—that any subject 
which does not stand scientific scrutiny skould not be deemed worthy of 
even a moment's thought at least 1 this age. 

The talk about the origin and development of this science is bound to 
be idle and uninteresting. We shculd be modest to admit that such a full- 
fledged, science has its roots in pre-historic imes., It is not out of place to 
quote here the opinion of Dr. Richard Garnett, the famous director of the 
British Museum, who once declarec regardirg the precision of Astrology that 
“ Astrology, with the single exception of Astronomy, as regards the certainty 
of its data, is the most exact of all the exac sciences." 

At the same time it also must be cleared that Astrology is not a cent 
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per cent correct science. Like other sister sciences it has also a leeway of 
error, Astrologers have a great distance still to cover. Test of actual ex- 
perience weighs in favour of Astrology the claim of which is more than ans- 
wered by a demand, increasing day by day that it should, because it can, 
make forecasts and estimates. 


Its scope and limitations 


It is with the involuntary settling of the individual frame, called Birth, 
that we are concerned here. Thus the much-needed requirement is a chart 
in Astrology : the Natal chart. There are other kinds of charts, analogous 
in appearance but differing im objects because Astrology is not merely con- 
cerned with the man; it endeavours to legislate for all men. There are 
actually five principal divisions and many more subsidiary ones. Natal 
Astrology is confined with the Individual. Horary Astrology is concerned 
with the answering of questions of immediate interest and import. Mundane 
Astrology is devoted to communities, races and nations. Astro-meteorology 
deals with weather problems and Astro-Therapeutics with medical science. 


The horoscope: and the Summary of the Satyasamhità reading 


IS शिया 


/ N, 





Summary :— 


The native is born in the Dhruvàméa of the Minalagna in a city 
‘which is situated on the bank of a river. He will be a Brühmin by birth 
and a devotee of Hari and Shankar. His birth will be a cause of happiness 
to his parents. He will be white-complexioned and skilled in the knowledge 
of the ways of the world. He will neither be very fat nor very lean. He 
wil settle in a very big town (See the फलादेश appended at the end, 
Sts. 1-7). 

He will be a multi-millionaire because Mars, the lord of the second is 
in Virgo in the seventh and the Dhaneéa is in the Kendra and the Lagneéa 
is in the ninth. From twenty-fifth onwards he will begin to earn and his 
average annual income will then be nearly a lac. He will be raising the 
status of Sanskrit and the vernaculars. His family membérs and dependants 
will always be protected by him. He will be adept in the art of debates and 


4 This is the horoscope of one who is one of the makers of modern Gujarat 
as well as a luminary in a legal profession and the literary field. He is also one of 
the first-rate political leaders. The date of birth is 30-12-1887 and the time of birth 
is 12.7 noon (Madras Time). 
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a first-rate literary man asthe second house is aspected by its lord 
(Sts. 8-14). 

Because Venus, the lord of the -hird, is in Scorpio, he will have no bro- 
thers though he will have two sisters, one elcer and the other, younger. He 
will be enterprising, bold and shrewd and will be occasionally angry also but 
his actions will never be activated Ey anger. He will be virtuous, patriotic, 
will serve the country, will hav kirgs and kinglike people as his friends and 
will be of wide fame (Sts. 15-21). 

His mother will be meritcrious and long-lived as Mercury, the lord of 
the fourth, is in Sagittarius in tne Ukeiméa. He will be associated with his 
maternal uncle and be happy through him. When he will be passing through 
the direction of Mercury, he will haxe bungalows, good gardens, cars etc. and 
will also fly in aeroplanes. He will Je broad-minded, pure-hearted and gene- 
rods; will mean what he thinks and will act as he thinks. He will not be 
surpassed by any members oi his family (Sts. 22-26). 

He will have a plenty of sons and daughters, six in all, as Moon, the 
lord of the fifth, is in Gemini in the Kumbhar-Sa. Two sons and three daugh- 
ters will survive ; the rest will die while passing -hrough the directions of the 
wicked planets (Sts. 27-31). 

He will get occasional sicknesses but will have no enemies as Sun, the 
lord of the sixth, is in Sagittarius (&-. 32). 

The lord of the seventh which is in the Kendra and Mars which is in 
the seventh indicate that he will hava two wives, one from his own caste and 
the other from the other. The seccnd wife will be a learned and a famous 
lady. Both will have children. Ee will marry the second wife after the 
death of the first (Sts. 33-36). 

The native will neither be short-lived nor long-lived as Venus, the lord 
of the seventh, is in Scorpio with Jupiter. He will get abscess at the age 
of sixty when running through tha direction of Mercury. At about the age 
of fifty also, he will be attacked with illness (Sts. 37-40). 

As Jupiter is in the ninth, he will be cent per cent lucky. His fate, 
which will begin to operate after twenty-five, will go on progressing thence- 
forth. He will be religious-min-ed, merciful and will possess some knowledge 
of clairvoyance (Sts. 41-42). 

He will be a solicitor or a bar-ster (cr an advocate) or a magistrate ; 
will devote himself to doing gcod ceeds for the country and will be instru- 
mental in removing troubles ani trizulations of the country (Sts. 43-44), 

He will live within his means (Sts, 45-47). 

He will be born when the direction of Ràhu had six years and four 
months to complete In this Dasa. he will be somewhat afflicted with il- 
ness ; will have one sister and will te put to school (Sts, 48-50). 

The direction of Jupiter will be marked by his progress in studies at 
school, marriage, father's death in the sub-period of Ketu followed later by 
his son's death in the sub-period of Rahu (Sts. 51-56). 
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In the direction of Saturn, he will be well-versed in नतिशाह्म at twenty- 
two; will study law at twenty-five and before thirty he will be a famous 
advocate. He will get monetary benefits, bungalows and cars and will enjoy 
life like anything. He will get sons and daughters, fame and leadership and 
become a very flourishing advocate in the sub-periods of Mercury and 
Ketu. In the sub-period of Rühu, his wife will die while in delivery. 
He will take to second marriage very soon (Sts. 57-67). 

. Following events will take place in his life when he ‘will be running 
through the Daéa of Mercury :— 

(a) Before forty-five in the sub-period of Ketu his wife will get illness. 

(b) He wil be suddenly thrown in prison as a result of his taking 

part in the national movement, 

(c) When running through the sub-periods of Venus, Sun and Moon 

he, his wife and children will all be happy. 

(d) Before fifty-two when he will be passing through the sub-periods 

of Mars and Rāhu and when Jupiter will be in Aquarius or 
Pisces, he will be made a Minister of Law and Order. 

(e) Before fifty-five he will again be a Minister. 

(f) Before sixty, he will get a son. 

(g) After sixty he will take to ज्ञानमागे, (Sts. 68-85). 

His Rähudaśā will be good for his parents; in Gurudaśā, he will show 
strong aptitude for arts and literature and get happiness of his wife. In 
Sanidasa, there will be all round prosperity and in Budhadaéa there will be 
happiness and unhappiness both (Sts. 86 and 87). 

Basis 

I have analysed below the Satyasarhhita reading given above and have 
deduced the following basic principles which are generally true and which I 
have divided into planetary and directional :— 

(a) Planetary | 

(1) The Dhruvārhśa of the Minalagna makes the native happy, gene- 
rally. 

(2) The lord of the first, if it be Jupiter in the Kanyáméa situated 
in the ninth, makes the native attractive in outward appearance. 

(3) One gets a plenty of wealth if Mars be in Virgo in the seventh 
in his horoscope. Morover, if the lord of the second be in a Kendra or a 
Kona and the lord of the first be in a Kona, the native is bound to be a 
muiti-millionaire. : 

(4) If the lord of the third be Venus in Scorpio in the ninth, the 
native has no brothers, elder or younger. 

(5) If the lord of the fourth be Mercury in Sagittarius in the Uksarh§a, 
the native has a virtuous mother, who is usually long-lived. He is under 
compliments of his maternal uncle. This also indicates him pure-hearted. 

(6) He will have six issues out of which sons will be two and 
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daughters, three. One will die. The Yoga responsible for this is Moon in 
Gemini in the Kurhbharhéa. 

(7) There will be no enemies if Sun is the lord of sixth and if it is in 
Sagittarius, though diseases he wil hz7e 

(8) If the lord of the seventh is in a Kendra and Mars in the seventh, 
the phenomenon results in two wives, the first साति and the second, fara, 

(9) The native is neither short-lived nor long-lived if the lord of the 
eighth is Venu$ in Scorpio. 

(10) If the ninth house be occupied by Jupiter, the native has a 
superfine luck which begins to bloom from after twenty-five. 


(b) Directional 

(1) The DaS of Rühu in the ८558 of this native will become a source 
of happiness for parents and get occasional illnesses in childhood. 

* (2) The Dasa of Jupiter will arange for education and marriage and 
bring about his father's death in the scb-period of Ketu and his son's death in 
that of Rahu. 

(3) The Daśā of Saturn in the case of this native, shall procure abun- 
dant wealth and enviable status. The native will realize his dreams. There 
will be only one unhappy incident in the form of his wife’s death in the 
sub-period of Rahu. 

(4) The DaS& of Mercury, so far as this native is concerned, will be 
of a mixed character. He will ccur: imprisonment while working for the 
nation. He will be a Minister! of Law and Order and will get a son in the 
sub-period of Jupiter. 

(5) The Daa of Ketu will तण fetal for this native. 

Reading according to Orthodoz Sriool 

If at a birth time, Meena be the Lagna, the person will have a propor- 
tionate and a lustrous body. He wil be fond of his wifes and fortunate, 
The aspect of Mars on the Lagna gives courage, combative spirit, energy and 
vigour. Jupiter, the ruler of the शज, aspecting his own house, indicates 
long life with good health 

The ruler of the second house is Mars which is located in a Kendra 
and aspects his own Rāśi. It gives mse to a भनथोग् which is lessened 
to some extent by the aspect of Saturn. Ordinarily, Mars in Virgo alone 
is good so far as wealth is concerned. 

The lord of the third is Venus which is in the ninth in Scorpio in con- 
junction with Jupiter. In view of this Yoga, the native must have brothers 
and sisters both younger and elder. Tae aspect of Venus on his own house 
strengthened by that of Jupiter inspires the native to take to a legal career 
which turns out immensely dourishing. Tt also makes the native highly 
cultured and a literary man of exceptianal power. 


5 Mantre$vara’s Phaladipikag, (Ed. V. Subrahmanya SHASTRI, Bangalore, 1937) 
9, 12. 
e Mahadeva SHARMA'S Jatakatateaz; (Pub, Rutlam, 1937), p. 102. 
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Moon in the fourth promises extreme happiness It may be in the 
form of bungalows and cars, The effect.is intensified to a very great degree 
by the aspect of its own lord over it. 

The conjunction of Saturn and R&hu in the fifth in an inimical sign 
is undisputedly bad. The only saving grace so far as this house is concern- 
ed is the Jupiter’s aspect over it. The malefics must have, however, produced 
obstacles in the ways of native’s prosecuting his studies. They also signify 
feeble digestion. The Navapaficama Yoga formed by Jupiter and Saturn is 
clearly responsible for the native's selecting a lawyer's careers, The Yoga 
would have been quite a perfect Yoga had any of the two planets been in 
Aries, Gemini, Leo, Libra, Sagittarius or Aquarius. 

The ruler of the sixth, being in a Kendra, creates enemies but the native 
effectively brings them round as it is Sun in Sagittarius aspected by Moon. 

Mars in the seventh aspected by Saturn positively makes अनेकभायोयोग.? 
As Venus is in conjunction with Jupiter in the ninth, there is romantic at- 
tachment and a possibility of marriage with a genius and an original char- 
acterio, Mars in the seventh may create hindrances in realizing dreams of 
conjugal happiness. This Mars is in a way responsible for occasionally 
causing loss of esteem through precipitate or aggressive actions. It also ac- 
counts for frequent clashes with people. 

Tf the ruler of the first, eighth and tenth be in a Kendra or a Kona, 
the Yoga produced is one of daga,” According to the Jaiminisūtra it is 
ei fad 

he conjunction of Jupiter and Venus in the ninth is a strong indicator 
of excellent luck#* A powerful Jupiter in the ninth makes the native a 
minister. Moreover, Jupiter in the ninth is an ideal position for philo- 
sophic thoughts ; it gives genuine intuition, and is favourable for legal and 
philanthropic affairs ; the native realizes, his dreams and enjoys a very peace- 
ful condition of the higher mind. Venus in the ninth stands for a very re- 
fined and artistic mind and endows the native with a power of appreciating 
culture. It also makes the native very sympathetic and humane though its 
value is somewhat lessened by its being the ruler of the eighth and at the 
same time this bad effect is more than compensated by its being in conjunc- 
tion with Jupiter—a benefic of the highest order. , 

Sun in the tenth is powerful by: its very position and shines all the 
more resplendently as it is in Sagittarius. It brings success and honour, 
power and governmental positions It is in conjunction with Mercury which 
has given the native eloquence, literary abilities, versatility and a keen sense 
of humour. It also makes him generous, ambitious and even rebellious. It 
is noted for giving great freedom of speech and ability for undertaking several 


Op. cit. 9. 183, 5 Ob. cit. p. 196. 
9 Op, cit. p. 252. 10 Op. cit. p. 256, 
" Op. cit. pp. 275 and 282. a2 Op. cit. p. 278. 
13 Op. cit. p. 337. 7^ Op. cit. p. 354. 
35 Op. cit, p. 366. 355 Op. cit. p. 390, 
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things at a time. It is also responsible for giving wonderful suppleness, a 
clear vision and a fertile imagination. If the ruler of the tenth is in the 
ninth, it shows that the native will have a wide circle of very famous friends 
as well as a mother of noble and truth-speaking nature” The lunar opposi- 
tion with the sun, according to Western school of Astrology, creates hitches, 
makes delays, shows low vitality and a want of recuperative powers ; while, 
according to Eastern School of Ast-ology, it heightens the good. effect. , 

The ruler of the eleventh which is Saturn in Cancer in a Kona and 
aspects its own house, promises a plenty of wealth and riches. ; p 

Saturn is also a lord of the twelfth as af tha eleventh and hence a regula- 
tor of income and expenditure, both. It works out imprisonments though 
no bad will follow therefrom as Jupiter fully aspects Saturn, At the basis 
of these imprisonments, there will always be good actions, say, services in ` 
the cause of country. : 

. Discussion 

On comparison it is obvious that, there is no essential difference between 
the two readings. ` The reason is not far to seek. What has been categori- 
cally stated by Satyaücárya can also be rationally explained. Scientific ap- 
proach is the only thing required. Satyaczrya has merely given the results 
- without reasons which are there and which are left to us to find out. So the 
scientific approach to which I have just now referred consists of the follow- 
ing fundamentals of a correct prediction :— 

(1) The key of a horoscope lies in finding out the predominant Yoga 
which governs the life of the native throughout. All other considerations 
are merely subsidiary. There is a very great number of Yogas!? incidentally 
discussed in any standard work on Astrolozy. Thus, to illustrate my point, 
ifa अ्रत्रज्यायोग is taking place in the horoscope of a particular person, 
all other considerations have got -o be made in view of this main point; 
so also in the case of a women X a वैधब्ययोग.. be taking place in her 
horoscope. With regard to the horoscope under study, the main Yoga taking 
place is the प्रभूतकीतियोग which will get fulfilled, whatever good activitiés the 
native may take to. It is, no daubt, true that the Yoga gets more scope 
to be fulfilled if the Dasa and the Bhukti are favourable; and less, if 
not, The present rotation also effects it to'a certain degree, this way 
or that way. This प्रभूतकीर्तियोग of the orthodox school tallies cent per cent 
with the prophetic predictions of Saty&carya regarding the horoscope under 
review. De 
I am sorry jo admit my inabikty to fully grasp the point of आयुस्‌ be- 
cause.Satyücarya has predicted the मध्यमायुयोंग while according to the reading 





या Of. cit. p. 401. 

18 There are many Yogas, nanely, the नाभस Yoga, सुनफा Yoga, अनफा 
Yoga, वेशी Yoga, चंद्र . Yoga etc. etc. Moreover, there is quite a good number of 
Yogas produced by the positions cf the planets, their aspects, conjunctions etc. 
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given by me based on the recognized principles, it is दीधाीयुर्योगः१, There is also 
another interesting thing which requires some explanation and it is the ques- 
tion of the caste of the two wives. Satyicarya definitely lays down that the 
first wife will be सजाति and the second will be  बिजाति,. It is really be- 
yond comprehension though I am glad ,to state that the Mdénasagari 
also says the same thing. Mars aspected by Saturn clearly shows con- 
jugal unhappiness which may be in the form of the native’s having more than 
ons wife or of mutual discord or of the native's getting a sickly or a deform- 
ed wife or a wife, more masculine than feminine. There is another 
consideration also and that is of the well-placed Venus which is a 
कारकग्रह of the wife. It is, moreover, in combination with Jupiter—a bene- 
fic and a लम्नेश as well as a दशमेश, This must give extreme happiness 
of a married life. Thus, to sum up, it can be predicted that the native will 
not be so happy by his first wife 38 he is destined to be by his second wife. 
Whether his first wife will make him happy ‘or the second is principally de- 
pendent on what planets influencing the seventh are more powerful—rnalefics 
or benefics The question of the जाति of the wives is beyond my power 
to understand, though the verdict of the Manaságari, a respected book of 
the orthodox school, should not be ignored. One more point equally import- 
ant and elusive is that of the native's becoming a Minister of Law and 
Order. The horoscope is, indeed, a first-rate horoscope. The position of 
Jupiter and Venus in the ninth warrants, more than sufficiently, a conclu- 
sion that the native will be a minister. But to say that he will be a minis- 
ter of Law and Order requires a more searching and accurate study. The 
reason, I think, is that the martial planet, namely, Sun, in the tenth in 
Sagittarius aspected by Mars outweighs Jupiter and Venus in the ninth. Had 
it not been so, the native would have been a Minister of Education. Thus 
this last factor is somewhat more explicable than the preceding two men- 
tioned just now. 


(2) The next important fundamental is the ascertainment of the 
बलाबल of the planets. ‘It can be estimated through a number of ways, 
namely, the gañas, दीप्तादिभवस्था, उच्चरश्मि, अष्टकवर्ग, स्थानबल, अयनबल, दिग्बल, 
राशिबल, दशा, भुक्ति, गोचर etc. Of all these, I have found the दशवगेबल to be 
more weighty. The fact that a particular planet is powerful only in the 
Natal Chart does not enable us to predict correctly only on that considera- 
tion because I have seen a beggar’s natal chart containing exalted Jupiter 
and an Emperors, having nothing extraordinary in it?! In the horoscope 
under consideration, there is no exalted planet, no svagrahi planet. Still, 
however, the horoscope is superfine because the planets, excepting Rahu and, 
to a certain extent, Saturn, are all powerful in most of the other nine charts. 


^ 


19 See footnote 11 above. 

20  Münasügarspeddhatih (Pub. Bombay, 1939), 3, 9. 

21 See the horoscopes printed at the end of Jyetiskalpataru and discussed in- 
cidentally in the Sulabhajàtako. 
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This is a consideration that sàculd preclude a professional from risking pre- 
diction simply from the natal chart as :t id unsafe and it is only by chance 
that it comes out true. - 
. Conclusion 

Some predictions might nct hav: come true and some may not come also, 
but we could see from the abcve discussion that a reconciliation between the 
reading of the orthodox schoo. and that of the Sarhhita can be satisfactorily 
effected. The phrase योगप्रभावमु Ba” used by Satyácárya is to be taken in a $ 
figurative sense, meaning thereby, that an astrologer should attempt a fore- 
cast only with the deepest knowledge anc also keeping देश and छाल in view. 


फलादेदाः” ॥ 
सुरासरेज्यी यदि कोण्यावो दिनाधिपे सोमसुते धनुष्ये । 
वघृधराजे मिथुने शशाङ्के मंदे कुलीरे झषलमजातः ॥ 
ग्रहरववसुराशांडे याति शाके च वर्षे 
दिवक्ृतिग्लचापे रर्णिमायां तिथौ च । 
भृगुसुतदिवसे वै मीनलमे प्रजातः 
बहुधनवहुसोगी न्यायर्क्शी समर्थः ॥ 
श्रीयतिं प्रणिपत्याई प्रमम्ट च नवप्रहान्‌ । 
लोकानामुपकाराय TSE सत्यसंहिताम्‌ ॥ 


MERTA It 
शुवांशे तु परे भावे मीनङझस्ट जातके । 
विप्रजन्मा सुखी जातः हरेशंकरभक्तिमान || १ ॥ 
नदीतीरे च नगरे नानाज्ञतिजनान्विते । 
जननं जातकस्याहुः पितृमातूसुत्तावहः ॥ ३ ॥ 
पूर्वभागे तु संभूतः तैझ्यज्ञतिश्च धार्मिकः । 
: नानाव्यापारकार्याणि बहुल्क्षघत्री भवेत्‌ ॥ ३ ॥ 
मथमो भाषः ॥ 

तनुनाथे GIST साम्ये कन्यांद्चमागते | 

` जातकः सुंद्रांगश्च gue सुलोचनः ॥ ४ ॥ 
-मौरवर्णेदारीरश्च त्येकरीतिवेचक्ष्णः । 
सर्वाकृतिश्व जायेट सर्वेषादुपकारवान्‌ ॥ ५ ॥ 
नातिस्थूलो ate: मध्यगारी भविष्यति | 
तात्तविकप्रकृतिजावों राजदप्रकृतिः क्रचित्‌ ॥ ६ ॥ 





` 22 See footnote 2 above. 
28 The text is corrupt, indsed. Ci mist be so on account of scribal errors, 
I have not emended it as the meaning is cear even without it. I also admit that 
it is somewhat unwarranted to ceduce any conclusions regarding the Satyasamhità 
and its nature on a scanty evidence jot haif a dozen readings. 
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जन्मभूमिं परित्यज्य महानगरवासकृत्‌ | 
सुखजीवी च भविता व्यापारी प्रभुः ...*॥ ७॥ 


वतीयो भावः ॥ 
धनस्थानाधिषे भौमे कन्यासप्तमकेन्द्रगे । _ 
धनवान्‌ भविता जातः इति सत्यस्य निश्चयः ॥ ८ ॥ 
धनेशे केन्द्रकोणस्थे लग्नेशे यदि कोणगे । . 
बहुलक्षधनी जातः भविष्यति न संशयः ॥ ९ ॥ 
पित्राजिंतं क्वचिश्वेति स्वार्जितं धनमश्रुते । 
qai समारभ्य वषे वर्षे च लक्षभाकू ॥ १० ॥ 
विद्यावान्‌ भविता जातः नीचविद्याविशारदः । 
देशमाषादेवभाषाद्वित्रिभाषाभित्रदविक्कत्‌ ॥ ११ ॥ 
सर्वा भूमिः कुटुम्बं च कुटम्बीधितरक्षकः । 
स्पष्टोचारव ...... साहित्ये सारविद भवेत्‌ ॥ १२ ॥ 
वाक्ये वाक्यपरष्टे च वाक्ये गौरवमादिशेत्‌ । 
महाजनसभामध्ये वाग्मी पटुतरो भवेत्‌ ॥ १३ ॥ 


भुक्तिसोकर्यवान्‌ जातः काले मुक्ति समाचरेत्‌ ॥ १४ dd 
तृतीयो भावः ॥ 

भ्रातृस्थानाधिपे शुक्रे कीटस्थाने स्थिते यदि । 

एक एव gat भातुः न आता विद्यतेऽपि च ॥ १५॥ 

स्वसा ज्येष्ठा च भविता पश्चादेका स्वसा भवेत्‌ । 

पराक्रमी veste: धीरः साहसवान भवेत्‌ ॥ १६ ॥ 

कार्याकार्य च जानाति सम्यकू कार्य करोति च । 

यदि कोपी भवेच्चांतो न कोपफलकर्मकृत्‌ ॥ १७ ॥ 

वस्रालंकारसौख्यं च जातकस्य भविष्यति । 

देशामिमानी जायेत देशसेवी सुनीतिमान्‌ ॥ १८ ॥ ३ 

विद्याविनोदी जायेत लेखकश्व विचक्षण: । 

स्वकार्य च परित्यज्य परकायें प्रयत्नभाक्‌ ॥ १९ ॥ 

बहुमैत्री च जायेत राजन्यजनमित्रवान्‌ । 

व्यापारिप्रभुणा सख्यं धनलाभश्च जायते ॥ २० N 


गौराकृतिबेहुधनी वचने पटुत्वं 
आता न कोऽपि भगिनी सुखिनी च पश्चात्‌ । 
नित्यं घनी सुनयनी सुखभोजनी च 
मानी गुणी च भविता RR दिव्यकीर्तेः n २१॥ 
चतुर्थो भावः ॥ 
मातृस्थानाथिपे सौम्ये चापे उक्षांशमागते । 


माता गुणवती चैव बहुकालं च जीवति ॥ २२॥ 
24 Lacunas of this type are placed here as they are found in the original. 
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मातुलादियुतो जातः भातृवंधुवशात्युसम्‌ । 
ग्रहवाहादिसोख्यं च विव्वितरइचासळूव_ ॥ २३ ॥ 
बुधदाये rens विचित्रारामवासवान । 
विशेषवाहसोख्यं च विम्तानादिषु संचरेत्‌ ॥ २४ ॥ 
बिशुद्धहृदयो जातः विशाठहृदगस्तथा । 
बहिरंतःसनाकारः सत्संगी साघुजीलवान्‌ ॥ २५ ॥ 
उदारोऽयं Wasa: न कार्पप्य भजेदपि । 
न भूतो न च भावी च स्वजातौ SET पुमान्‌ ॥ २६ ॥ 
. पञ्चमो भावः॥ 
पुत्रस्थानाधिपे चन्द्रे मिथुने कुभांशमागते ! 
पुश्नपुत्रीविदृद्धिव् जातकन्य भविष्यति ॥ २७ d 
रससंख्या च संतानं पुत्रउजीसुसावहं | 
पुत्रनेत्र गुणं सौख्यं घुन्रीगुणनुदौरयेत्‌ ॥ २८ ॥ 
शेषं नष्टं च जायेत कूरगोचरकालके | 
पुत्रप्राबल्यमादेउयं राजद्वारे महत्सुखं ॥ २९ ॥ 
तस्य जातकविस्तारः तत्र तत्र eng । 
बुद्धिमान्‌ नीतिमान्‌ जातः दयायुक्तो भविष्यति ॥ ३० ॥ 
मंत्रालोचनकार्य च महामंत्रीपदं लभेत्‌ । 
आयामिसूचिनी बुद्धिः परेषां हुद्धिदायकः ॥ ३१ ॥ 
षष्ठो भावः ॥ 
शतुस्थानाधिपे सूये चापे स्थान स्थिते यदि । 
दात्रुप्रद्धिबिहीनश्व रोगपीडा mx ॥ ३२ ॥ 
सप्तमो नावः ॥ 


दारपतौ केन्द्रगते दारस्थानं परासुते । 
दारद्दयी भवित्री च सविता नारोऽनुदारच ॥ ३३ ॥ 
सजातिश्च विजञातिश्च भावषाद्यमुदीरयेत्‌ । 
gaara ससंताना परा भार्या ससंतती ॥ ३४ ॥ 
विद्याकीतिंसती चेव परा भाया भविष्यत्ति । 

; m ॥ ३५॥ 
gma विनटा च परा भार्या भविष्यति । 

Um ॥ ३६ ॥ 


A अष्टमो भावः ॥ 
आयुःस्थानाधिपे शुक्रे कोटे खर्समन्विते । 
मध्यजीवी च भविता सुखजीवी भवेन्नरः d ३७ ॥ 
केतुदायांतिमे काठे कीर्तिरोषो भविष्यति । 
बुधदाये यंडता च WW EC ॥ ३८ ॥ 
मद्दाशत्युजयं जापं तस्मिन्‌ काठे समाचरेत्‌ । 
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. पञ्चाशद्वत्सरे पूर्वे क्कापि पीडा च जायते ॥ ३९ ॥ 


साधूनामन्नदानं च तस्मिन्‌ काळे समाचरेत्‌ । 

रसे रसे तदा काले कीर्तिरोषो भवेन्नरः ॥ ४० ॥ 
नवमो भावः ॥ 

भाग्ये गुएसमायोगे संपूर्णभाग्यमादिशेत । 

पशर्विश्ाद्भाम्यवृद्धिः उपर्युपरि वृद्धिमान ॥ ४१ ॥ 


घर्ममार्ग मतिश्चैव दाता दीनदयापरः | 

भदृष्टशाली भविता स्वकुले योगवान भवेत्‌ ॥ ४२ ॥ 
धर्मकार्य च कुर्वीत धर्ममागे प्रबृत्तिमान्‌। 

सुकमी मानवान्‌ जातः कर्मकौशलवान्‌ भवेत्‌ ॥ ४३ ॥ 
न्यायदर्शी न्यायवादी न्यायाधीशो भविष्यति । 


देशोपकारकरणः देशोपद्रवनोदन: ॥ ४४ ॥ 
चयोऽन्ते ज्ञानशाली च देवतागुरुभक्तिभाक्‌ । 
विविक्तसेवी भविता सदाचारो भविष्यति ॥ ४५ ॥ 
दै च वाहनसुखं भविता समीहा 
तीते सुखं च भविता तनयाभिवृद्धिः । 
नाणे च पूर्णविभवः बहुभाग्यशाली 
धर्मे मतिश्च भविताऽऽयसमव्ययी च ॥ ४६ ॥ 
इत्यं द्वादशभावानां फलमुक्तं समासतः d 
दशाभुक्तप्रकारस्ठु दिष्मात्रमिह सूच्यते ॥ ४७ ॥ 
आद्वानक्षत्रे जन्म ॥ राहु दशा ॥ 
रसवर्षाइृशाशेषः वेदमासश्च जायते । 
तदशायां च जातस्य पितामातासुखावहम्‌ ॥ ४८ ॥ 
बाल्यपीडा च जायेत पथात्सौख्यं च जायते । 
पश्चात. स्वसा च जायेत जातकस्य सुखं तथा ॥ ४९ ॥ 
अक्षरारंभसिद्वि्च जातकस्य भविष्यति । 
RRR eese | ५०॥ 


शुरुद्शा ॥ 
ऋषिवर्ष समारभ्य गुरुदाये समागते । 
दशमे वत्सरे पूर्वे विद्याभ्यासं च कारयेत्‌ ॥ ५१ ॥ 
सौम्यभुक्ती द्वादशाब्दे विवाहादिशुमं भवेत्‌ । 
विद्याभ्यासश्च जायेत वृद्धिमेति पदे पदे ॥ ५२॥ 
केतुभुक्ती पितुनेष्टं पचपङ्गौ तदा पुनः । : 
पितृरिष्टात्‌ परं चैव मातृबंधुवशात. gen, ॥ ५३ ॥ 
षोडशाब्दे Gare विद्याभ्यासश्व जायते | 
शुक्रतूयोब्जकाले तु विंशाद्रषकपूर्वेके ॥ ५४ ॥ 
विद्याभ्यासो विशेषेण नीचविद्याविवृद्धिकृत. । 
E ESAE Zeno NG 
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स्थानान्तरनिवासी = विद्यान्यासविज्ञाररः । 
भार्यया सह सौख्य च पुत्रस्ताननष्कृट ॥ ५६ ॥ 


UW ॥ 
द्वाविंशे वत्सरे काले नीतिशख्प्रसंगक्रद । 
पंचविंशे तदा काले न्यायस्टाने गतागनेः ॥ ५७ ॥ 
न्यायद्शी समर्थश्च ज्यवहारत्रमर्थकः | 
त्रिशपूर्व सौम्यकेतौ न्यायदर्ली प्रसिद्धिमान्‌॥ ५८ ॥ 
विशेषाद्‌ घनलाम् ageret tuae, | 
भायेया सह सौख्य च भोगनोन्यं महत्उखं ॥ ५९ ॥ 
ुत्रपुत्रीवित्वद्धि्च व्शायां विव्यक्रोर्तिभकू 1 
पुरे गण्यतवमाभोति च्यापारिनक्सख्यक्ृत्‌ ॥ ६० ॥ ` 
छापि पीडा च जावेत हरिबहे प्रदीपक्षत्‌ । 
शुक्रसूयीच्जकारे तु प्चत्रिरकपूर्वेके ॥ ६१ ॥ 
न्यायदर्शी समर्थश्व व्यवहारतमर्थकः | 
धनलाभश्च जायेत दाजन्यवनमैद्रीवान ॥ ६२ ॥ 
बहुलक्षधनी जातः TARTS | 
पञ्चत्रिंशे तदा काले GS जायते ॥ ६३ ॥ 
सूतिदोषवशाचेति मायो न्ट च जायते । 
अचिरेणैवकालेन पुनरद्वाहयेगवान्‌॥ ३४॥ 
क्वापि कष्टं मनः कष्ट senem । 
परा'च भविता भानां बिद्यालीर्तिमती अवेत्‌ ॥ ६५॥ 
वसुरामे राहुभुक्तो पुत्रवद्धिर जायते । 
दशांते च weder AEE ॥ ६६ ॥ 
भायेया सहृ सौख्यं च न्याय्दर्शी प्रसिद्धिमान्‌ ॥ ६७ ॥ 
gue ॥ 
द्विचत्वारिककाळे तु सीम्यदाये स्मागते । 
सौम्यकेती तदा:काळे VATA पुर ॥ ६८ ॥ 
संतानादिविश्वद्धिश्व बुत्रीपुत्रछखावहम्‌ । C 
क्कचित्पीडा कुटुम्बे च ART सह wu ॥ ६९ ॥ 
न तथा धनलाभश्च व्ययाफियं च जानते । 
अकत्माद बंधनं BE BETA: ॥ ७० ॥ 
पश्चान्मोचनमादेइये घला RAR । 
मंडळं हरिसेवां च विष्णुसाहृत्रकं जपेत्‌ ॥ ७१॥ . 
पुत्रपुत्रीसुखी भोगी दिशायां दिव्यकीर्ठिभाक्‌ । 
शुक्रसूयो्जकाळे तु TAA पुर d ७२ ॥ 
देशानां हितकारी च सीकर्य maj ESI! ` 
भार्यादीनां सुखं चेन संतान दिविद्द्धिङ्त्‌ ॥ ७३ ॥ 
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वर्षे af धनं चैव गहवाहादिवृद्धिमान्‌। 

गेहे च शुभकायीणि शुभकार्ये व्ययो महान्‌॥ ७४ ॥ 
गोरवी भविता जातो देशे प्रल्यातकीर्तिमान्‌ । 
यत्नकार्यानुकूळे च जातकस्य भविष्यति ॥ ७५ ॥ 
अकस्मात्‌ पीडनं कष्ट कुटुम्बे पीडनं भवेत्‌ | 
HAL, सूर्यनमस्कारं द्वादञ्ञादित्यपूजनम्‌ ॥ ७६ ॥ 
पश्चपश्चादके पूर्वे कुजे राही तदा पुनः । 

बहूनां सहायमूलेन श्वेतराजन्यसख्यतः ॥ ७७॥ 
महाराजसभामध्ये न्यायदडाधिकारवान्‌। 
द्विपञ्चाशककारे वा कुंभे वा मीनगे गुरी ॥ ve ॥ 
राजन्यजनसहाय्यं च बहुगौरवमेथिवान्‌। 
सुतदारात्मपीडा च र'्तव्नान्नदानकृत्‌ ॥ ७९ ॥ 
विचिन्रारामवासी च विचित्रशकटीगतिः । 
पंचपंचाशके काले प्रधानत्वं च विंदते ॥ ८०॥ 
मंत्रालोचनकार्य च शुभाशुभफलं तदा d 
विशेषसुखभाग्‌ जातः राजन्यजनमैत्रीवान्‌॥ ८१ ॥ 
षष्टिपूर्वे सुखी जातः राजकार्यं करोति च । 
पुत्रप्राबल्ययोगश्च राजद्वारे महत्सुखम्‌ 1 ८२॥ 
qhana परं चेव ज्ञानमागें प्रतृत्तिमान्‌ । 

देशानां हितकारी च जातकस्य भविष्यति ॥ ८३ ॥ 
षष्टिपूर्वे देहकर्श गृत्युहोमादि कारयेत्‌ । 

पञ्चषष्टौ यते काळे कीर्तिशेषो भवेन्नरः ॥ ८४॥ 
यावत्कालं स्थिरा कीर्ति: जातकस्य भविष्यति | 
अनायासात्‌ कीर्तिशेषः पुत्रपुत्रीसमीपगे ॥ ८५॥ 


आंदौ राहुदशा fig: सुखकरी पश्चात्मवेत्‌ सोदरी 


जीवे चैव कलारतिः wat: भार्याषुख जायते । 


मंदे भाग्यविवर्धेनं बहुधनं संतानसंवधनं 
सोम्ये स्याचच सुखासुखे च मिलिते जातौ भवेत कीर्तिमान्‌ ॥ ८६ ॥ 


कालदेशविपर्यासान्न्यूनाधिकफलमिदम्‌ | 
को वक्ता तारतम्यस्य तमेकं वेधसं विना eu 


॥ इति शुभम्‌ ॥ 
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, HINDU CULTURE IN MODERN LIFE* 
By 
The Hon'ble Mr. Justice H. V. DIVATIA, M.A., LL.B, 


WE have assembled here today on the inzuguration of the sixth year in 
the life of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan which was started in November 1938. 
This Bhavan which has for, its object the stady of the ancient Aryan learn- 
ing can be generally described as an Academy of Hindu Culture. And in 
consonance with that object I propose to acdress you today on the subject 
of Hindu Culture in Modern Life. 

To an audience consisting of educated Hindus who are conscious .of 
their cultural heritage, it may appear superfluous to be told about not only 
what they know but what they practise in their daily, lives. And yet there 
is no subject which is more vital fcr the future of Hindu civilization than 
the condition of Hindu Culture ir the modern world. Time was when 
Hindus developed and spread their culture which shed its lustre far and 
wide and satisfied the spiritual hunger of millions of men. Time has come 
when that: very culture is denounced as effet: and decadent. It is said that 
every culture and civilization has within it the germs of its own disinte- 
gration and dissolution. Human history cen no doubt provide a number 
of illustrations of this truth. Has Hindu Culture arrived at a stage when 
it can no longer progress or even survive in the tremendous clash of ideas 
and armaments with which the world is resounding today? Has the time 
come when we should adjust ourselves to modern ideas and revise our out- 
look of life, discard such of our social and religious institutions as are 
impeding our progress for a free and democratic life? Or is it better to 
fight the foreign influences which are assailng our cultural life by a strict 
adherence to our orthodox culture even if it be at the sacrifice of economic 
and political advancement? These are some bf the questions which rise upper- 
most in our minds when we taink of the conditions in which Hindu life finds | 
itself at present. ' 

An answer to these quesrions first requ-res clarification of what can be 
regarded as the fundamental ingredients of Hindu Culture and elimination 
of its non-essential from the essential elements. The term ‘Hinduism’ has 
defied an exact definition, But it can be described as a religious system 
which is founded on the philosophy as well zs rules of conduct for all depart- 
ments of life which are incu'cated :n its sccred books viz. Vedas, Smrtis, 
Upanisads and Purāņas. The material diference between Hinduism and 
the other main religious systems in the world is that while the latter such 
as Christianity, Mahomedanism, Buddhism and Zoroastrianism have been 


* Address delivered on the Sixth Foundatiom Day of the Bhavan, 28th Novem- 
ber, 1943, 
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either revealed to or preached by one prophet, viz. Christ, Mahomed, Buddha 
or Zoroaster, Hinduism is not connected in its origin with any one prophet, 
but beginning with the alleged revealed character of the Vedas it includes 
a number of doctrines developed in course of time about the relationship! of 
` man to his Creator, the mode of leading human life for attaining spiritual 
salvation and elaborate rules of conduct for individual as well as social units 
for the realisation of that end. All these doctrines have not the stamp of 
authority of one individual as is the case with other religions, but they are 
the work of numerous persons in successive generations who have from time 
to time commented upon and modified previous doctrines according to 
changing circumstances. The result has been that Hinduism is not merely 
a religious creed, but a moral and social code of life consisting of numerous 
and conflicting dogmas giving rise to rival sects and schools of thought. It 
produced institutions which were evolved in one set of circumstances but which 
failed in their purpose with change of environment. This most distinctive 
feature of Hinduism has been, through centuries of varying fortunes, its source 
of strength in some matters but of weakness in others. Being impersonal in 
its sanctions, Hinduism derived its injunctions from treatises written from time 
to time which cannot in some matters be reconciled with each other and which 
lent their authority to all sorts of religious ‘isms’ from monotheism to atheism 
and all sorts of religious practices from Yoga to idol worship. It is this pecu- 
liar feature of Hinduism that has earned for itself the highest praise as well 
as severest condemnation according to that part of its all-comprehensive system 
which the critic has in view. This all-comprehensive nature of our religious 
culture no doubt fostered a spirit of tolerance and created an atmosphere of 
live and let live. It supplied spiritual solace and satisfaction to persons of 
different degrees of mental evolution and even conflicting views of life. This 
spirit of tolerance in turn developed the qualities of patience and forbearance 
which have enabled the Hindus to bear with rare courage the calamities and 
vicissitudes of life and to survive other communities with more vitality of body 
but less capacity for suffering. For that very reason, however, it has not given 
the Hindus a rallying cry and with it a cementing and aggressive spirit which 
some of the other religious systems have done, with the result that it has 
not created among its followers a militant brotherhood but only a loose 
combination of hierarchical classes or castes which regard one another's func- 
tions as exclusive and limited to their own social welfare. As long as the 
conquering tribes which penetrated India in early times were not actuated 
by a militant religious spirit Hinduism devoured its own conquerors who 
were subjugated by its superior and catholic culture and were gradually 
absorbed into the Hindu fold. But it could not protect itself against its later 
conquerors with an aggressive and proselytising spirit who followed their 
conquests with mass conversions and temple destruction. And then followed 
that clash of cultures which entirely changed the life which Hindus led in 
their glorious past. Crushed under the weight of political domination the 
Hindu Culture was partially paralysed and ceased to adapt itself to the 
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changing circumstances as it lic in he days of its independence. It became 
rigid and stagnant in its desire to survive against frequent attacks from out- 
side, it withdrew into its own skell end stucE to its social and religious insti- 
tutions with a blind conservative stete of mcnd till at last it appeared to be 
more a culture of prohibitions and rmhibitions than of progress and evolution. 
Tts core was in course of time so covered with its crust that its substance be- 
came unrecognisable. Then came its contact with Western Culture and modes 
of life which became more and more intensive as well as extensive with the 
growth of the present system of education in India. One good thing that it 
did was that in the beginning it attracted’ enanent western scholars to make a 
study of Hindu civilization aad tbei- researches revealed for the first time to ' 
the Western world that the ral Hircdu Culture was not what it appeared to 
be on a superficial view of itssocial end religous institutions but that it rested 
on-a philosophic theory of life which for its moral conviction and spiritual 
satisfaction could not be easilz cisloCged by any other system of metaphysical 
thought. After the first reacion resulting from contact with western culture 
had subsided, the spirit of rationalism begzn to permeate our cultural life 
and we began to be consciocs of the fact that our real culture lay hidden 
beneath our time-worn institutions. The demand for its revival grew with 
the realisation of the truth that western c-vilisation had not succeeded in 
solving the deeper problems cf life cn its spiritual side, and that the solution 
which Hinduism offers to them has been misunderstood and even misrepre- 
sented. This revival requires a correct appreciation of the essential elements 
of Hindu philosophy consisting of everlasting truths of life and their separa- 
tion from beliefs and institutions which have a secondary or subsidiary value. 
I will here consider only two such prominent institutions which have been 
the targets of attack against the Hindu Rergion 

^ Idol worship with its eccompeniment of elaborate rituals and priest- 
craft on the religious side ard rigid hereditery caste system with its rules of 
restrictions and prohibitions on the social side have been regarded a& the 
main obstacles in the way of Hindu cultuce in adapting itself to modern 
conditions of life. In some quar:ems these have been regarded as the hall- 
marks of the Hindu religious system. Tere is no doubt that they are 
institutions of hoary antiquity in India, but it would not be quite correct to 
say that in the form in which they exist at present they are the sine qua non 
of the Hindu culture. Vaipaérame Dharmz has no doubt been regarded as 
one of the distinctive féatures of Hindu lfe. But the Vamāśrama which 
was founded hundreds of years aco was entirely different from the rigid 
and hereditary castes as well as the innumerable sub-castes that prevail at 
the present day. In fact a study pf our ancient sacred books shows that 
the four original castes which. were regarded 35 necessary for division of social 
functions have now entirely disappeared anc the present castes are an inter- 
mixture not only of those original castes bat also of other tribes by inter- 
marriages. They do not represent Varpascama but Varpasamkara which 
has no sanction of religion behind it The œstes in their present form would 
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rank after Südras according to the strict test of Vaméasrama Dharma. 
Their disappearance need not give a shock to our religious susceptibilities. 
Whatever purpose they might have served in the past they are doomed to 
disappear in this age when equality of opportunity and social ‘democracy 
have become a desideratum of our national life. What I want to lay stress 
on however is the manner in which this social revolution is to be brought 
about without impairing our cultural life. It must be accepted that the more 
cultured castes will have to make some sacrifices and give up their exclusiveness 
for the sake of raising the general level of Hindu society, but the process of 
reform must be in the direction of levelling up of the social strata from the 
bottom and not indiscriminate levelling down from the top. We cannot 
ignore the laws of heredity and a reform which runs on natural lines is more 
likely to achieve its object than haphazard and indiscriminate change. If 
we hold culture in greater esteem than caste, it is essential that caste dis- 
tinctions should be removed in a manner as would cause the least harm to 
our culture. This does not mean that intercaste marriages should not be 
encouraged. There is no reason why Anuloma marriages alone should be 
recognised as legal and not Pratiloma also when we now find that, with the 
rapid spread of knowledge, persons of the so-called inferior castes can be as 
much cultured as those of the higher castes. With the general process of 
levelling up there will be no justification for a monopoly in marriages. 

Even Sir S. RADHAKRISHNAN, who regards the system of caste as demo- 
cracy so far as spiritual values are concerned and according to whom caste 
was the answer of Hinduism to the forces pressing on it from outside, ad- 
mits that the welfare of society today demands a, breaking down of all 
suspicion of monopoly and that with the general levelling up there will be 
a greater democratisation of the ideals. He also says that the Hindu scrip- 
tures should be thrown open at the present day to all people irrespective of 
their caste and sex, and that marriages should be not necessarily in one's 
own caste but among members of approximately the same level of culture 
and, social development for castes also degenerate. 

The other institution of the Hindu religion which is most attacked is 
the worship of idols with its accompaniment of ritualism. It is regarded 
as a relic of medieval ignorance which all civilised peoples have given up, 
but which lingers in India because of the superstitious beliefs encouraged 
by an interested and monopolied priesthood. Worship of God through an 
emblem or a symbol can be traced to ancient times, especially in countries 
where the majesty of nature aroused human consciousness to its sublime 
and supernatural origin. There was no worship of idols among the original 
Aryans. But after they came to India, their minds were captivated by the 
awful grandeur and serenity of natural forces. Their impressive minds 
drew inspiration from the nature with which they were surrounded and 
their whole philosophy of life was founded upon the supernatural as they 
saw it through the natural. The profound metaphysical thought, which 
evolved the theory of human life and its relation to the divine and is embodied 
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in the Upanisads and other scriptures and which is peculiar to ‘Hinduism, 
was the result of deep contemplaticn in the midst of natural surroundings 
of thick forests, and they were therefore known as Aranyakas. Thus the 
Hindu mind not only developed a faculty “or deep contemplation but also 
acquired a capacity for loftv imagnation. Throughout the course of cen- 
turies of varying vicissitudes of life, it has to this day preserved these char- 
acteristics which have been as much the source of its strength on the spiritual 
side as they are the source of its weakness on the material side. To such 
a mind the worship of God through images end natural forces has a spiritual 
fervour and mental satisfaction which it 5 difficult to imagine by those 
who have not felt them. It Eas given the H-ndus a means for the manifesta- 
tion of their intense religious devotion and. the preservation of a religious 
background behind their daily lives. But although it has this important 
psychological value, the worship of God thrcugh idols has not been regarded 
by the Hindu sages as the only or the best means for obtaining spiritual 
enlightenment. It is regarded only as a stege in the religious evolution of 
the individual The Hindu theory of life recognises that all individuals are 
not in the same stage of mertal development and that each person should 
therefore have such means of satis-ying his religious impulse as would be 
fitting to his mental equipment. For persos who have developed capacity 
for rational thought the Hindr religion has sipplied higher forms of religious 
culture like Yoga and other ir-rospective metnods of spiritual elevation. Idol 
worship is not thus a religious obliga-ion for all Hindus and it is only a lower 
stage of worship to be discarded when the mand has reached the higher stage 
of introspective contemplation. Bui we have got to take a realistic view of 
human limitations and it must be recognised -hat however much we may wish 
to do away with idol worship it cannot be =liminated altogether so long as 
the Hindu masses have not riser to that staze of culture which would make 
them dispense with that form af wcrship. 3uddhism tried to do it, but in 
doing so it was itself driven away out of India and later on it also partly 
degenerated into ritualistic worship of the idd of the Buddha himself. What 
is urgently required at the present moment is to improve our ignorant priest- 
hood by making them cultured min:sters of our religion and to deprive the 
degenerate and monopolistic members of that class of the opportunity of play- 
ing on the superstitions of the masses. Above all it is necessary that no parti- 
cular caste should have the monopoly of priesthood in the new Hinduism of 
the future. We have instances in ancient times when even Südras had become 
preceptors of the higher classes. It .s only when we shall have a thoroughly 
cultured and selfless priesthooc that our masses will be free from the burden 
of excessive ceremonials and superstitious be iefs. 

I may here quote the words of an errinent modern Hindu, Sir Siva- 
swami AIYAR who says in bts book on “The Evolution of Hindu Moral 
Ideas” as follows: “One great handicap under which Hinduism lingers 
is its load of ritualism and ceremonial obsercances. The sooner its followers 
can lighten the load and devote themselves to the essentials of religion the 
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greater will be its chances of survival. The social institutions of caste which 
have been developed in India to such fantastic lengths is also bound to dis- 
appear. But its disappearance need not affect Hinduism as a religion. It 
will, on the other hand, help the promotion of Hindu unity."' He says 
further: “ Hinduism has far greater power of accommodation (far too 
much in the opinion of men) than other creeds of the world and would have 
less difficulty in reconciling its philosophical basis with the questions of 
modern scientific thought." : 

The essence of Hindu culture does not lie in the outer forms of worship 
or in the forms of social hierarchy. Jt is really in the theory of human life 
and its relation to the divine that Hinduism has made the greatest con- 
tribution to the world which has not still been surpassed in any other reli- 
gious system. It is based upon the evolutionary nature of human soul and 
regards this life as not the beginning and end of the individual sou] but 
only a stage in its evolution through several avatáras. The theory is based 
upon the law of Moral Causation which is as certain and definite as the 
law of Physical Causation in the material world. It has no place for 
miracles in it and it is not inconsistent with the known laws which govern 
the whole universe. In fact modern researches and discoveries in natural 
sciences have gone rather to confirm than to contradict the Hindu theory 
of Moral Causation and its effect upon the individual soul. This theory of 
Karma is one of the eternal truths or Sanátana Satyas which Hinduism has 
given to the world. It has supplied a firm foundation for the moral code of 
life. It is very often misunderstood to be a theory of fatalism. But nothing 
can be further from the truth. The theory that a man’s actions not only 
determine his present life but also affect the evolution of his soul after 
his death necessarily postulates a freedom of will by which a man can change 
his present and future life for the better instead of leaving it to be determined 
by a blind fate. It is unfortunately true that an incorrect appreciation of this 
theory has led many persons to adopt a fatalistic view of life. And it is one 
of the principal tasks of the reformers of Hindu Culture to impress upon 
people its real character as a law of human nature in which freedom of will 
has its proper place. 

I have dwelt upon all these matters here specially becaluse it is the work 
of institutions like this Bhavan to propound what real Hindu Culture is 
and to impress upon our Hindu byethren the necessity of separating it from 
outgrown forms of our religion. In the modern world when a decade is more 
full of progressive knowledge and epoch-making events than a century in 
former times, an old culture like ours has to be maintained as a live force 
and not as a deadweight on us if we are to preserve our cultural entity. 

The challenge to Hindu Culture is not, however, merely from without, 
but it is also from within. The development of modern scientific thought 
and the study of social and economic sciences of the world which have led 
to the popularity of socialistic and even communistic outlook of life have 
shaken the foundation of the religious basis of our life in almost all the 
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countries of the world. The evez recurring economic and political conflicts 
in the world, have given so muč impetus -o these trends of thought that 
the religious and moral bases of human culture have receded into the back- 
ground. The development of oir knowledge of the physical laws of the 
. material world has resulted in e-iploying the test of reason in all depart- 

ments of life with the result that religious fzith in matters that cannot bear 
a rational test is being rejected as having nothing to do with human culture. 
It is not Hinduism alone but ali religious systems that have been more or 
less affected by this outlook. Anc if Hindu Culture has to survive in future 
it must be based on foundations of a faih which can be supported by 
reason. If it does not do so, the spirit of indifference to religion which is 
growing more and more among:aur educated youths will ultimately under- 
mine the valuable cultural heritage which we have acquired from the past. 
Institutions like this Bhavan showld undertaxe the task of presenting Hindu 
Culture in the form in which it would be acceptable to all Hindus who have 
imbibed the truths of economic and natural sciences, It should be demon- 
strated that the principles which Have been evolved by natural sciences have 
no value in human life apart ftom their moral and religious test and that 
Hindu Culture in its essence in mo way conflicts with those principles but 
on the other hand it supplies a, rational basis for the solution of a variety 
of problems which have led the world into its present state. I would like 
to impress upon the minds of the new generation of economic enthusiasts 
that a new Heaven will never cawn upon this earth by a mere economic 
reconstruction of society. It wil lead to perpetual war between vested 
interests and its opposing forces. Undoubtedly the present economic struc- 
ture in so far as it is based on z. bias towards capitalism has failed to pro- 
mote the common, interests of humanity, but the only effective way to oppose 
it is by laying stress not on conflicting but on the common interests of 
communities ; and this cannot ke done unless the common interests are based 
on moral obligations deriving thein sanction from a common religious faith 
which draws humanity together. Unless our economic and political institu- 
tions are related to the ultimate principles ard philosophy of human life there 
is no possibility of an end to the conflicts and struggles which have almost 
become a permanent feature cf the presenz civilization. It has been said 
that the East will have to give tc the West a spiritual lead for reconstructing 
its materialistic culture. I.cannct say whether such a time will come in the 
near future. But whenever it 20168, and if the Hindu Culture has to take 
a part in such reconstruction w= will first have to put our own house in 
order and lay the foundation cf what I may call Neo-Hinduism by making 
it a religion of culture and not oz mere rituals and by adapting the teachings 
. of the ‘Bhagavad Gité to our psesent circa-nstances in the same manner in 
which Arjuna was asked to do by Sri Kreua. It is the duty of all Hindus 
to assist in the inauguration of this new era of refined Hinduism in which 
artificial distinctions among Hirdus wil have no place and in which their 
common culture will bind them together in a vital organism ; and I will con- 
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clude with expressing a firm hope that this Bhavan will make an effective con- 
tribution towards that end by presenting our ancient learning in-a form which 
will make a successful appeal not only to the rising generation of the Hindu 
community but also to all persons—wherever they are—who look upon India 
as the Home of spiritual culture. 


"VIKRAMADITYA : OUR PILLAR OF FIRE* 
By 
. Shri K. M. MUNSHI 


I THANK you for the honour you have done me by asking me to preside over 
the biennial celebrations in your City in honour of Vikramaditya the na- 
tional hero of India. 

I will not go into the vexed question of his identity, The questions 
whether he rescued Aryavarta from the hzrbarians two thousand years aga, - 
ot whether he rooted out the Ksatrapas ffteen hundred years ago, I leave 
to learned scholars. To me, to you, and to the whole of India Vikramá- 
ditya is not a dead conqueror, but a living hero. In him we live and he 
lives in us. Who has not heard and admired that comrade of Kālidāsa and 
the patron of the nine literary gems? Which is the child in India for the 
last many centuries whose budding imagination has not been haunted by the 
friend of Vetàla, who brought on his shoulders the elusive corpse,: which 
talked and talked and wanted an answer? Who has not yearned for the day 
when that mighty ruler would go about once again in our cities in disguise 
to learn of and redress our grievances? Have not generations lived in the 
hope of seeing once more the Paraduikhabkafijana who will live but to relieve 
our misery ? Of all the heroes known to our history and mythology Vikramá- 
ditya is the only mortal whom popula- suffrage of centuries has enthroned side 
by side with Sri Ramacandra and Sri Krsna in the national pantheon. 

His name in our history had the charm which Cæsars (Kaiser, Tsar and , 
Casar) had in Europe. Kings aspirmg to greatness have coveted no higher 
title than his name. Many rulers like Siddharája Jayasimha of Gujarat 
spent their life in imitating his exploits. Was it not the inspiration of the 
title of Vikramaditya which he bore that urged the last Hindu ruler of Delhi 
to go forth to fight the foreigner who sought to enslave the Motherland ? 

What is it that on this two thousandth year of the Sarhvat Era makes the 
whole of India celebrate this national festival? What is the psychological 
urge that has driven us to this re-apotheosis of un unforgettable hero ? 

To us, who are in bondage to a foreign master, Vikramaditya is not a his- 
toric memory nor a mere name of pride. He is something: more. He is the 
symbol of Indian unity; the.Cakravarti who stands for the aspirations of 
our nation. To us he stands for two thousand years of national memories ; 
for all which we take pride in the past, yearn for in the present and look 
forward to in the future ; for that greatness which is born of a fusion of poli- 
tical power, national independence, social harmony and cultural magnificence. 


* Address delivered at the Cawnpore Celebrations: December 9, 1943. 
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I invite you to look back for a moment to the glorious race memories 
from which this apotheosis of Vikramaditya springs. 2 

In the dawn of history the foundation of the world’s civilisation was 
laid on the banks of the Sindhu and the Narmada. When the rest of it was 
just emerging from the Stone Age we had the city state and: the trade orga- 
nisation, the potter’s wheel and the carver’s knife, artistic metallurgy and 
exquisite seal cutting, baths and public buildings, geometry, star-reading, ma- 
gic formulas and writing tablets. We had the worship of the Mother and 
Paáupati, Lord Siva. With that little icon of Paśupati buried for six thous- 
and years in the sands of the Indus Valley begins the unbroken thread of 
our life which at present is seen in its luxuriance in Amaranátha in Kashmir 
and Ràme$vara at Cape Comorin, in the million temples where to-day the 
Nandi kneels to his master, the god of gods, Mahádeva 

We passed on the torch of civilisation to Sumer ; Sumer passed it on to 
Babylonia and Syria ; from thence it was passed on to the West. ` 

Let me turn back to India. 

Life grows fuller, richer and nobler. The banks of the Sarasvatl are 
studded with the 4éramas of Vasistha and Visvamitra, Bhrgu and Angiras, 
the founders of Dharma. From there radiates a culture purified by the noble 
grandeur of men who lived in God. Times change. Divodasa destroys the 
fortresses of Sambara. Visvamitra fights Vasistha and out of a conflict of races 
is born a hierarchy of castes on the basis of culture, 

This wonderful social synthesis— Vannaéramadharma—provided an inter- 
dependence of social groups, the steel frame which buttressed the social order 
and Dharma itself. We have been taught not to see what this social order 
has been for us. But for it we could not have offered resistance against the 
insidious advance of cultural disintegration which Europe carries into the 
alien peoples whom she wants to exploit and enslave. 

Again the scene changes, 

Paragurama the son of Rsi leads the Aryans to the Narmada—the first 
among those who destroy those who threatened Dharma, Rsis follow in the 
wake of his conquering hosts and from Varanasi in the east to Bhrgukaccha 
in the south are chanted Vedic mantras of eternal beauty. Out of this con- 
flict associated with the name of ‘ParaSurama is born an age of power and 
culture which transmutes alien people into members of an organic society 

The scene again shifts 

We build up the tradition of the first all-India Cakravarti Bharata, the 
son of Dusyanta, the grandson of Viévamitra, the Emperor who gave his 
name to the land, Bhàratavarsa. At Hastinàpura,—at Asandivat to be ac- 
curate,—the empire of Kuru-Paficilas is founded which slowly spreads out 
from Takşaśilā near Peshawar to the frontiers of Bengal. And there arise 
in our midst two mighty men, worshipped as God Himself descended on 
earth, One is Vyasa, the first among the Prophets who have taught Dharma. 
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The second is Sri Krona, the lover, the ezatesman, the warrior, to whom 
India offers its united hamage as the majestc representative of India’s power 
of which Dharma is the source. He hes come, so that the enemies of Dharma 
may be uprooted. He has came, for Dharma has to be re-established. And 
again on the battle of Kuruksetra, meet the kings ruling over India north 
of the Krena. In that mighty conflict in which Sri Krsna supports Dharma, 
an all-India consciousness is evolved. 

Round the conception of the Cakrava-ti were woven two great ideas. 
The Cakravarti is the suzerain of India. He is also the upholder of Dharma. 
The concept of a conquering hero of the Aryans is thus converted into the 
idea of an all-India emperor upholding Arya Dharma, 


n 


* Jarásandha, the Asura of Magadha, wes vanquished by Sri Krsna; his 
country was absorbed in Aryavarta. But vanquished Magadha conquered 
her conquerors. The Sisunagas (c. 70 B.C) were the next Cakravartis of 
India. Buddha contributed not a little to tne idea of an all controlling per- 
sonality which represented Dharma, thouzh his influence, unlike Kysna’s, 
was divorced from political power. Imperial power was forged on a coun- 
trywide scale when Candragupta Maurya (B.c. 325-301) the Cakravarti 
and Kautilya the architect of a mighty political fabric, combined to materia- 
lise the conception that India, one in culture, was also one in politics.. But 
when Candragupta's grendson ASoka came to the throne of Pataliputra 
India's dream was realised. The Caka of power and the Cakra of Dharma 
were wielded by a single hand. This dream, so wonderfully realised, thence- 
forth became one of the fundamental ideas of our ancient culture. In the 
national mind, all-India political power cane to be indissolubly wedded to 
Dharma as the end and aim of corporate life, The mind became ready to 
receive the seed of the Vikramfditya idea. 

The glorious empire of Magadha whch Si$unaga founded continued 
till 79 B.c. giving India the unity of social crganisation and cultural outlook. 
But the power of Magedha dzlined The Barbarians—the Bactio-Greeks, 
the Parthians, the Yueh4chis—broke into India. Then came this mighty 
Vikramaditya, No details of his exrloits have come down to us. But he 
drove out, repressed, absorbed the Barbarians,—a mighty feat which in the 
national mind of India came to be carved in letters of undying fire. ; 

Paraśurāma was divine; he destroyed ihe eneinies of Dharma; but he 
was too fierce to be loved. Sri Krsna was divine too ; he stood for Dharma; 
but he wore no érown. Asoka upheld Dharma but inherited an empire al- 
ready rendered safe. Fut the Vikremiditya became dearer, for he was 
human. He drove out the Barbarians; he founded a political power of 
strength ; he inspired literature and ert; he protected the Dharma; above 
all he looked after the needy and the distressed. He was a wonderful com- 
posite of the shining memories of Paresuráma and Sri Krsna, of Buddha and 
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A§oka ; infinitely nearer to us by! his more human and therefore endearing 
light. 
Vikramaditya henceforward became the beloved of the nation. 
HI ° 


The Empire of the Satavahanas succeeded the Empire of Magadha. 
The heart of Aryavarta, on account of barbarian inroads, was shifted to 
the banks of the Godavari. From Paithan on the Godávari, which was then 
India’s capital, the Satavahanas waged a holy war of Dharma. Satakarni 
I, the founder of the line, is also considered to be the original Vikramaditya ; 
any way he had the ‘ Vikrama’ touch, 

Gautamiputra Satakarni (c. A.D, 106-130) like a second Paraéurama, 
destroyed the Saka, Yavana, Pahlava and the Ksatriyas. He was the flam- 
ing sword of Arya Dharma. His decisive victories added a fresh zest to 
the absorptive genius of our culture. The barbarians who were fighting it 
themselves soon became its ardent followers. Rudradaman (A.D. 130-150) 
the son of the foreigner (Castan became the upholder of Dharma ; while the 
Kusan conqueror Kaniska was another, a devout Buddhist, the most power- 
fui instrument of spreading Mahayana Buddhism in Asia. His grandson 
Vasudeva (c. 152-175) was a Saiva, and a patron of Indian culture. 

The author of Matsya Purana, writing perhaps at Nasik, is unhappy. 
In the north, the kings are ‘contemptible and irascible? But he sees the 
rise of Dharma in Magadha. Candragupta I in 320 A.D. founds the Empire 
of the Guptas. His son Samudragupta (A.D. 330-380) one of the most bril- 
liant conquerors in history, subdues most of the kings in the country in a 
whirlwind campaign; restores Dharma in Aryavarta; performs an ASva- 
medha ; and assumes the title of Dharmaditya. His younger son Candra- 
gupta Vikramaditya, (380-415 A.D.), the original Vikramaditya, according 
to one view, annexes Western India; transfers the capital to Ujjayini; is 
the friend of the original Kalidasa. India reaches its height under him. 
His son and grandson (415-467 A.D.) maintain the empire and. uphold 
Dharma, 

'The age of the Imperial Guptas is reckoned the Golden Age of India. 
Life and culture, science and letters flourished as never before The ad- 
ministrative system—which practically continued till the British conquered 
India—became a part of life's structure. Smrtis became the common law ; 
Bhigavata Dharma, a national church; Puranas, the universal educative 
agency, 

Five generations of emperors in one family became defenders of the 
faith, of whom the greatest was Vikramaditya. Of them.Vikramaditya was 
the symbol of India, free and strong, the homeland of culture and of right- 
ecusness. 


IV ' 
The irruptions of the Hiinas began about 475 A.D. In c. 500 A.D. Tora- 
mana occupied Malaya, But by 533 A.D. a mighty warrior Yaéodharman 
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had arisen in Milava. He rallier the~netional forces of Aryavarta and 
broke the Hünas. This grect Yaécdharmar as a liberator of the land is 
sometimes identified with Vikramactya. t 

In c,'550 AD. I&inavarrian the MaukEari founded the power of Ka- 
nauja, which was soon to be the capital of Aryavarta. It soon passed out 
of his son's hands into those of Sri Harga tke Puspabhüti, who came to the 
throne of imperial Kanauja in 606 4n. and became the Emperor of Uttará- 
patha (North)! The Deccan car-ied forward the imperial tradition of 
Sdtavahanas and Pulake&i the Cálukra of एवा rightfully came to be called 
the ‘Emperor of Daksinapafha. Sri Harsa was a true successor of ‘the 
imperial Guptas. Tolerant, Earned, of unkemished character and imbued 
with noble ideals, he raised the Emp-re to thz height of power and culture. 

He died in 647 AM. : political confusion followed. But by 700 A.D. 
Gürjaradeáa had come into great prominence. Its warrior clans, from 550 
A.D., had already been forging ahead under che lead of the Pratiharas. 

In c. 735 A». the Arabs invede India, possibly through Kutch and 
Kathiawar, Nagabhata of the Pradhdra Cynasty, possibly ruling at Šrī- 
mala, rises in a mighty defiance; drives back the invaders; and establishes 
himself at Ujjain. He claims descent fronr Laksmana, the brother of Sri 
Rümacandra, and is compared with Nürüyana rising from the primeval 
waters. His epic resistance serds back the Arab, sadder and wiser. His 
descendants grow in power ; wage wars against the Rastrakiitas of Karnataka 
and the Palas of Bengal; and uBimately capture the imperial capital, 
Kanauja, Nagabhata II (00-834 A.D) becomes the greatest emperor in 
India of the day. 


His grandson Mihira Bhcja whose recorés are still being pieced together, f 


one of the greatest kings of Æl time, revives the memories of Vikramaditya. 
From 836 A.D, to 888 A.D. he rules the Empire of Gürjarade$a ; recaptures 
Sindh and re-converts the people from Islam; supports the Brahmana—Sahi 
king of Kabul engaged in resisting Islamic aggression ; holds in abeyance the 
Rástrakütas in the south. His sway extends zrom the Punjab to East Bengal. 
He claims to be an Iksváku ; is the defender of Dharma ; as the rival of Sri 
Rama is reckoned not a mortal but a god, “he Arab travellers attest to the 
might of this B'urah of Juzr, the Adivaráha pf Gurjara. They describe him 
as their bitterest enemy, He is in fact anc spirit what his son Mahipàla 
(914-94 A.D.) is described bz the poet Rajaéekhara: ‘The Maharajadhi- 
raja of Aryavarta’. 

Our historians have still to tell us aboat this period. For about 200 
years India saw the revival of its best traditions. It was the age of Sankara 
and Vacaspatimiéra ; óf Medhatithi and Devela ; of Magha and Rüjaéekhara. 


When Sabaktagin and his son Suljan Mahmud of Ghazna, one of the 


greatest military geniuses in h:story, invaded india, the Brahmana Sahi kings 
of Afghanistan and the Punjab father. son anc grandson, Jayapala, Aandapála 
and Trilocanapala, as the guardians 5f India's gates, resisted foreign aggres- 
sion. In a gesture of sublime dedice-ion they sacrificed themselves and their 


~ 
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people to save their honour, their Dharma and their Motherland. These Vik- 
ramadityas of frustrated destiny ‘wha were never slow in doing what was 
good and right’ hoisted the proud banner of the ideal over a humiliated land. 
Only after 22 years Mahmud could subjugate the Punjab. Then’ he sacked 
Kanauja in 1022 A.D. and destroyed the magnificence which emperors from 
छा Harga to Mihira Bhoja had built up. 

The shadow emperor—a contemptible relic of the Raghukula-bhà Cakra- 
vartis,—the world’s suzerain of the divine line of Iksvakus—accepted the 
vassalage of the Turkish raider, and was slain by the proud Vidyadhara 
Cindella (c. A.D. 1009-1050) his feudatory, for the crime of selling his 
honour to save his skin. 

In the meantime Bhoja the Magnificent (1010-1054 A.D.) the descendant 
of one of the Paramára hierarchs of Gürjarade$a had waxed mto a great 
ruler. And when in 1024 AD, Mahmud marched on Gujarat, Bhoja led a 
confederate army, trapped the Sultan into Kathiawar and forced him to a 
disastrous retreat through the burning desert of Kutch. Between 1020 and 
1044 a.D. Bhoja was the greatest emperor in the land with power and magni- 
ficence, so much Vikrama-like that his memories and associations have been 
inextricably mixed up with Vikramaditya himself. A poet, a patron of learn- 
ing, a builder of great imagination, a conqueror, and a philosopher—he was 
one of the greatest of those who were ever called to the throne. And through- 
cut life he had as his associates Rajendra and Rājarāja Cola, two great em- 
perors of Tanjore whose sway extended over the whole of the country south 
of the Krsna, the East Coast, Ceylon, Java and Sumatra. 


y 


This period came to an end when Mahomed of Ghura in 1175 A.D. began 
his plundering adventures against India, Indian rulers had so far waged wars 
according to well regulated canons of Dharma. Shrines, women and children, 
Braéhmanas and cows, even towns and villages had always been immune from 
war-like attention. An enemy was not to be killed. except in battle; and his 
women and children were as sacrosanct as one's own, The Central Asian 
raiders, anxious to plunder and destroy, knew no such limitations. Simply 
they flung themselves, thirsty of blood and booty, on their victims. The Indian 
rulers were no match for such antagonists—not in strength of which there was 
plenty, but in culture, or rather in want of it. 

‘When Mahmud of Ghazna was destroying Anandapala and his people 
ruthlessly he was faced by a danger on the Central Asian front of his empire. 
Anandapala according to Alberuni sent him a message. ," You are in diffi- 
culties, therefore I won’t fight you. Go and defeat Uak Khan. When you 
come back, we shall fight.” Mahmud declared a truce, accepted 5000 men, 
defeated Tlak Khan; returned and destroyed Anandapála, What sublime 
sense of fair play ! And how idiotic against a ruthless foe! 

Another instance, From 1193 AD. Aibak and his successors destroyed 
holy places. Thousands of shrines were desecrated. Mosques rose in their 
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places. In 1264 AD. Arjunadeva tte Vaghe king of Patan issued a grant 
to a Muslim to guarantee “ands dedicated tc a mosque in Prabhüsa Pattana, 
with the blessings of the religious hzad of the shrine of Somnath ! s 
We had no knowledge of thé world outside India. We heeded not what 
Medhatithi had written in the time’ o? MiEira Bhoja. “ Never. respect the 


difficulties of the enemy.” We forgo: the advice of Sri Krsna‘ that such faint- _ . 


hearted considerations were 'un-Aryan, heaven-barring, disgraceful’, We 
~ went under, for we were too humane. ' 

From 1200 A.D. began a perioc of stern resistance. The Sultanate of 
Delhi was a raiding camp, wherefrom ambitious Turkish and Afghan military 
leaders with the help of trans-fromtier mercenaries swept over a civilized 
country in search of loot, regarcless of humanity, The court chronicles of the 
Sultanate naturally do not present the othe- side of the picture. It was a 
picture of resistance which was being offered day after day to these free- 
booters : of men who flung away 176 to preserve their freedom ; of women 
who courted fire to escape dishonour ; of children who filled wells to escape 
slavery. This vast movement segregated the Muslim chiefs into the narrow- _ 
est bounds of political action ; stiffeced boncs and hardened customs to save ^ 
the social organisation ; ani gave bath to cultural agencies like the Bhakti 
school in order to preserve Dharma. 

Many were the Vikramáditvas o? frustraced destiny who fought and died 
in thousand ways so that Dharma might live. Their epic is stilt to be written. 
Of them all the first was the brilliznt and impetuous Prthvinija; the type 
and model of all later resisters. The first centre of resistance was Ranatham- 
bhor which year after year rose in dafience till it was wiped off : the noblest 
was Chitore which again and azain sert its young men to die that. Dharma 
might live. The last great resister of the period was Hemu, Vikramaditya, 
who in 1556 A.D, fought Behramkhan to the last breath of his life, 

YI 

This titanic resistance resulted in blunting the fury of aggression, of 
creating a synthesis. Hindus and "Muslims reconciled themselves to each 
other. Slowly religious differences ceased to count; tolerance and mutual 
adjustments followed. Akbar, the real founder of the Moghul Empire which 

' was essentially Indian, placed himsel: at the Lead of the synthesis. A generous 
man, a tolerant ruler, a far-sighted statesmen, an unrivalled warrior and a 
great empire-builder, he reared a stperstructmure on the united strength of 
Hindus and Muslims. He created a new Irclia, an India of toleration and 
mutual understanding. He zave the country -he peace it wanted, The gener- 
ous hearted Indian adopted him as their own: a kind of Vikramáditya by 
adoption. 

Against Akbar stood the lone figure of Pretipa, the proud heir to Chitore's 
undying glory, refusing to kend Lis knee to cne whom he called the * Turk’. 
He was built of the stuff o^ which the heroes of the unattainable are made. 
He was an ideal in flesh and blood. Hs died, but! is an immortal, a Vikra- 
miiditya of frustrated destiny, stronger than death itself. 


~ 
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But Aurangzeb undermined the synthetic empire. Sivaji in the south 
and the Sikh Gurus in the north, the standard bearers of the Dharma, rose in 
revolt. The resistance which had been blunted by the broad statesmanship 
of Akbar now gained a new edge; and when Aurangzeb died the Moghul 
Empire was dissolved in 1707 AD. On the ruins of that empire rose the 
Empire of the Marathas, Sivaji Maharaja had revived the spirit of Vikra- 
maditya. . 

In the meantime the Europeans came to the country to trade by guile 
and remained to rule by force. They hired Indian mercenaries ; bribed or 
pampered effete on selfish rulers. Against this foreign penetration, many were 
the heroes who battled fiercely in defence of their land. They failed ; the im- 
perial power of Poona, before it could consolidate itself, dissolved under the 
pressure of internal dissension and external aggression. The British won the 
battle of Kirkee in 1818, and the last of the Indian empires collapsed. 
Foreigners came to dominate the land. When the last armed attempt at re- 
gaining independence met with failure in 1857, the country lay prostrate 
before its foreign conquerors 

We were in advance of the world physically, morally, mentally ; but 
we lacked the art of organised destruction, i 

We were vanquished. We were disarmed. Our proud traditions of hero- 
ism were broken, obliterated. We have now been bearing the badge of slavery 
in the land of our birth. Vikramāditya alone has remained with us, the Iode- 
star of our desires,-- Vikramáditya, the quintessence of the power, the culture 
and the freedom which are ours by right 


VII 


Let us examine what brings us together in the name of Vikramāditya. 
It is not a mere matter of glorifying the past; nor of enjoying the present. 
The urge behind the celebrations is the upsurgence of a subconscious national 
motive. In the apotheosis of this hero we seek the unabashed expression of 
our supreme desire. In it, we stand as what we are—the heirs to immortal 
greatness. Our country is in distress, but that does not frighten us. Our 
educational background would make of us spineless intellectuals ; we refuse 
to be such. In these celebrations we are alive with the passions of a living, 
quivering faith. We shed the chains which stifle us. "We stand up as men 
true to the genius of the land. And as we look back with pride upon the 
golden age of a departed Vikramaditya, so do we look forward to the greater 
age of a future Vikramaditya. 

Of the millions in this land the vast majority is knit together by race 
and traditions ; by the bonds of language and literature ; by the closely woven 
texture of our social organisation, They are compact with the unity which 
Vikramaditya symbolizes today. Why of all people in the world should we 
alone be apologetic or be ashamed of the motive? Vikramaditya is an impell- 
ing conception and therefore a living faith. It is a faith of political power, 
strong and overarching, unsubjected to a foreign power, emanating from and 

10 
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resting on our own strength; a faith ;nspirel and supported by the genius 
of our own social order, and literary and'zsthe-ic heritage ; a faith which is 
founded on Dharma i 

I want you to be under no iluson wher I use the word Dharma. T he 
Dharma of which Vikramaditya is the emLodiment is not a religion, “not 
‘Hinduism’ as we are taught to cal it, noz caste system as we know it; 
nor cheap communal arrogance. It .s a war of living. Jt is culture in its 
most comprehensive meaning. It is ihe overarching law of life. It consists 
of rituals and myths ; of modes cf Lfe and zarons of conduct : of tradition 
and outlook ; of wealth of language znd literature ; of a theory of life and a 
social organisation ; and of living iceals«: al which were moulded by the 
genius of our race and land. The belief in the Vedas as the ultimate source 
of Dharma gives to our people, zo whatever race they belong, a conscious 
unity of life and history. The mythology v.hich surrounds it embraces the 
sacred legends of rivers, mountains ard cities, of heroes and sages, human and 
divine. The social organisation as shaped by it is based on family life domi- 
nated by patriarchal tradition, affcrdrag shelter to every needy, helpless mem- 
ber; imposing, as a corollary, a strict regard to feminine virtue, so essential 
to preserve the purity of race and cuture, This social order is not based on 
class war, but an inalienable interdependence of sccial groups ; on a hierarchy 
arranged according to the degree of culture actained by each 

In its changeless essentials Dharma is the Law, the Word, and the 
Mother, Al! conduct is to be regularea Ey one unchanging law based on the 
absolute ethical values of Non-virlerre, Truth, Non-stealing, Non-waste and 
Non-possession ; to be inspired by z faith in human endeavour as self-dis- 
cipline, leading man out of his limitetions to become ‘The Supreme’ in this 
life. 

The Word is the literary heritage foz which Sarhskrta stands, It is the 
vehicle of Dharma conveying it from age tc age. ‘The shrine of our past, 
it is the strength of our present and the insp:ration of our future. 

And its base is the living concep-ion of the Mother—the holy Aryávarta, 
—the Bharata Mata, our hope and lace in this world and the next, inspir- 
ing an abiding veneration for those who lived and died so that She may live, 
free, great and eternal. 

Round this Dharma, as its gude, upiplcer, and protector, has been 
woven our conception of Vikramaditra. 

Let us not therefore feel hesicarnz about what is our heart's desire. We 
may be circumscribed. We may feel it to be a dream, though cherished. But 
let us be honest tg ourselves. Dreams are greater part of us than tne words 
we speak or the deeds we do. We desire, we yearn for, a Vikramaditya ; for, 
he represents the only condition under which we may attain the full stature, 
when the, Motherland is a national Lome of power and culture by the right 
of our own strength. 

Vikramaditya is our Piller o? Fire, leading us on from bondage to the 
Land of Promise. 


“THE, SERPENT AND THE BIRD 
ut ae 
Dr. MARYLA FALK 


THE distinctive and consistent symbolism of late Vedic* and post-Vedic 
speculation has its pre-history in a complex of mythical conceptions of the 
early Rgveda. The latter are a prelude to the former: singly, most of the 
elements are already there and their connection is established ; but a revolu- 
tionizing change of viewpoints and aims, which takes place during the period 
of the later Rgveda, invests them with a new meaning; while maintaining 
and adapting the old cosmological myths, it superimposes new psychological 
valuations, and complements the original phases of the cosmogonic drama 
with a crowning soteriological solution. The transition from the earlier to 
the later stage of one and the same motif is thus observable already in the 
RV, but the full speculative elaboration is to be found in the doctrinal 
treatises, which also provide detailed interpretations of the inherent sym- 
bolism.2 

The following is a study of the hitherto unnoticed motif connecting, 
as far back as the oldest strata of the RV, the mythical figurations of tne 
cosmic Serpent with those of the cosmic Bird. 


The serpent is of course in the first place Vrtra, the “ encompasser,” the 
prathamaja ahinam (1, 32, 3d, 4a), who lay on the summit of the cosmic 
mountain (2), at the top of the skyey vault, to form the upper bottom of 
the atmosphere (ejaso budhnam ü$ayat, Y, 52, Gb). The very wording of 
the phrase recalls another Vedic figuration of the cosmic Serpent, the Ahi 
Budhnya. In fact the “bottom” where the latter resides is equally not be- 
low but above the human world: it was an actual bottom with regard to 
the original receptacle of the heavenly waters, which eventually descended 
in the skyey "rivers" through the atmosphere to the earth, The phrase 
budhne nadinüm. rajalsu sidan referred to this ahi in VII, 34, 16 clearly 
corresponds to the phrase rajaso budhnam GSayat referred to Vitra. Accord- 
ing to the primitiva Vedic conception our world with the atmosphere above 
it is shut off by the vault of the sky from the transcosmic region, which 
extends beyond it, of the heavenly light-waters, the seat of immortality and 
the ultimate fountainhead of life. The cleaving of the heavenly vault? and 


2 For a complete survey of the later stage of thought and its subsequent philo- 
sophical developments in ancient India, see my work I! Mito Psicologico nell India 
Antica, publ. by the Reale Accademia dei Lincei, Memorie, Ser. VI, Vol. VIII, 1939. 
Studies of single motifs in both the earlier and the later stages: Amivisyd in 
Mythical and Philosophical Thought, THQ, March 1942, pp. 26-45; The Story of 
The Pearl (still unpublished); etc. 

2 Vrtra is the sky, cf. I, 80, 13, 
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the overtuming of the supernal well of the “fe-giving waters identified with 
soma are two concurrent and complementary images of the same achieve- 
. ment, of Indra's outstanding feat—the akhihæya? 


The oldest mode of that notion is mcre comprehensive : the original | 
heavenly seat of the Rivers—the primal Firthplace of heaven and earth 
(VII, 34, 2)—is guarded by the terrible thorsand-eyed Varuna (10). He is 
the king of those kingdoms, the (orginal) fcrm of those rivers* ; insuperable 
is his dominion which contains the alllife (11). The tenor of these old 
documents of Varuna-worship insis:s on extolling that trans-cosmic domain 
as insuperable, although the most diffused myth of the Vedic age bears out 
the notion that it suffered violence. Tt suffered violence when Indra broke 
or pierced the upper enclosure, thus opening a way for the waters shut off 
and encompassed by the body of the Ahi (I, 32, 1; etc. etc.). Under Indra's 
strokes the cleaving body of the Se-pent let zush forth the “ heady waters " 
(mano ruhána .. Gpah), and lay dismembered and dispersed, hurled down 
from heaven to earth (7, 8, 5}. By this feat Indra conquered the Soma, 
made the seven rivers flow (12), von the sms or caused it to come forth 


3 See eg. VIII, 72, 8, 10-11 : 5 daSabkir civasvata indrah koSam acucyavit | 
khedaya trivyta divah | (“with the :en—fngezs—Indra spilled Vivasvat's recep- 
tacle of heaven by means of the threefold hzmmer").  sificanti namasavatam 
wecücakram parijminam | nicinabarenc aksitam || “they (the hotürah mentioned 
in 9) with reverence pour out the urstarishing well whose wheel is above, which 
goes round (the vault of heaven in its daily evolution), whose opening is below. 
abhyüram id adrayo nisiktam puskare madhu | avetasya visarjane || “Ready is 
the mead poured from the rock: in the blue lotos, the well having been shed." 

Sometimes the Maruts are associated with Indra in this connexion—at times 
also the myth of the heavenly well is secondariy mixed up with a legend of the 
Gotama-clan (cf. I, 88,4). This notwithstanding its import remains perfectly clear. 
I. 85, 9—11 : tvastd yad vajram sukttem hiranyayans sahasrabhrstim svapā avarta- 
yat | dhatta indra nary apümsi goriava kan ortam nir apim aubjad arnavam || 
ürdhvam nunudre vatam ta ojast dád-hànam c&i bibhidur vi parvatem | ... jik- 
mam nunudre ‘vatam tay. disésiicarn utsam gotamadya trondje |... In connection - 
with the Gotama legend the feat 6 attributed to he A$vins in I, 116, 9: pardvatam 
nasatyanudeham uccibudhnam cokratur jihmabé@rom | 

See also I, 130, 2-9 : pibi somam ixdra suvürzm adribhili kogena siktam avatam 
na vamsagas tütrsano ... avindad divo nihitam guha nidhim ver na garbhem parivi- 
tam agmany anante antar a$mani | vračam vajri zavém iva sigüsann. angirastamah | 
apavynod isa indrah parwrtā dvira 5412 pasortük ||, dadrhano vajram indro gabhas 
tyoh ksadmeva tigmam asanaya sam Syed ahihetyüya sam Syat | tvam vrthà 
nadya indra sartave ’cché samudrem esras || einat puro navatim indra ... $am- 
baram girer ugro avabharat ... vücem zrumo muxayaii Bana à muséyati| ... 

And II, 24, 2-4 : yo nantvüni enanrzn ny ojazotacardar manyuna Sambarügi vi | 
pracyavayad acyutü' brahmanaspacir (ičentiñed एना Indra in this hymn) @ cavisad 
vasumantam vi parvatam || tad devänım deva&rnüya kartvam aSrathnan drlhá- 
vradanta vilhita | ud gà djad abhinad brakiman= valam aguhat! tamo vyacaksayat 
svah || aimasyam avatam brahmanasbctir madhedharam abhi yas ojasétrnat | tam 
eva vitve papire svardrso bahu sckem sisicur utsomi udrimam || 

4 Namely as the samudra aficye (VIII, 41, 8a); cf. be ripam dyaur iva pusyati 

5 Cf. I, 100, 6b sūryam senat and 13a tesya vajrah krandalf ... svarsé | 
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(cf, II, 19, 3c ajanayat siryam)® and brought the light of day (4). These 
are not distinct achievements, but one and the same (cf. III, 44, 2 and 5; 
VIH, 76, 3 and 47). In fact the waters thus brought down are not under- 
stood merely in a naturistic sense as the fertilizing rain which had been pent 
up in the cloud or as the torrents which had been pent up by frost in the 
mountains, though this was currently assumed by over-simplifying exegesis ; 
in all the pertinent texts they are conceived pre-eminently as the luminous 
waters of the hypercosmic ocean, whose heady essence is tha soma-juice, and 
whose light penetrates to us through the openings formed by the luminaries?, 
pouring down in the rays. The same is also the fountainhead of the vivi- 
fying rain? It is by piercing these openings in the Serpent's body, in the 
enclosing firmament,?° that Indra caused the streams of the life-giving light- 
waters to flow down. (There can be no doubt that the celestial Soma was 
understood to be the inner hidden life-essence of Vrtra : thus II, 11, 5 states 
guhà hitam guhyam gülham apsv apivrtam méyinam ksiyantam uto apo 
dyam tastabhvamsam ahann ahim Stira viryena, but III 39, 6c refers the terms 
of 11a to Soma, and so does X, 148, 2a.) 

But this does not imply that earthly life was actually created by the 
feat of Indra. In fact it is noteworthy that not one of the countless refer- 
ences to this event with all their laudatory magnifications of the deed ever 
ventures this particular assertion. No doubt but the firmly accepted opinion 
is to the effect that nether life was there before—although its source, the 
imperishable well of life, is regularly stated to be in the uppermost 
heaven,’ in its third innermost recess. Some texts give evidence in regard 
to the question how life was being brought down to the nether world before 
the cosmic catastrophe wrought by Indra. Thus the hymn X, 123 connects 
the golden-winged messenger of Varuna (6) who came down sounding as the 
streat of soma (4) with the birth of Yama, the human ancestor, from the 


$ In fact the sun is "born from Vitra” according td AV IV, 10, 5b शहद! 
jüto divükarah | 

* indro vi vrtram airayat | srjant samudriyü apah || ayam ha yena và idam 
svan jitam | indrena somapitaye || See also I, 51, 4 tvam apd apidhanüvrnor 
apadhürayah parvate dinumad vasu | vrtram yad indra $avasüvadhir ahim Gd it 
sūryam divy &rohayo dre || I, 32, 4 yad. indrahan prathamajim  alinüm än 
māyinäm (namely of the Asuras) aminah prota miyéh | at süryam janayan ... 

8 See II Mito Psicologico nell’ India Antica, p. 313 (25) 

9 yabhir adityas tapati rasmibhis tabhih parjanyo varsati. (Taitt, Ar. X. 63). 
yada khaht và asüv Gdityo nyan va$mibhilt paryávartate "tha varsati (Taitt. Samh. 
II, 4, 10, 2) 

10 VIII, 100, 7, etc " 

1X1 IV, 26, 6 somam....divo amugmad uttarad ádaya. 

32 Trir uttamü dina$a rocanani trayo rajanty asurasya virüh III, 56, 8, cf. VI, 
44, 23cd rocanesu tritesu.... amrtam nigulham ; etc, cf. n. 14, The three heavens 
ard represented both as rising one above the other: «ttama, madhyama, avama 
(V. 60. 6ab) and as concentrical (see text below). Their personal exponents are res- 
pectively Varuna, Mitra and Soma. Mitra is the heavenly fire-world ; the earthly 
counterpart of Mitra is Agni (cf. HI, 5, 4a), 
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“ lofty Gandharva " and the Apsaras (5, 6, 7), ir. the place where the Waters 
and the Sun are united (1). The “wave” whose descent from the supernal 
ocean is impelled by the Vena (i= the “ Gandhazva on high" 7१) is the life- 
bringing Soma-child, who is also identified with the Vena. Down from the 
birth-place of Yamata he is brought by Varuna's messenger, the Suparna ; 1 Suparna ; he 
is seated on the Bird’s golden wing (3). This is how the Lord of the Lumi- 
naries as both the fixed one (the enclosing firmament Varuna) and that 
which belongs to all the gods (ie. as Soma) filled heaven and earth with the 
draught of life (VI, 67, 6cd!*). Life came from heaven in and as the gift 
of soma, brought by Varuna’s messenger, the Bird. Thus the supernal 
essence has taker its abode in creatural existence, where it manifests itself in ` 
the ocean of the heart, the seat of life (IV, EB, 5a, 11b), the nether counter- 
part of the supernal ocean. 





'But amongst the oldest Rgvedic legerds there is also the relation of 
Soma's descent—or fall—from heaven against Varuna's decree and law. 
This is the canvas of the half-obliterated legend of Trite. Trita is originally 
Soma (or Soma’s world and essence), the “third” because Soma’s world, his 
abode, is the third, innermost, heaven (VI 44, 23cd)'— while, 0४० (V, 
18, 2; see above, n. 12) is the heavenly fire-word, Agni as Apám Napat, as 
the lightning dwelling in heaven (H, 35, 9-10), and the enveloping and outer- 
most sphere (the term “first” does not occur in the RV, but the term parya, 
* outermost”, “ extreme ”, is quite current?) is Varuna, “the encompasser ”, 


18 He is the “lover” of the Great Mother, of the deity of the supernal Light- 
ocean (see below, n. 19) who is the transcosmic Sürya (cf. Amüavüsyá, pp. 29-32). 
Reciprocally, she is the “lover” (rea) of the sipernal Soma (somasya vend I, 34, 
2bi-süre duhita {for duhita see Améudsya, p. 29| Sd. Cf. II Mito Psicologico, 
pp. 334, 625 (46, 337). ` * 

14a Therefore Yama’s world is the third heaven (I, 35, 6; IX, 113, 8), that of 
Soma (see n. 15). Cf, I, 35, 7 for the connexion with the Supama’s mission, 

"5 Such statements are in significent! contrast with the assertion that the life- 
giving streams came down owing to Indra's conquest. See also II, 28, 4 pra sim 
adityo asrjad vidharta rtam sindhava vazunasya rant | na $rümyanti na vi muncanty 
ete vayo na paptü raghuya parijman. Itis worthy of note that in such hymns of 
Varuna-worship the tale is quite different from that told in the Indra-hymns with 
regard to the release of the streams. The context of the above stanza provides an 
eloquent explanation of why the primevzl dispensatior. of Varuna is here emphatically 
acknowledged as actual even in the present and Indra’s rôle is significantly ignored : 
this hymn is a hymn of propitiation end deprecation of Varuna's avenging wrath 
that strikes and fetters man not only for personal sins but also for the anyakrta 
(st. 9), for the pazricidal deed oz Indra in whxh the human being participate by 
sharing in its fruit. (See further on). 

75 IX, 118, 7-4: Soma dwells in the inn=rmcst enclosure of heaven (yatrá- 
varodhanam divah), in the amrta loka, where light is eternal, where radiance abides, 
where thé extended waters are, where freedom dwells—on the third vault, in the 
third heaven of heaven (tripake iridive divali). TE. IX, 86, 27 d : trtiye prsthe adhi 
rocane divak with VI, 44, 23 cd divi rocanesu aitegt .... amrtam nigilham. 

ie Cf, VI, 23, 2; VII, 32, 14: VIL, ६3, 5. This is consequently where 
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the all-enclosing vault, the receptacle of the celestial essence,i7 of the “ primal 
ite”. Trita is also introduced as the exponent and original keeper of the 
heavenly Soma, and its archetypal distiller (IX, 102, 2-3)18. The story under- 
lying the hymn I, 105 is that Trita fell from his supernal abode into a pit (ie. 
into the structure of the atmospheric rejas) and became the Moon-bird 
straying in the sky (1; this is a very old evidence of the identification 
Soma = Moon), [The “ naturistic" explanation of that fall, can be inferred 
from allusions such as those of IX, 73 : the fermentation of soma (1) broke 
its enclosure The great Varuna had hidden that ocean (3c), the Asura 
made himself three heads to keep hold of it (10) : yet it was seized (3d, 
cf. 1d).] Unable to find his way back home to the supernal world of the 
Asuras, Trita is consumed with grief (I, 105, 7 cd, 8c) and invokes the devas 
to prevent lest the light fall from the sky, lest the felicitous Soma be lost (3). 
The devas help him, but only insofar as they, keep him amongst themselves. 
He acquiesces in his fate and helps the devas to found the new rta. Hence- 
forth he is their adherent, particularly of Indra: they will now use him to 
open up the path to Varuna’s brahman, which, being mortals, they do not 
see and cannot tread upon to the yonder end (15, 16). But Trita's fall has 
wrought a vast change and upheaval in the cosmos. The great primal rta has 


Indra’s, and the conquering Trita’s (see text below) exploits take place. In some 
of the later attempts at co-ordinating Indra with the highest deity Varuna (see 
further below) Indra is associated with Varuna parye divs (VII, 83, 5). 

1? Naturally enough, Varuna as the all-encompassing deity of heaven repre- 
sents also the other two which it contains; thus he is also Trita—before the fall, 
Trita the all-wise—VIII, 41, 6 ; Soma is Varuna, as well as Mitra IX, 77, 5 bc. 

18 Cf, trito bibhurti varupam (Soma as the essence of Varuna) samudre IX, 
95, 4 d. E 

"75 The Moon is born from Aditi, the grea Mother of Heaven (divas...mahi 
mata V, 47, Jab), and is "the powerful receptacle of the (heavenly) waters, the 
meu Bird” (uks@ samudro arusah suparmah 3a). When the Moon sets at sun- 
ri . stt. 1, 2) he returns “into the source of the primal father” ; passing beyond 
the horizon, he is hidden in the centre ofiheaven (pirvasya yonim pitur à vivese | 
madhye divo nihitah bránir a$mà vi cakrame rajasas...antau || 3b-d). Four carry him 
and provide his abode (4a: the four phases); ten suckle the child for its procession 
(4b: the ten days from the moon's reappearance to the full-moon night); three- 
fold (tridhdtavah) are his supernal cows (the three heavens: 4c). From him as 
King Soma descend the streams of the heavenly waters, but their supernal fulness 
is ever immovable : “ This is a beautiful saying, ye people, that the streams wander 
but the waters stand firm; the two who bear him (earth and sky, who bear him 
as vessel of soma for the sake of Indra/ cf. III, 46, 5) are different from the Mother 
(from the trans-cosmic Light-ocean, where he is unwaning) ; born in different places, 
(they are) twin sisters" (5). 

Further evidence of the myth of King Soma in Amdavasyé, op. cit. pp. 30f, 
345. 39%, 45. In connexion with the pafca@gnividy@ and the karman-samsdara 
doctrine : ॥ Mito! Psicologico, p. 3711. ý 

20 Cf. also IX, 86, 20 yatah pari kośān acikradat tritasya nama janayan 
(“ causing the essence of Trita to flow forth”, ajanayat = sasrje, as II, 19, 3c aja- 
nayat stiryant—of Indra—, and I, 32, 4c) madhu ksarat, 
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disappeared," another age, another cosmic order is taking its place (4, 5, 
6, 12). Agni has followed sui: in fcrsakirg his primal mansions and his 
allegiance to the Asuras. This event is described in the Agni hymn X, 124 
—a text particularly interesting in that it evidences the original import of 
the mythical conception of the victcry of the Devas over the Asuras as that 
of a substitution of the younger generation of cosmic deities to the older 
abiding beyond, the cosmos, though ruling also the latter. 

The first st. invokes Agni to come to the sacrifice and become the bearer 
of oblations, after having so long lair in darkness (jyok....dirgham tama 
G&ayisthak, d)—namely in the “belly 5f the Asura” (whence he sprang, see 
HI, 29, 14 d : asurasya jafhardt ; cf. 1. 54, 10 apam atisthad dharunahvaram 
tamo ‘niar vrtrasya jatharegu parveiah), of the sky as father Tvastr 
(I, 95, 2; X, 2, 72%, Agni replies “from the non-deva (ie. from the 
Asura) proceeding forth as a deva from the secret hiding-place and becoming 
manifest I go to (a new kind of) immortality—as, with ill-will forsaking him: 
the benevolent, of my own choice I go to join a foreign family (2). Perceiving 
the guest (the deity invited to the sacral ceremony) of another generation I 
traverse the many abodes of Tta : I wish good luck to my father the Asura, : 
(but as.to me) I proceed from the pact to which no sacrifice is offered (the 
realm of the Asuras) to that to whick is being offered sacrifice (the realm of the 
Devas). Many years I have passed in that (Asura-world); choosing Indra, 
I abandon the father (Indra’s and Agni’s father Varuna); Agni,28 Soma, 
Varuna fall (from their former dignity of supreme gods). Turning round 
(changing sides) I now help itis realm (4)24 Yonder Asuras have been 


91 kva rtam pürvyam gatam kas tac bibherti nittanak (4 cd) ; ami ye devah 
shina kad va tam kad anptem (5 a-t) 

2% Cf. L 141, 4ab pre yat pituk Faramin niyate pary à prksudho virudho 
damsu rohati; YI, 9, Sab vidheme te pereme janmann agne vidlidma stomair avare 
sadhasthe; VIII, 11, 7 d te vatso maro zdmat paramüc cit sadhasthat agne tvam 
Rimaya gira 

23 Le. the trans-cosmic Agni, the Asura Agni (cf. st. 2). 

24 Cf, X, 8, 7-8 another version cf Trita’s story : it is on Agni’s initiative that 
Trita in his pit, (vainly) claiming the atention of yonder Father, as he was wont 
of old, and craving assistance whiz encompassed between heaven and earth (—in 
the “pit” of the cosmos), declaring his kinship (with Agni), seizes the weapons 
(which belonged to the Father, cf. Tvast- as artificer of the vajra). Knowing the 
fatherly weapons, the Aptya, impelled by Indra (see below), conquered ; slay- 
ing the three-headed seven-rayed one, T-ita propelled forth the cows of Tvastra, 
Strangely enough, irimirdlhan saptarasmi is according to I, 146, 1 Agni himself. 
The only possible explanation seems tc be that the Tvastra (Vi$varüpa) of X, 8, 8 
is understood as the trans-cosmic sirongnold cf Agni (cf. III, 5, Sc pati nabha 
saptasirgzmam agnih) against which the cosmic Agni (cf. the pada bi of I, 146, 1 
'nünam agnim pitror upasthe) battles in alliance with Indra and Trita. Thus also 
the cosmic Soma is in feud with the trens-cosmic, see below. 

In the following st: it is no more T-ita impelled by Indra, but Indra himself 
who kills Vi$varüpa (see text, 06:7४): “The strong ruler Indra hurled down him 
who meant to wield the wide power (vested in) the cows of Vi$varüpa ; winning 
(them), he wrenched off the three heads 
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deprived of their mēyä; and if thou, O Varuna, desirest me, then separate, 
O King, the anrta from the rta?5 and come to the rule of my kingdom (5). 
This daylight, this indeed has been the beloved, this light, this wide atmos- 
phere : let us twain (Agni and Indra) strike Vitro: come forth, Sema, thou 
art now a libation and we adore thee with libation (6). The wise one 
(Varuna = Vitra) by his wisdom (kavitvé = mayaya@) fixed his body in the 
sky; but powerless Varuga suffered the waters to flow forth ; conferring 
happiness like brides, these white rivers soaringly carry forth'his (Varuna’s) 
colour (7). They take over his most excellent energy, (whereas) he (Indra) 
dominates them that are heady with self-power ; like subjects electing their 
king, full of fear they forsook Vrtra (9). The companion of those full of 
fear (Soma the companion of the waters)! they call the Hamsa, who abides 
in the friendship of the heavenly waters. The wise kavis have descrie 
Indra, who hastens towards the song of praise (10). : 
Both these texts bear witness to the notion that the reign of the devas 
was established through their possession of Soma. A constant feature of the 
many. versions of Indra’s conquering deed is that he drew his victorious 
strength from the draught of soma (which had been brought for him by the 
yena [I, 80, 2; III, 43, 7], or which, according to some of the alternative 
Versions, he had received from Trita, according to others, he had stolen from 
his father Tvastr®*). It is the possession of Soma that enables the Devas both 
to bring the cosmic realms under their sway and to storm the hypercosmic 
abodes of the Asuras?’ in order to obtain more soma—for this is their sus- 
tenance as Devas, the essence of their devatva, the entity owing to which they, 
who had originally been mortal (cf. I, 105, 10, AV. XI, 5, 19; IV, 11, 16), 
became immortal (cf. IX, 106 8d tvdm devéso amrtàya kar papuh ; and IX, 
53, 1028). At a later period, when “ Immortality " will be essentially distin- 





?5 (ria here in the sense of the trans-cosmic order (the purvyam riam of 
the Trita-hymn, which has abandoned the cosmos since the devas rule it), contrast- 
ed with rta as the cosmic order of the devas; thus according to AV. IX, 15, 23 
Aditi—mother of the Asuras and personification of the hypercosmic ocean—bestows 
qta but keeps an-zta. This trans-cosmic rta—the guhkyé vrata (cf. I, 163, 3; III, 
54, 5; X, 114, 2), contrasted with the cosmic rta, in V, 63, 7, is maintained by the 
pre-cosmi¢ dharman of the Asuras which renders their abode immovable : V, 72, 2. 

28 yaj jayathas tad ahar asya kame "méíoh piyiisam apibo girisihàm, tam te 
métd....mahah pitur dama asificad agre....tvastaram indro janusabhibhiyamusya 
somam apibac camitsu III, 48, 2, 4 cd.; tvastur grhe cpibat somam indrah Sata- 
dhanyam camvoh suiasya.. .kas te mitaram vidhavam acakrat IV, 18, 3 cd, 12a. 
Cf. also I, 61, Tab. According to IX, 106, 3 Indra seized as much Soma as he 
could hold and at the same time took hold of the vaira. 

27 Thus it is the Indra-like Soma—the Soma abscrbed by Indra—that is the 
Vrirakiller and destroyer of the fortresses (IX, 88, 4ab). Thus “the beautiful 
(Soma)! bears Indra’s name under which he slew all the Vrtras” (IX, 109, 14). 

28 The Rbhus (covertly referred to in X, 53, 10) have an important róle in 
the attainment of tha amrtatva by the devas, for it is they who made Tvasir’s 
soma-cup (the moon) into four (the four phases), thus providing half the sub 
stance for the devas to drink. Before that the whole moon was unwaning and 
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guished from indefinitely probnged life, thers will be specified as the relative 
" immortality of the devas”, a life incomparably longer and more intense than 
the human. There is plenty of eviderce to provide reply to the question what 
that exalting and magnifying agency oz the soma-draught was censed to con- 
sist in. We have seen that individual life, centred in the “ heart-ocean ", was - 
conceived to be a tiny coumerpart and pezrticde of the heavenly ocean of 
eternal all-life, whence it is Jerive-. In it attenuation to the exiguity ‘of 
individual existence the heavenly IZe-essencs is mortal—but the heart-ocean 
can be increased, its power can be intensified by an accretion of its essence. 
The draught of soma is abscrbed into the सव्वा. (VIII, 48, 4, 12, etc. ; cf. 
IX, 86, 21d ; I, 91, 18a; av3ta&—aántarnisEing—bhavá nah soma Sam hrde 
VIII, 79, 72°) and in it rouses Vzc?, awakens the keen wisdom (VI, 47, 3); 
the'essence of the immortal perietrates into the mortals (VIII, 48, 12) and 
increases their life (ibid. 4, 19), by acceedirg to them it carries them to the 
region where life is expandec (11). ie, to the luminous spheres where the 
Devas dwell in their amrtatva : ago sorsem amrté abhiimdganma jyotir 
avidéma devén (3). By arcther tara in tke formulation of the same idea, 
it is the nectar-wave which 2868 fram the heert-ocean and along the path of 
the soma-ray attains the amrtatva (IV, 58, 1); the streams of soma (styled 
gita in this hymn, soma being the “secret mez”, the ultimate essence of 
ghrta) flow forth from the Eeart-ocear havirg in their midst a golden reed?! 
(8). x 
invisible (cf. n. 19) ; but they krew its secret abece {vidvamsal padā guhyäni, 10c) 
andj with their axes did the work yenc deváso "mptatvam üna$uh (10d). 

४9 Cf. IV, 58, 11ab dhaman te “sc. ghytesya'=\somasya) vi$vam bhuvanam 
adhi Sritam antah samudrd hres antar Gnesi. X. 5, 1 ekah samudro dharuno rayi- 
nim asmad dhydo bhitrijanmd ti cast. 

Hence the songs inspired Ly Soma pour forth from the heart-ocean like the 
waters from the heavenly one: indráj sha arsSitasergi apah prerayam sagarasya 
budhndt X, 89, 4ab. Cf. IV, SE, 6 ab semyak sravanti sarito na dhenā antarhydà 
manasa puyamánah 

30 iyarli vücam IX, 95, 25. hinzu vücem matibhih kaviném IX, 97, 32d 
Thus Soma is the generator of Whough- (IX, 96. Ja), and, as vdco agríyz (IX, 62 
25a), vacam janayan (IX, 86, Sd), ezre vaco....gacchati (ibid. 12). But it was 
the ‘supernal Vic who out of .ove (zakgad....manaso venato vik, IX, 97, 22) 
produced Soma (\='Vena, above, p 284, anc n. 13) and gave it to the cosmos 
under the primal dispensation. ! 

$1 The vetasa hiranyaya i. the 'secret" -minimum-counterpart of the trans- 
cosmic immortal all-life, which abides n the heart. It is the "secret Prajapati 
according to AV. X, 7, 41 (wo eetasanz làranyazam tisthantant salile veda | sa vai 
guhyah prajapatih || ), the psychic aspect of the cosmic Skambha, of the world- 
pillar, in emitting whom his hypercosdic archeype, the father-Skambha, reversed 
his ancient position (yatra skaziekab pteajanayat purénam vyavartayat, ibid., 26ab) ; 
according to RV. I, 24, 7 only “he trenszosmic summit of the world-tree—cf. AV. 
ibid. st. 8cd—is kept upright 57 Varga in the bottomless, but below the bottom 
—the firmament—it was turned. upside down. Cf. the overturning of the hyper- 
cosmic well, above, note 3) Tk is th» “Golden Germ" of immortality that the 
transcendent father poured inc the cosmos (AV, ibid. st. 28: hiranyagarbham 
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This increase of the share of vital essence, communicated to the living 
individual through soma? and manifested in all his aspirations to and reali- 
zations of wider and greater forms of existence is called brahman, “ the entity 
of increase”. Its main manifestation is sacral speech, is the hymn? : ydvad 
brahma visthitam tavati vak (X, 114, 8d). In sacrifice, in all relations with 
superhuman powers, it is the internal counterpart and complement of the 
sacral soma-offering, putting the individual on a level with the higher being 
and thus making the connexion possible. It is co-essential with, and only 
a wider expansion of, the Zyus : hence it is eventually conceived, in a more 
general sense, as the secret and higher essence of life itself. 

Naturally Varuna is the original producer and donor of brahman for 
each and sundry ; brahmé krnoti varunak Y, 105, 15a. But under the present 
dispensation, all that is instrumental and operative ir. the endeavour of secur- 
ing “immortality ", of increasing and heightening life, comes under the caté- 
gory of brahman. Thus the process and arrangement of the yajña, which 
puts its participants on a level with the deity—apparently by the deity's de- 
scent as a guest to the place of sacrifice, but in the "true" and “ hidden” 
sense by the elevation of the performance, with its ritual ingredients and 
its human participants, to the plane of the deity—is drahman ; so is of course 
the soma (cf. EX, 71, 1d) and so is the sacral song. 

Thus it is the additional share of the life-essence, the brahman in the 
shape of the sacral soma-draught, that temporarily transforms men into devas, 
in achieving the highest assertion of individuality fclfils the supreme aspira- 
tion of the singer. of that age. 


.skambhas tad agre prasivicad dhiranyam loke antara). He is the “Flower of 
the Waters”, the psychic germ of immortal life, placed by maya (34) in such 
intimate proximity that one cannot lose it but cannot descry it either (32)—for it 
is hidden in the innermost heart. Cf. If Mifo Psicologico, pp. 314-320. For velasa = 
apam puspa cf. MS. iii, p. 38, 17— TS. V, 4, 4, 2. 

3? Cf. eg. IX, 71, l' cd harir.... nabhas paya upastire camvor brahma nir- 
nije; II, 12, 14 c yasya brahma vardhanam yasya somo; VIII, 37, 1 predam brahma 
vtraturyesy üvitha, cf. VIII, 89, 3; IX, 86, 41cd. 

33 Cf. eg. I, 62, 13; 75, 2; 80, 9. 

34 Late in the Rgvedic period the entity of the brahman was personified as 
Brhaspati or Brahmanaspati. (But even in post-Vedic texts the neuter essence 
is still discernible beneath the thin veneer of the personification : Brhaspati is the 
brahma of the gods: TS II, 2, 9, 1). For al! creation he has been produced forth 
by Tvastr, out of each Saman (II, 23, 17ab). He is naturally also identified with 
Tvastr as wielder of the soma-cup (II, 26, 3 cd, cf. X, 72, 2). From him, the Asuric 
one, the gods obtained their share of sacrifice (M, 23, 2). The factitious personi- 
fication admits in its looseness of free identification with any deity connected with 
the brahman—also with several of them at the same time; thus, in connection with 
the heavenly abode of the brahman, Br. may be identical indiscriminately with any 
of the three deities personifying the three concentric hezvenly spheres, ie. Varuna 
Mitra, and Pusan (I— Soma) : X, 98, 1ab 

It is from Varuna that the god Brahmán, the post-Vedic successor Brah 
manaspati, inherited the four-faced aspect (cf, caturanikak . varunah V, 48 
Sab), 
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Thus it is the additional share of that =ssence, obtained through the fall 
of Soma=Trita, that first mzde the Devas Into what they are. Soma=Trita, 
the fallen Asura, becomes the powerful anc power-giving, ally of the Devas 
and opens for them the path to Varuna's Srahman, which they as mortals 
cannot traverse, cannot evetr desery (I, 10, 15-16). This latter aspect— 
that of the conquering hero—gained pre-eminence over the former and to a 
large extent superseded it when the worshD of Indra became progressively 
dominant in tHe religion of the Aryans of India. Simultaneously the figure 
of Indra substituted itself to ite figure of Trita in the versions of the exploit 
originally attributed to the later. Often they appear closely associated in the 
common deed. . i 

To a very different exter the worship of the conquering hero marked its 
influence in the Indian and in-the Iranian rehgious developments. At a certain 
period during the progress cf conquest of the Indo-Iranian tribes the idea 

of the attainment of light ard life through a victorious storming of heaven 
appears to have prevailed over the ancient Wea of their reception as a divine 
gift from the heavenly Asuras. The Avesta has equally its Verethraghna 
and its Thraetaona. But here these ancien- figures, two aspects of one con- 
ception, are again half-effaced in the Asu-a-worship, which maintained its 
dominance. In India the svbsticution of the deva-worship is already very 
largely carried thróugh in the RV. The termination of this process is found 
in the later period of the Bráaraanas, where the Asuras are degraded through- 
out to the rank of demons, ci hostile anti-Gvine entities. The tansvaluation 
of the very motive of the original fall of Tria into that of a victory of Trita 
over the encompassing Asura—and the consequent fusion of the two salient 
episodes of the Trita-legend?i—belong to an early phase of this process, to 
the phase which witnesses tb» successful ascent of Indra as Vrtrahan, con- 
temporaneous with that of Verethraghna in fran. But the unconditional glori- 
fication of this feat, such as :t characterizes the classical age of the RV; pre- 
supposes its adaptation to the moral standards of this age, necessitating seve- 
ral ‘mythological adjustments ,To begin with, the immense ascendancy’ of 
King Varuna is as yet undisputed (only comparatively later texts such as IV, 
42 make the daring attempt to: put the new deity Indra into a competition 
with Varuna; some attempts at co-ordinat=ng the two deities are made by 
mere assertion and without tndertaking any actual comparison of values, as 
in IV, 41, 399). Thus to juszi£y the glorification of Indra’s main exploit the 
expedient was adopted of dissociating the vanquished Asuric power from the 
supreme Asuric deity. In the mythological construction the vanquished 





35 Apart frorfi isolated dosuments like I, 105, providing a connected narration, 
the partly superseded motif of Trita’s fall percists, detached fronr its context and 
obscured in its meaning, in a variety of legends in later texts. 

38 Cf. also eg. I, 17. Ober cases where this syncretism is tentatively justi- 
fied as an equal appreciation oi contrasting dizine qualities: VIT. 82, where how- 
ever st. 3 quite unaccountably puts together the two modes of disclosing the waters 
and dispensing soma ; VII, 83, € ; VI, 68, 3; etr, 
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" encompasser " Virtra has accordingly been separated from the heavenly En- 
compasser Varuna, although their common basic characteristic is not effaced, 
and even plainly persists in their Vedic names. Important supplementary 
evidence that Varuna was originally identical with the heavenly encompasser 
and keeper of the light-waters, from whom the essence of life and light was 
wrested by his son the conquering hero, is furnished by frequent quite unequi- 
vocal allusions to this fact which are yet extant in several Rvedic hymns.** 


(To be Continued.) 


37 Some instances above. The parallelism with the ancient Greek myths of 
Ouranos, Kronos and Zeus (succession to the world-rule of a new generation of 
gods through the parricidal deed of their chief) suggests that this feature goes back 
to a common Aryan patrimony of notions and was probably due to the prevailing, 
at a certain period of the common past, of a naturistic hero-worship as against the 
worship of the heavenly all-father taken over from the pre-Aryan Indo-Aegean 
culture by the invading Áryans and then modified by them. 

Correspondence appears even in details: thus Ouranos, knowing that his son 
will kill him, prevents his progeny from being born by keeping it back in the womb 
of Gé ; Indra's mother keeps him for many years in her womb until he breaks his 
way through her flank aud kills his father (IV, 18), 


MISCELLANEA 


THE THREE MOST PROMINENT PLACES OF SUN- WORSHIP 
IN ANCIENT INDIA. 
According to Bhavisya-puraya Y, 72, 4-6 th= three places of Sun-worship in 
Jambu-dvipa are Mundira, Kalapriya and Mitravana, and it is only at Sámbapura 


(in Mitravana) that the Sun resides permanently: But in Bhavigya-p, I, 129, 
A6b-17a, the Sun, ‘speaking of Mitravzna, says: 


‘sannidhyam mama pürvāhņe sutire draksyate janah | 
kalapriye ca madhyaane' parzhne c&tra nityagah | | 


* People will ever see my proximity at Sutira in the forenoon, at Kalapriya at mid- 
day, and here in the afternoon.’ Thus in Biavisyz p. I, 129, 16b-17a the names of 
the three places of the Sun are given as Satira, Külapriya and Mitravana, In 
Varaha-p. 177, in which the story of Samba’s penance for the Sun's favour in order 
to get rid of leprosy caused by Fargna’s curse? hzs been narrated briefly with the 


1  sthánani trini devasya cvipe'smin Shaska-asya tu | 
pürvam indravanam (v. 1.‘ mitrabalzm’ ani‘ mitravanam ° for ' indravanam °’) 
nama tathi mundiram ucyate | | 
kilapriyam (v. 1. ‘kolapryam’) trfiyam tu trişu lokesu viSrutam | 
tathanyad-api te vacmi yat puri Erahmaaoditam | | 
candrabhága-tate namna puram yar sámbc-samjriitam | 
dvipe’smifi-chasvatam sthēnam yatra süryesya nityatà | | 
E P Though the reading 'indravansmv' occurs in the body of the text of our printed 
edition as well as in the Ms of the Skavisya->. desccibed by AUFRECHT in his Bodleian 
Catalogue (p. 31, foot-note 6), the reading ' mitrazanam' is undoubtedly the correct 
one; because the name ‘Mitravanem’ has been mentioned in a large number of 
verses in the Bhavisya-p., whereas there is no secend mention of 'Indravana' any- 
where in the whole Purina. Moreover, Skenda-p. VII (Prabhasa-khanda), i (Pra- 
bhasa-ksetra-mahatmya), 110, 2b-3a, which reproduces the verse 'sthánani  trimi 
devasya etc. of the Bhasvisya-b. -eads ' mitrayanam’ and not *indravanam' ; and 
in the Samba-p, the name of the place is given as Mitravana' in all cases. 

AUFRECHT’S Ms of the Bhaviswc-p. reads ‘rundaram’ for ‘mundiram’ (see 

x-4 Bodleian Catalogue, p. 31, foot-no:e 6). But the evidence of the Skenda-p. (VII, 
i. 100, 3a and 139, 112) and the Sämba-p. (43, 42 and 53) shows that the reading 
* mundiram ’ is the correct one. ' 

For the name ‘ Kálapriya' se» Aurrecut’s Ms of the Bhavisya-p., Varüha-p. 
177, 52, Skanda-p. VII, i, 139, Wk, and Bravisya». I, 129, 17a. 

2 In Varaha-p. chap. 177 the stcry of Samba has been given, with certain in- 
novations, as follows : _ 

Once Narada saw Krena at Dvaves4 ard told nim that all his 16000 wives were 
enamoured of Samba for his physical beauty, and at this fact used to be discussed 
by the gods in Brahma-loka. In order to be corvinced of the truth of Narada’s 
allegation Krsna called Samba before his wives anc saw with his own eyes the men- 
tal agitation his wives had at the sight of Sana. Krma was ashamed of his 
wives’ conduct, and decried female narire as being unscrupulously passionate. With 
the intention of making Samba ar object df Krgsa’s curse, Narada said that this 
guilt was certainly-not one-sided but was equally shared by Samba who used to en- 
courage Krsna's wives in their sexual passion. and that even the residents of Satya- 
loka were of opinion that Krena’s wives were cocupted by Samba. Narada even 
advised Krsna to forsake Samba. Consequently, Krsna cursed Samba to be deform- 
ed, and in a, moment Samba became an ugly lepe. As a remedy Narada advised 
Samba to go to Udayicala and worslEp the rising Sun there in the forenoon. He 
also assured Samba on a ' Bhavicyat-burüza' would come into being on the basis 
of Sümba's ‘words (vada) and thar this Purina vould always be read by Nürada 
himself before Brahma in Brahma-loke and declared by Sumantu wl Manu in the 
world ‘of mortals, But as the dsebed Samba mtimated his inability to go to 


rakå 


Udayácala (which evidently was sĒuated at a much greater distance from Dva 
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mention of the ' Bhevisyat-purdya’ as the source, Samba is said to have established 
three images of the Sun—one on the Udayacala, another, named Kalapriya, on the 
south of the Yamuna, and the third, named Miilasthana, on the Astamanàcala.? 
So, from the Verüha-p. we get the names of the three places of Sun-worship as 
Udayacala, Kalapriya and Milasthana. According to Skanda-p. VII, i, 139, 11-12a 
the Sun resided in the morning at Gafhga-sagara-sahgama as Mundirasvamin ; at 
mid-day he resorted to the bank of the Yamuna a3 Kalapriya ; and in the evening 
he remained on the bank of the Candrabhagá as Mülasthana. So, the Skanda-p. 
gives the names of the three places of the Sun as Mundira, Kalapriya and Müla- 
sthdna. 

As regards the position of these places, the Bhavisye and the Skanda-p. say 
that the Sun was close to Sutira (or Mundira according to the Skanda-p.) in the 
morning to Külapriya at mid-day, and to Mitravana (or Mülasthana according 
to the Skanda-p.) in the afternoon, The Varaha-p. also contains clear references 
to the belief that the greatest benefit was derived by worshipping the rising Sun on 
the Udayacala, the mid-day Sun at Khlapriya, and the setting Sun at Mülasthàna." 
Hence it is evident that Mundira, Sutira and Udayacala were situated in the eastern 





than Mathura) Narada asked him to go to Mathura and worship the Sun after tak- 
ing his bath in the Yamuna, so that Samba might derive the benefits of worshipping 
the Sun in the morning on the Udayácala, at mid-day, and in the evening. Samba 
did so and was cured of his disease. He asked the Sun about the Purina declared 
by the latter (cf. ravim papracchal dharmatma puragam süryabbasitam), made the 
' Bhavisyat-purana’ new (? bhavisyat-purágam iti khyatam krtva punar-navam), 
and established three images of the Sun,—one on the Udayacala, another, named 
Kalapriya, on the south of the Yamuna, and the thirc, named Milasthina, on the 
Astamanacala. Samba also established another image of the Sun, named Samba- 
pura, at Mathura. 

3 Sambal sürya-pratistham ca kärayämāsa tattvavit | | 

udayácale ca samérito yamunäväś-ca ine | 

madhye kälapriyam devam madhyahne sthapya cottamam | | 

mülasthánam tatah pa$caád-astamanacale ravim | 

sthdpya trimürtim sambas-tu ..............-.-. | 
verses 51 b-53. 

* The use of the names ‘Kalapriya’ and 'Mülasthüna' for the image of the 
Sun situated on the south of the Yamuna and that on the Astamanacala respectively, 
need not confuse us, These names for the images must have been derived from the 
names of the places at which these images were situated. Similar instances of the 
use of place-names for those of the images are found in Varüha-p. 177, 54-56 (in 
which Sambapura is mentioned as the name of an imege of the Sun at Mathura), 
and Samba-p. 43, 39-41 (in which *Mumdira' is said to be a name of the Sun's 
image established by Manus in tha Sun's penance-orest on the shore of the 
salt-ocean). 

5  mundira-sváminam prátar-gangá-ságara-sangame | 

kalapriyam tu madhyahne yamuna-tiram aéri-am | | 
mülasthinam cástamane candrabháüga-tate sthitam | 
8 See Bhavisya-p. I, 129, 16b-17a cited above, and Skanda-p, VII, i, 139, 11-12a 
cited in foot-note 5. 
7 Cf. Vaerühe-p. 177, 36-38a— 
yathodayacale devam. ürüdhya labhate phelam | 
mathurüyàm tatha gatva gat-sürye labhate phalam | | 
madhyáhne ca tatha devam phala--priyam 
mathurüyám ca madhyühne madhyamdina-ravau tatha | | 
astam gate tatha devam sadyo rájya-phalarn bhavet | 
Í mathurayam tatha punyam udayastam rc apn | 
(Did the third line originally read as ' madhyahne ca yatha devam kila-priyam 
akalmasam ' ?) 
See also Variha-p. 177, 31-32— 
simba samba mahabaho ému jambavati-suta | . 
udayücale ca pirvahne udyantam tu vibhávasum | | 
narhaskuru yathinvayam vedopanisadadibhih | 
tvayoditam ravih érutvà tustim yasyati n&nyathá | | 

Cf. also Varaha-p. 177, 52-53 cited in foot-note 3. 
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part of India, Kilapriya in the middle, and Mitravana and Mülasthana in its 
western part. Now, Miilasthina ({mean‘ng literaly ‘original place’), which is said 
in the Skanda-p. (VII, i, 139, 12a) to have seen s&uated on the bank of the Candra- 
bhāgā and ig the Padma-b. to have been th» abod= of Samba, must be another name 
for Mitravana (in the Panjab) which is said to be the 'adya-sthüna' (original 
place) of the Sun in a number ot places both in the Bhavisya and the Sümba-p. ; 
and Kalapriya was evidently situeted on the soufiern bank of the Yamuna, as the 
Varáha and the Skande-b. show. So, the quesions, which remain to be solved, 
are whether Mundira, Sutira and Udayacale are identical, and where these places are 
to be located. ; 

We have already seen that in its two! Ests of the names of the three prominent 
places of Sun-worship in Jambu-cvipa the Bhavizya-p. mentions ‘Mundira’ in the 
one (viz., I, 72, 4) but replaces it by ' Sutra’ in ihe other (viz, I, 129, 16b). So, 
according to the Bhavisya-p, Murdira and Sutira are identical. This identification 
is supported by the Samjba-p. (chaps. 42-4६) which informs us that the ‘beautiful’ 
(ramya) penance-forest of the Sim (in Orissa) vas situated on the ‘shore’ (tira) 
of the salt-ocean- (lavanodadhi), taat the अंशा of the rising Sun there was deemed 
highly meritorious and that the Sun's image, which was established there by 
Manus, was given a name ‘Mundira.’? So, Suara (literally meaning ‘beautiful 
shore’) must be another name for Mundira. whick, again, must be very close to, or 
even identical with, Konarka situated on the seash=re very close to the river Candra- 
bhaga (a branch of the river Prici in Onssa). In the Sāmba-p. (chaps. 42-43) 
the Sun's penance-forest on the sea-shore (या Orissa) has been called Sürya-kànana, 
Ravi-ksetra, Sürya-ksetra and 890 Mitravana (Hough only once)!9; and in the 
Kapila-semhita Konarka has been callec ‘Maitreya Vana’ and Ravi-ksetra!t ; and 
in Brahma-p., chaps. 28-32 Mitrevana, situated «n the bank of the Candrabhagà, 
has been identified with Konarka in Oise. : 

By its mention that in the morning the Sun remained at Ganga-sagara-saftigama 
as Mundira-svamin, the Skanda-p. (VII, i, 139, 11) appears to disprove the above 
identification of Mundira with the Sun's perance-fcrest (called Mitravana) in Orissa, 
because the word ‘ gahgá-ságara-saàgama is generally used to mean the place where 
the Bhigirathi falls into the sea. But the Buavisye-p. (I. 55. 24-30) which mentions 
Gaügadvüra, Ganga-sigara, Kalap-iya, Mitravana and Mumdira-svamin!? in its not 
7 exhaustive list of different holy places and -ivers <> be named during the bathing of 
the Sun's image in its annual worship, shows clearly that Mundira-svàmin and Gaügá- 
ságara (the mouth of the Bhügira-hi) do not refer to the same place. So, the word 
' gahga-sügara-saftgama ', as occuring in Skenda-¢- VIT, i, 139, 11, should be taken 
to mean the place where the river Candrabhüga: (a branch of the river Práci in 
Orissa) falla into the sea, because in the Puranas all rivers which flow inta the sea 
are called ‘Ganga, Or, it may mean the month of the Sürya-gaügà, which is 


8$ Varaha-p. 177, 52. Skanda-p. VII, i, 139, 11. 
9 See Samba-p. 43, 40-41— í — 
tato nama prakurvaatii samp-ahrsta:taniiruhah | 
anena munditüh sarve tena mundita. ucyate || NN 
atha krtürtha-samjüzs-ca rBgamajfiai- udahy i 
mundi pramardane पाचा) sanjñäyän ca aR 
prakargüd-ardayed-yena,tena nuņdira ucyate | 
AIR 43, 53-548«- eia 
eka miirtir-dvidha k-tvà bhütalesv-ezatárità | 
pratyüse caiva munciram ve »a$yanéi narah sakrt | | 
na kadácid-bhayam 3cko rogzs-tesáàm prapadyate | 
10 Sámba-p. ros 
11 ASB Ms (No. 311), chaps. 6. ] i = 
12 Bhavisya-p. I, 55, 27a reads “Sundira-svaminam’, but this reading is ob- 
viously a mistake for ‘mundira-sweminam.’ See also Bhavisya-p. I, 189, 23-26. 
18 sarvah punyah sarasvatyah sarva gangak samudragah " हि 
'  Markandeya-p. 57, 305; Vayu-p. 45, 1068 (v. 1. sarasvatyah); etc. 
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mentioned in the Kapila-samhita as one of the holy rivers in Arka-Ksetra. In the 
Padma p. (Patilakh., chaps. 19 and 21-22) there is mention of a Ganga-sagara- 
sangama near Purusottama-Ksetra (modern Puri). 

As regards Udaydcala, we are not absolutely sure whether it is the ‘same as the 
Udaya-giri in Orissa; because, in his Kathasaritsagara Somadeva mentions an Uda- 
yadri, the abode of Siddhas (siddha-ksetra), as situated much farther east from 
Paundravardhana (most probably beyond Kámarüpa),; and, in its description of 
Kürma-samsthüna, the Mirkandeya-p. mentions Paundra, Pragjyotisa, Lauhitya, 
Udayacala etc. as situated in the mouth of the Kürma. But the Kalika-p, which 
names the holy places, mountains, rivers, lakes and pools in and about Kamarüpa, 
including the Ravi-ksetra (Sun's place)!5 lying between the river Sumadanü 
on the west and the Brahma-ksetra on the east and containing a temple of the Sun, 
‘ig silent about any Udayacala in or near Kamariipa, although it mentions a moun- 
tain called Sandhyácala of that locality. So, the Udayacala of the Varüha-p. is 
most probably the same as the Udayagiri in Orissa 


The great popularity of the story of Samba as the antiquated founder of-the 
Sun-temple and the Sun’s image at Mitravana (in the Panjab) tempted the people 
of different part of India to ccnnect, their own Sun-temples and Sun-images with 
Samba as the founder. Thus, in Skanda-p, VII, i, 100 it is said that Samba esta- 
blished an image of the Sun, named Sambaditya, in Prabhása-ksetra, and that the 
place at which this image was established was called Sambapura; according to 
Skanda-p. VII, i, 139, 22 the Sun was called Simba at Vardhamana (vardhamáne 
ca sambakhyam) ; in the Brahma-p. the Sun's image, called Kopaditya, at Konarka 
is said to have been established by Simba; and so on. It is for this reason that 
in Skenda-p. VII, i, 100 the third important place, except Mitravana and Mundira, 
of Sun-worship in Jambu-dvipa is called Sámbapura, the place of Sambáditya, in 
Prabhasa-ksetra, and not Kalapriya. 

The names of Mundira, Kalapriya and Mitravana (in the Panjab) as promi- 
nent places of Sun-worship were known to the original author of the Sümba-p. as 
well as to the interpolator of chaps. 42-43,19 but the latter was so anxious for add- 
ing to the importance of Mitravana in Orissa that he eliminated the lines 


1*4 Kathasaritsigara (NSP ed.), pp. 67-69. The Vidüsaka, who went to the 
Udayadri successively through Tamralipta, Karkotaka and Paundravardhana in 
search of the Vidyádhari princess named Bhadra, is said to have travelled over 60 
yojanas of difficult (durgama) country, crossed the Sitoda, a river that cannot be 
crossed by mortals (Sitodam alaüghyárh manusairnadim) and reached the vicinity 
of the mountain of the rising sun (udayadri). We must not forget that the Katha- 
savitsGgara is a book of fables, 

15  Kalika-p. (Vangavasi ed.), 78, 42-58. 

16 Cf, Samba-p. 26, 14— 

, Sünnidhyam mama pürvàhne udite draksyate janah | 
kálityaye ca madhyahne sayahne cátra nityasah | | 
which ig the distorted form of the original verse *sánnidhyam mama pirvahne sutire 
draksyate janah’ etc. retained in Bhavisya-p. I, 129, 16b-17a 
Cf, also Sámba-p. 43, 36b-37a— 
sthápayitvà ravim bhaktyà trih sthanesu surottamah | 
nivrttim yanti sukrto deva-küryártha-tatparáh| | 
Samba-p. 43, 50b—yam yam kriyam samárabhet sürya-kgetregu mánavah | 
etc. (note the plural number in ‘ siirya-ksetregu ') 

And Sümpba-p. 43, 53b-56a— 

pratyüse caiva mundiram ye pa$yanti narah sakrt | 
dàcid-bhayam Soko rogas-tesàm pra e [| 

kalahrt-kala-kritya ca madhyáhne ye tv-aveksakah || . 

tegáüm eva sukodarko hy-acirenaiva jàyate | | 

sambakrte pure bhanuh sáyahne yair-udiksitah | 

sadyah prapadyate tesam dharmartha-küáma-sadhanam | | 

I shall show in æ separate paper that ‘the present Samba-p.'is not'a unified work 
but consists of units written in different times and climes 

i2 
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sthdnani trini devasye dvice’smin L^üskarasya tu | 

pürvamr mitravanam néma tatha mamdiram ucyate | 

kalapriyam trtiyam -u tris okesu viérutam | | 
from chap. 3 and distorted those originel zerses of the Sümba-p. which contained, 
or referred to, the names of thes prominent pleres of Sun-worship, in order that 
Mitravana in Orissa might be, regarded 33 the arly sacred place of the ,Sun. 


R. C. HAZRA 





: "A NOTE ON THE AJIVIKA SECT” 


In my previous articles on tae." Avika Sezt—a New Interpretation "t I had 
observed to the effect that the Ajivika school was an independent school of thought 
like any other contemporary indigenous scmwol. It did not burst into existence all 
of a sudden, though it ‘received recognitor only -hrough Goéülaka. In the articles 
above-referred to I had tried io drove hct the Dre-Paninian Ekadandins were the 
prototypes of these Ajivikas2 
' The principles of this schoo! were berrowec by them from other systems as 
they suited their purpose and saciefied ihair needs, Any old tenet was given up 
and any new was introduced according as it serzed their central object of eating, 
drinking and making merry. Thus there was rothing like a permanent element 
which could be identified with this school As the school found an able 
exponent in the person of Gola, it achieved a little importance of a somewhat 
rival school in the days of Budcha and Llahávza. 

The origin of the mistakes connecting this school with the old Jaina school of 
Par$vanatha’s times or with the Digambara Jaina school is to be found in the well- 
known statement of HOERNLES who, failed. I humbly think, to understand the real 
meaning of the commentaries of Abhayedeva on zhe Bhagavati* and Silánka on the 
Sütrakrtünga.s | The Jaina Churca of Parcvan&fizs times suffered, no doubt, from 
lack of discipline as compared vith that of Mrhàvira's times? The Cürnpiküra's 
word ' pásávaccijja" which is used'to cerote ih: six 'disacaras' who joined Gosa- 
laka does not eyen in its broadest sense -ndicate that GoS&ilaka had drawn all his 
followers from the degenerate Jana sckool of Pargvanatha’s age or that the ‘Aji 
vika” was only a new name given by GoSalaka 20 the comparatively corrupt Jaina 
school of Parvanatha, What is simpy anc correctly meant by Cumikdra’s 
word is that six followers of Par&axitha had proved infidels and joined 
Goéalaka It means nothing more then the. The Ajivika school provided 
shelter to such religious fugitives am? the; formed a major portion of 
it. The genesis of the second , misak> is to be detected in the wrong 
interpretation of Silinka’s commentary. The commentators are usually the reliable 

. custodians of traditions. It is unsafe, almest always, to try to invalidate their state- 


4 
» 


ments especially when tradition is concerted. So here we have to read between . 


the lines. Even to a man of only ordinary intellect, zhe identification of the Ajivika 
school with the Digambara schocl will no: appecl, looking from a simple fact, that 
the Ajivikas existed in the days oi MaEavira while Digambaras did not, as the 
schism, we know, took place later. So tha only course left open to us is to take 
—  ———ÓàósÀ renee 4 


Bháratiya Vidyé (EnglisL), Vol 0, 2; Vol. III, 1. 
Bharatiya Vidya हर ad ‘VoL ITY, 1; p. 59. ' 


ERE, Vol 
Bhagavati Sütra (Agamodaya Sarmıti Ecition), Third part, p. 659 


Bharatiya Vidya, Vol. II, 1; p ET 
Muni KALYANAVIJAYA, 'Apnanán Frabhrte, Jaina Yuga (v.s. 1982, Kartike) 
Bhagavati Sütra, loc. cit. 8 See fn. 5, above. 
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the statement of Silanka, identifying the Ajivikas with the Digambaras and vice 
versa, only in a figurative sense which is clearly this that they both were lower 
forms of asceticism according to orthodox Silahka, because to an ordinary student 
of religious systems it is abundantly manifest that there is not the least commort 
ground excepting one stated above between the Ajivika schoól and the Digambara 
school. 


A. S. GOPANI 


AIKSVAKU DYNASTY 


My brother, P. V. RAMANUJASWAMI, M.A., Director, Sri Venkatesvara Orien- 
tal Institwte, Tirupati, has recently drawn my attention to a paper on the Pre- 
Mahabharata Solar Dynasty written by Prof. D. R. MANKAD, M.A., and published 
in the ‘ Bharatiya Vidya’, Bombay, for May 1942. As I was interested in, the 
subject, being engaged in the study of the Puranas for over 30 years, he was kind 
enough to write to the publisher and procure for me a reprint of the paper. The 
paper is an interesting one and the author seems to have been engaged in the 
study of the Puranas and allied literature like me. In his article he refers to a 
work, Chronology of Ancient India, by Dr. Sita Nath PRADHAN who seems to be 
a co-worker in the same field. 

I have been studying and making researches in the Puranas since 1910. For 
airiving at satisfactory results, I had often to take up the study ofi the Vedas and 
the Avesta and later the Pali and the Magadhi literature. I found from my ex- 
perience that the study of the original texts alone will help one in one’s researches 
and not the commentaries or the translations. I strongly believe that the latter 
are more misleading than helpful. Although I take interest in them, both Epigraphy 
and Archaeology have been of no help to me since my labours were mainly confined 
to the [period ending with 300 A.D. My aim has been to present a true History of 
Ancient India derived from Indian sources. I firmly believe that to write another 
History of India along the well-trodden lines, like the one projected by the Bharatiya 
Ttihasa Mandali, Benares, is sheer waste of time, energy and money. 

In the first place, it may be asserted that tha Puranas and the Upe-Puranas 
(eighteen each) are not mainly concerned with History and Geography. I have 
dealt at length about their evolution in my small book on Bhtitas. It shows that 
they were from the beginning intended as religious works. Their avowed object 
is to explain the merits of religious observances and ceremonies, such as dünam, 
vratam, yatras to ksetras and tirthas, etc. They are practically the manuals of 
the priestly class. This class was clever enough greatly to enhance the authority 
of these works by introducing into them an ancient work of historical nature by 
Xqsna Páráéara, the holy Vyasa. The early Purdnas are greatly enlarged editions 
of that ancient work, the nucleus of highly historical value by the holy Vyasa, which 
went by the name of the Purane-samhitd. This accounts for the fact that all the 
Pumas are attributed to the holy Vyasa. An authentic account of the Pinna- 
samhité is found in two Puránas. As it consists of only a few stanzas, I re-produce 
it here for the benefit of the readers. . 


सूत उवाच---अस्मिन्‌ युगे तदा व्यासः पाराशर्यः परन्तप । 
द्वेपायन इति ख्यातो विष्णोरंशः सनातन: ॥ ११ ॥ 
बह्मणा चोदितः सो5स्मिन्‌ वेदं व्यस्तुं प्रचक्रमे । 
अथ शिष्यान्‌ स जग्राह चतुरो वेदकारणात्‌ ॥ १२ ॥ 


* * म्ह »* * 
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इतिहासपुराणस्य कन्पवाक्यस्य चैवहि: . ह H 


मां-चैव प्रतिंजप्राह भगवानीश्वरः ME 
+ ` * * | ओं ५ * j 
आख्यनिश्चाप्युपाल्यनैर्गाधासिः कल्पजोक्तिमि: । | 
. पुराणसंहितां चक्रे पुराणार्थविद्ञारद: ॥ २१ ॥ np. ल 
^ (Vayu P. I. ix. 11—21 E * È 
Brahminda P. L xxxiv. 11—21. n . 
‘gaa कृत्वा मयाप्युक्तं पुराणमषिसत्तमः f 
आत्रेयः सुमतिर्धीमान्‌ काश्यपो THAT ॥ ५५ ॥ 
भारद्वाजोऽसिवार्चाश्च वासिष्टो मित्रयुश्च ड्‌: । 
सावर्णिः सोमदत्तश्च सुशर्मा शांशपायनः 1 ५३ ॥ 
एते Gren भम प्रोक्ताः पुराणेषु दृदबत5द । " 
` नरिमिस्तेत्र gaa: संहिताः पुनरेव हे ॥ ५७। ` 
BIT: संहिताकर्ता re: STIR । s 
मामिका च चतुर्थी स्याचतल्ो ue ( E )संहिताः ॥ ५८ ॥ 
सर्वास्ता हि चतुष्पादाः सर्वाश्चैकार्थचाच्क्रिः 1 
पाठान्तरे प्रथग्मूता वेदशाखा यथा तथ ॥ ५९ ॥ 
चतुःसाहस्तिकाः सब शांशपायन्किसृते। 
लौमहर्षणिका मूला नतः काइयपिका परा ॥ ६० ॥ i "V 
सावर्णिका तृतीया स्व ऋजुवाक्यार्यमण्डिला । £i 
? शांशपायनिका चान्या नोदनार्थविभूषिता ॥ ६१ ॥ ` 


(Vayu P. 1, Ixi. 55—61. 
Brahmända P. L xxxv. 63—69.) 


These stanzas supply us with a vivid desciption of the Purdne-samhita it 


` is divided into four pádas and 2xtends to 4,009 Slokas. Elsewhere we find the 


names of the püdas recorded. They are: 1. Frakriyüpadd 2. Anusangapida 3, : 


Upedghatapida and 4. Upasamhzrapade. The fist pada, which consists of about 
300 Slokas, supplies us with a description of the creation of the Universe, The 
second: pada, which is bgger and contains about 1,600 © §lokas, 
narrates the history of The dynasties of , the: kings and gis 
of the early Manvantaras The major portion of this pada (about 1,000 
Slokas) is-concerned with a descr-ption of the wald as known to the ancient peo- 
ple of ‘our country. The third sada, which extends to about 2,600 Slokas and 
which is the largest, records the history of the Vaivasvata-Manvaritara with ela- 
borate description of the ‘ancient Indian tribes and of the complicated genealogies 
of the dynasties of kings-and rsis "An appendix to this pada continues the dynas- 


, ties down to 300 AD., and it is very important to history. The last and fourth 


pada, which is also the shortest sonsisting of only 125 80785, gives an account of 
the destruction .of the Universe or pralcya,* TEere were four recensions of the 
Samhita, those of Süta and his three disciples. "Three of them were in the nar- 
rative form and the remaining ore was in the form of a dialogue. The latter is 


the Sarhéapayanika-sarnhita à N 


The holy Vyasa composed his Purüna-sahhi£z at the time of the Great Bha- 
rata Battle (c. 1945 B.c.). Sita Lomehargana marrared his recension of it to the 


- sadasyas assembled at'the sativa {a kind of sacrifice) performed at the time when- 


Adhisimakysna, the great-grandsoa of Janamejaya, was reigning at Hastinapura 


Y 


a 
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Three of Süta's disciples had their own recensions. An appendix was added later 
on bringing the chronology down to 300 A.D., which goes by the name of the 
Bkavisyadrüjünukathana, This is-Mr. PARGITER'S Dynasties’ of, the Kali Age, 

‘The Purana-samhita in any of its recensions is not in existences at present, 
My ‘main object all these ‘years has been to restore it from the Puranas I am 
glad to announce that after a’ labour of ‘30 years my attempt has been crowned 
with success, and that I have been able to recover the lost Purüma-samhitü. It is 
no exaggeration if I say that in the Saiitd, our country possesses a chronological 
account of all the dynasties from the dawn of history down to 300 Ap. It is 
free from’ superhuman accounts and superstitious beliefs. The Purána-samhitü is 
the end and aim of the textual criticism of the Puranas and its recovery puts a 
stop to further comparison of the different texts. The different recensions of the 
Samhita itself have no material effect on the contents thereof. Comparison with 
the historical allusions in the Vedic, Kalpa and Avesta literature shows that the 
account of the Purdna-semhité id genuine and based on actual facts. 

In the light of the Purama-samhità, the value of the different Purágas hag to 
be assessed differently. Some Puranas, like the Agni, the Garuda, the Bhavisya 
and the Brahmevaivarta, have no historical matter in them and are only Puranas 
in name. They are a slur on the Purgpas. Others like the Visnu, the Bhagavata, 
the Markandeya, and the Vàmana are cognizant of the Samhit@ and incorporate 
it partly in them. The rest which are very old, like the Vayu, the Brahmdnda 
and the Matsya contain the Semhita in them, either wholly or partially. 
It is these Puranas that helped me in the task of recovering the Samhita. 
Of these the Vayu-purüna is the oldest and most valuable, The study of the Ma- 
hübhárata and the Hariuamsa is essential for a student of the Puranas. 

The Puréna-samhita records various Rsi and royal dynasties and they are 
more than fifty in number. A careful scrutiny of these dynasties revealed to me 
that the period from the beginning of history recorded in the Samhita to the time 
of the Great Bharata Battle extended to 50 generations and nothing more. 

The text of the Purdnas, as it stands now, is hopelessly corrupt in some pla- 
ces. So in the case of some families we find that the different branches are linked 
to one another and a long dynastic list is made out in the place of several short 
ones, parallel to each other. I may cite the Paficala dynasty as an'instance. Here 
the five separate contemporary dynasties are linked together, one to another and 
that too, in the reverse order and the long genealogy thus arrived at is again linked 
to the Paurava dynasty with the result that the latter dynasty appears to extend 
to nearly 120 generations. In my book, The History of the Paficala (Vedic Period), 
I united the knots and exhibited the five contemporary dynasties separately. ‘Simi- 
lar confusion exists in the Purāņas with regard to the other dynasties. The 
Aiksvüku (Solar) dynasty is not free from it. But it is very difficult to discover 
the joints'in this dynasty as the materials at our disposal in regard to it are very 
scanty. I have, however, worked at it patiently and fixed the dynasty in my own 
way. . ` m 

l may draw the attention of the reader to a curious identity in this work 
of dynastic reconstruction. I reconstructed the later portion of the Aiksváku dy- 
nasty from Sri Rima onwards with the help of two stories. They are the story 
of Mandüka-kanyá in the Mahabharata, (Vanaparvan) and that of Hiranyana- 
bha in the Pragnopenisat. I closed Kuéa's dynasty with Hiranyandbha and con- 
sidered the remaining portion of the dynesty as Lava's." From the.paper of Prof. 
MANKAD I learn that Dr. S. N. PRADHAN also reconstructed the dynasties in an 
identical way. Dr. PRADHAN records the names of two generations after, Hiranya- 
nübha and introduces three generations between’ Viérutavant and 
Brhadbala. This I hesitated to do. According to me Brhadbala is the 47th in 
descent and the Great Bharata Battle took place during the time of the 50th gene- 
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‘ ‘ration. Three generations are rcalf’ wantng befcre Brhadbala and the Bhagavata 
. supplies them. But.in ‘the ‘absence of further corroboration, I hesitated to accept 
the authenticity of a Single Puna and: that toc the Bhagavaie. -. = 
zu :shalle briefly explain-the wzy in which I reconstructed the Aiksvaku dynasty 
or “the: so; called ‘Solar’ dynasty (see Table). My study of the Puranas 
convinces me. that ‘thé dynascr consists of fcur branches which were inadver- 


“:’; tently linked ‘at three places into an vnjcstifiablv long dynasty. T locate the joints 


+ 


P3 


ih the- following places. - The dynasty commences with -Vivasvan. His son is Ksu- 
vata, who i$.commonly .known as -Manu Vaivasvata2 This Ksuvata is 11th in 
‘descent, or. belongs to'the lith séneration. Thes dynasty continues to 35 genera- 
tions. without interruption, 3j, e.. upto ‚Cañcu’s skdest son, Vijaya who belongs to 


the 45th generation (according to Vayu end Bratmanda). Here appears the first 


? 
joint.’ Ruruka, who is alleged to b> the son of Vijaya, is in reality the progenitor 


'. of a new'branch which starts Eom the 24th gereration. Thus Ruruka really, be- 


longs to the 24th ‘generation. Fror. him the tranch continues without break for 
22 generations The last Idavice, therefore, belongs to the 45th generation. The 
second joint occurs‘here. Krtaemman, ‘who! is represented as the son of Idavida, 
really begins a new branch from the 29th generation ta which he, belongs. This 

^ branch continues on to the time of ste Great Bhirata Battle or even.after it. Sri 
Rama comes in this branch ard he belcngs 9 the 35th generation.‘ In Kuéa's 
dynasty,-again, there is a joint (eccordirg to Vayu and Brahmanda). It should 

. stop with Hiranyanabha of the 52nd generation. Pusya, who 1s alleged to be his 
son, begins a new branch and belcrgs to the 27:h generation. This branch may 
be-that:‘of’ Lava but P could garhez, no evidence to affirm it. The above results 
are arrived at from a consideraZon of the following points :— 


r Zil «Anaranya, the great-grandson of Purukursa and grandson of Trasadasyu, 


” 


^ 


Dy 


go m S de 


was slain by Ravana," who, in his cum} was kiled by Sri Rama 
. . 2. Sitä of the Maithila dynasty was a contemporary of Sri Rama who mar- 
_ ried her. r 
3. Satyavrata or Tri§amku and his son, -lari$candra, were the contempora 
sries-of Vi$vàmitra.and ‘Vasistha end the lztter's son, Sakti, who were, in their turn 
the contemporaries of Sudása, hrs scn, A$maka, and his grandson, Kalmasapada or 
Mitrasaha DEC 


4. Mülaka or Narikevaca was a contemporary of Rama Jamadagnya (Para ` 


$uráma) 


5.. Sala, Dala and Bala, the sons of Párirá:zra or Pariksit, were the contem- , 


:porarie$ of Vamadéva wha was a contemporary of King Sahadeva and his son 
Somaka;' of the IV. Paficala dynzsty 


'*'"6, Srutaya and Brhadbala were herces of the Great Bharata Battle in which 


"they were killed. 
' 7. Hiranyanübha was a Sämagācāryz of the Eastern school of Samaveda and 


‘ ‘was a disciple of Pausyanji E 


» 8. SunahSepa Ajigarta of the Bh@rgava dynasty was a contemporary of 


Harigcandra. .° "4, 

. , It is remarkable that Vi$vi-Ytra. ani Rime Jamadagnya were not the con- 
vemporaries of Sri Rama (DaSasathi) as set 10:73 in the Balakanda of the Ràma- 
yana. I have given, above a bref account of -ry conception of the Puranas and 

* thé Aiksvaku dynasty. A fuller ciscussicn- demands more’ space and time 


^ 
2»? 4. क. 4 8 ‘ 
"e C soe ] 
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3 Thé word Manu was not a arcper name 2at only a title of a particular office 
in ancient -days. Both the titles, Pzajapati anc Manu, were later replaced by the 
title Raja... I-may note in this connection that the words Indra and Varuna were 
also, similar titles older than Praʻāpat: and Manu 
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31. Purukutsa 
32. Trasadasyu 
33. Bn duo 


= (Manu Vaivasvata) 


GENEALOG 








1 
12, Deui 


(A) 13. Vik (Sasada) 


14. Purafijaya (Kakutstha, Hero of 6th Devasura bat 


15. Anenas 
16. Prthu 

17, pastas 
18. Andhra 


19. Yuvanisva 


20. Sravastha (Founder of Srávasthi) 


21. Brhadaáva 


22. ENS (Dhundhumáàra) 
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25, Nikumbha 


26. ee 





| 
Kréaéva 


Prasenajit 


Yuvanásva = Gauri 


| 
Aksaya§va 


i = Bindumati 





| 
Ambarisa 
Yuvanisva 
Harita (Háritas) 


| 
Mucukunda 





| 
Anaranya (killed by 
| Ravana) 


. Trasadaéva - 


Haryasva'= Drsadvati 


Sumati (Vasumata) 


Tridhanvan 


ee 


^ 


| 
Visnuvrddha 
(-vrddhas) 


f — 


| 
Bhadragva 


. 
— 





Asamafijas (Paficavana) (0) 


Arháumant 
Dila 

Bha pam 
Sruta 
Nabhiga 
Ambarisa 
Sindhudvipa 
Aydtàyu 
Rtuparna 
Sarvakáma 
Sudasa 


Aémaka 
f Ksetraja) 
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THE DANDANAYAKAS SAJJANA AND BOSART 


Sajjana and Bosari are two well-known names in the history of Kumgrapala 
Caulukya of Gujarat. When Siddharája Jayasithha’s displeasure turned almost all 
others against Kum&rapala, the pot-maker Sajjana had, caring little for royal anger, 
conveyed Kumärapāla’s wife Bhopaladevi to her relations in Malwa, and the 
Brahmana Bosari had not merely accompanied the Prince in his wanderings but 
also always helped him with a share of his alms. It is said that even their parents 
had scoffed, at the time, at theij attachment to the friendless Prince saying, 
“Why should you keep us uselessly awake with your committees and counsels? 
Will Kumärapäla on acquiring the kingdom, give you O Bosari, the rule of Lata 
and assign to you, O Sajjana, the territory comprised in the principality of 
Citor ? ^2 

According to the Gujarat chronicles these wishes of the parents of Sajjana and 
Bosari did not remain unfulfilled. In this paper, we shall trace, as far as pos- 
sible, the further career of Sajjana and Bosari, and show, on unimpeachable 
grounds, that these two did respectively become the governors of Citor and 
Lata. . 

The first mention of Sajjana-is found in Kumárapála's Citor inscription of 
V. S. 1207, wherein he is called a dandanütha and said to have donated a ghanaka 
of oil* To those who have read the story of Kumarapala's adventures with any 
care, it would be obvious enough that this dendanütha Sajjana is none other than 
our pot-maker Sajjana to whom, according to the Gujarat chronicles, the govern- 
ment of Citor had been given as a fitting and highly deserved reward by tbe 
grateful Kumirapala when he ascended the throne of Anahillapattana in V. S. 1200 
Or 80. 

Sajjana is next referred to in the Bijolià inscription of V. S. 1226, wherein he 
is said to have met his death at the hands of Vigraharája IV of Sükambhari The 
words " @sa@jjana bhuvah" used with reference to Sajjana allude, perhaps, to his 
low birth. 

A third reference to Sajjana is found in the pages of the Kwmárapalacarita 
of Somatilaka Siri. Here too he is found coming into conflict with Vigraharaja 
of Sapadalakga who destroys the fort of Citor and captures Kumarapala’s elephant 
force. So great is the effect of this bad news said to have been' on the mind of 
Kumārapāla that he at once raised the siege of Nagor, a fort in Vigraharüja's do- 
minions, and concluded a treaty with its Governor.® ` 

So Sajjana appears to have, to the end, served his master and given his life 
in his service. As a general he was obviously no match for the redoubtable Vig- 
raharaja IV of Sakambhari. 

Our information regarding Bosari is comparatively scanty. But that he too 
did not remain unprovided for might be seen from the following colophon of a 
Jaisalmer Ms which, in all probability, refers to him :— 

|| Om || Samvat 1207 varse Jyasta Sudi 14 Gurau adyeha Sri Vatapadrake 
Danda, Sri-Bosari-pratipatian Samwegaramgasalü-pustakars likhitamiti 1]? 


1 The anonymous Kwmarapaülacarita of V.S. 1385 edited by Muni Jinavija- 
yaji, pp. 2-3. 

2 Ibid. ड 

3 See for instance the Kwmürepüleprabodhaprabandha of Purátanücürya 
d by Muni Jinavijayaji, p. 53. Sajjana seems to have been known also as 

iga. 

i^ Gujarat nā Ailihüsika Silalekha, p. 37. 

5 Kytamtapathasajjobhut Sajjanosajjane bhuvah, E. I. XXVI, p. 105: 

8 Page 29, lines 28-32 and page 30, lines 1-7. (Jinavijayaji’s edition). 

7 I am indebted for the copy of the colophon to my friend Mr. Agarchand 
NAHTA. ; 
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We have no information as to th: way he enced his life. Lata was a more 
peaceful charge than Citor anc, likes encugk, he died a natural death, full of 
years as well as honour. 


: DASHARATHA SHARMA 


APABHRAMEA GLEANINGS* 


On p. 86 of the Kumarapdlatretibathe of Scmaprabha? occurs this verse : 

vésa visitthaha várizai | fi vi manchara-gatta 

Gangaá-jala pakkhaliva vi | sunthi X: hoi pavitta? 
ALSDORF on p. 135 of hid edition cf tha ApabkrathSa material in the Kuméarapala- 
pratibodha® translates this stanzz (there numbered 10(a)) thus: “Die Dime wird 
dem adlen Manne verboten, wena sie euch Eebüch von Gestalt ist ; vernimm ; wäre 
sie etwa rein, selbst wenn sie mit Gang=s-Wasse~ gewaschen wiirde?”3 So ALSDORF 
does not find anything dissatisfaccory ir. the tex. and he accepts it as it stands. To 
me, however, the stanza as it is does ret appear to yield quite a good sense. As a 
rule, the structure of many such gnonic veres presents a tolerably well-defined 
pattern. The first half contains same cxdinary statement or a general maxim, which 
is corroborated in the other half by a striking <liustration from the practical world. 
Our stanza, accordingly, can be e-perted. quite rizutfully to present in its second half 
some pointed illustration from the p-actcal life. Sut the printed text fails us in this 
point. This leads me to suggest that caite probcbly sumihi in the fourth pada is a 
corruption of sunahi ‘bitch’, This sligt emendzion invests the whole stanza with 
a new meaning. Tt would ther Sgnfy: “The courtesan is forbidden for the 
high-born person, although she :s lovey of fam. Would a bitch become pure 
even if she is washed with the Ganges wetes?” To a religious-minded Hindu 
dogs are quite apavitra. As even a bach in the sacred waters of the Ganges can- 
not remove the natural impurity of a भाला, sc tod loveliness of limbs in no way 
nullifiey the faithless and greecy naure of rotrtezans. Orthographically, with 
sunthi for sunahi cf, vini for vasi (Ke-naradalapratibedha, p. 9, 1, 22) also in an 
Apabhrarhéa stanza. 

f 2. 
, ALSDORF on p. 137 of his Keméapaleprettodha (KP.), while interpreting 

the stanza (there numbered 22) 

lékkhai cókkhai jö narai niya-dwrariya-vaşëņa 

sunthi sumcalu kim karei tasa cinnam avaréna 
occurring on p. 415 of the origiral tex:. emends the third pada to suntht sumvalu 
kim karai on metrical and other grourds. So fer as the emendation concerns the 
metrical grounds there is nothinz to te saic ir is disfavour. Only the alteration 
of suncalu to sumvalu affected pmhablr because senculu was felt obscure (see KP., 
Glossar, s. v. sumvale) is quite useless, for suncz is a quite correct word, it being 
the same as Sk. sauvarcala, Moder Ge.. surcaj ' socaal salt, Combination of dried 


* I am grateful to the Bomtay Urwersicy authorities for granting me the per- 
mission to publish this writing prepared during the tenure of my University: Re- 
search Studentship. * f i 

1 JINAVIJAY : Kumarapalagraiiboaha of Samaprabhicarya, GOS. No. XIV, 
Baroda, 1920. (ea Nes . 

i Der Kumāreæpālapretibodas AE-und Neæ-Indische Studien, 2. Hamburg, 
1928. . "n $ 
3 “The courtesan is forbidcen for the higa-born person, although she is love- 
ly of form; hear, would she becosce perchance pure even if she is bathed in the 
water of the Ganges?’ Italics mine, Cn p. 62 ci the same work ALSDORF suggests 
- sunahi for the printed sunihi but evidertly as a verbal form. हि 
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ginger and sochal salt (ie. sumthi (Guj. sath) and suncelu) is commonly used in 
medicine, So the dubious and hypothetical sumvalu suggested as a substitute for 
suncalu is to be rejected. 

ALSDORF could not make out any relevant sense from the first two words of 
the stanza. I think: lekkha- is Sk, lekhya- Guj. lekki ‘sum, an account,’ cóh- 
kha- is Sk. ८०८७०, Guj. cokkhu ‘clean, clear’; lékkhai and cékkhai are locatives. The 
translation would be: “ Dried ginger and sochal salt! administered by others are of 
what avail to him who, as a result of his accounts (viz, of good and bad deeds) be- 
ing cleared dies owing to his own wicked conduct?" In modern Gujaráti, corres- 
ponding to the first two words of the stanza under consideration, there is the 
phrase hisib cokkho thave signifying ‘to get the accounts cleared (fig. of karman)’. 

3. ‘ 

Though mainly making up a critique of PISCKEL’s views and interpretations of 
the Apabhrarhéa grammatical rules and illustrative verses that have been compiled 
by Hemacandra in his Prakrit grammar, ALSDORF'S Apabhradh§c Studien® (AS.) 
serves also to elucidate certain obscure points ofi Apabhrarhśa grammar and exege- 
sis. In the course of his various discussions Hemacandra too comes up for cri- 
ticism at several places, because, “of the inaccuracies and inconsistencies there is no 
lack in his much tog numerous writings.” In most of the cases there is enough 
justification for the criticism. Only once it happens that ALSDORF himself is 
umwittingly caught, probably through oversight, in the trap of a glaring inaccuracy 
and is led consequently into making a totally unwarranted! criticism. This occurs 
when he takes up for consideration the interpretation of the stanza IV 340, 2 of 
Hemacandra’s Prakrit grammar (vide AS. pp. 75-76). 

By the sütra IV 340 which forms the basis of the illustrative stanzas IV. 
340, I and IV 340, 2, Hemacandra provides for the genetive plural termination 
hit specially taken by the I- and U-stems, This is illustrated by the stanza 340, 1 
which contains the relevant form faruhi. Next comes our stanza 340, 2. ALSDORF 
has prefaced his discussion of the stanza with this remark: “340, 2 
is a good example of how, occasionally,  Hemacandra adduces illustrations 
to his rules in an inaccurate-—indeed a plainly erroneous—manner.”? This so- 
called error of Hemacandra is specified at the close of the discussion. The only 
form here, ALSDORF observes, that can serve as an illustration to the foregoing 
rule (ie. sūtra IV 340) is 4666 ; but according to all interpreters this is not a ge- 
nitive but a locative form. “So,” he adds, "when Hemacandra adduces this 
stanza to illustrate the genetive, he is plainly wrong and that through inexcusable 
remissness," 9 

Now the fact is, the stanza in question is never intended to supply an illustra- 
tion for the genitive. It is expressly given to illustrate the locative. It is 
actually introduced by Hemacandra with the specific remark: préyo’dhikavat 
kvacit supo’pi hum. “ By the Rule of Facultative Application hum at times appears 
for the locativa plural termination (sup) also.” 


4 For this I am indebted to a suggestion from) Muni Shri Jinavijayaji 

5 Ludwig ALSDORF, Apabhramsa-Studien, Leipzig, 1987 

6 ALSDORF, op. cit, p. 22. 

“Kin gutes Beispiel für die ungenaue, ja einfach fehlerhafte Art, wie Hem, 
gelegentlich seine Regeln illustriert ist 340, 2." ALSDORF, op. cit, p. 75. 

Wenn also Hem. die Strophe als Illustration iur den gen. anlührt, so ist daa 
enfach verkehrt und eine durch nichts zu  entschuldigende Nachlassigkeit.” 
ALSDORF ; Op. cit, p. 76 

9 Vide PISCHEL, Hemacadndra’s Grammatik. der Prükrit-Sprachen, Y, p. 155 
and his rendering of the sūtra (ibid. II, p. 183)) " Aus dem Adhiküra " Práyas" 
(* gewohnlich, " " meist"; H IV. 329) ist es zu erklären, dass sich zuweilen hum 
auch für die endung des loc. plur. gebraucht findet "' 

13 


~ 
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It is indeed strange and  suzadsimz how this whole line in the commentary 
which modifies the application cf the original Sūtra has escaped ALSDORF's scru- 
tinizing attention and consequently has returned to him, as if by a rebound, the 
same unenvjable qualification of being “plainly wrong and that through inexcus- 
able remissness”. It appears, it is hight time we recognize “nodding” as perfectly 
human. 

4 


Out of the fifty-eight anorymous citations in chapters IV—VIII on Apa- 
bhraméa metres in the Svayambhischartas ;SC.) of Svayambhii four have been 
already tracéd by others™ in the Faumecarin (PC.), of Svayambhü (as yet only in 
the MS. form) which establishes a common authorship of these two works. Stran- 
gely enough, one verse expressly hearing the authentic stamp caiimmuhassa is also 
shown to belong to the PC. of €vavam>hi. Thus five quotations in all have been 
identified : 


SC. PC. 
B ch. v. San. Kad. l 
1. V 9 = XIV vii 9-10 
2. VI 42 = Lav i 12 
3. VI 71 = LXXVII i 1-2 
-4 “VI 74 = LXXVI xii 13-14 
5. VIIL? 27 = V i 1-2 


To thése I now add two moze : 


6. SC. V 5 t/gaavindhai | jasu siddhai | para-szmamu jasu appao 
pahu ékkahó | tailéxkahd sö jja déva paramappao. 
PC. UI iii 12-13: iya cind&ai | jesu siddhzi | para-samiinu jasu appau, 
gaha-cakkahó | tailékkchd sd ji deu paramappau 


7. SC. VIII 17: tihuana-guru tarh gaz guru | méllavi jhina-kasaaü 
gau santata-viraharb teu | purima cám sampáiauts 

PC. IIT i 12: tihuana-guru | tah gayaucu | méllivi khina-kasaiu 

gaya-santatt | viharantau [ purimatilu sempaiyau!? (?) 


HARIVALLABH BHAYANI 


10 H, D. VELANKAR, Svayambhürczhandas, chapters IV to VIII (= Appendix 
to “ Apabhrarháa Metres II") . JUB V iii, Nev. 1936, pp. 69-198 

u See M. C. Moni, Catuzmukh 3vayambkk ane Tribhuvan Sveyambhu, BV 
(Hindi-Guj.) I ii March 1940, p. 172 and Nathtzam PREMI : Mahaküvt-Svayambhü 
aur Tribhuvan Svaydnbhu, BV .Hindi-suj.) II iii Oct. 1942, pp. 253-254. 

12 PREMI gives VIL27, apparentl, through oversight. 

13 The sixth pada is metrically d-fective 


l REVIEWS 
Tativartha Sutra: By Vācaka Umāsvāti. Introduction and Vivecana by Pandit 

Sukhlalji. Edited and translated in Hindi by Pandit Krishnachandraji and Pandit 

Dalsukhbhai. Published by Mohanlal Dipchand CHOKSHI. Tamba Kanta, 

Vhorano Juno Malo, 4th floor, Bombay 3. Samvat 1996. Price Rs. 3-8-0. 

Pp. 6+4+18+4+165+-464. (The Atmananda Janma Satübdi Smaraka Gran- 

thamala No. 1). 

The Tattvartha is a work which represents the Jain school in the Indian phil- 
osophical system. Vacaka Umisvati (also known as Vacaka Umüsvámi) its learned 
author enjoys uniform respect in all the sections of Jain thought and culture be- 
cause he has preserved impartiality to a degree. In the absence of any conclusive 
proof it is difficult to fix his date, though there are clear and sufficient evidences 
—internal and external—that enable us io state that he must not have flourished 
earlier than the first century and later than the fourth century of the Vikrama era. 
He is the first Jain writer, known uptill now, who wrote in Sanskrit. His graceful, 
pithy, and chaste style proves his extraordinary command on Sanskrit. His art of 
compressing sq many! subjects in only one book is, to say the truth, simply inimi- 
table. The prefatory stanzas of the Tattvartha also indicate his power of versifica- 
tion. The Svetambaras hold him to be an author of five hundred and odd works 
some of which are Jambidvipasamasaprokarona, Piujéprakarane, Srüvakaprajfapti, 
Esetravicéra and Pra$amarati. Siddhasena refers in his commentary also to one 
Saucaprakarana as his work but it is not available to-day. The language of the 
Prasamarati and the reasoning employed in it justify it on somewhat more plausible 
grounds to be Umasvati’s creation. The Svetambara tradition recognizes him some- 
times as the Pürvavid also and the Digambara tradition as the Srutakevalide$iya. 

The book under review bears eloquent testimony to the author's deep know- 
ledge of the eleven Anges. That he wasa specialist of epitomes will be seen from the 
remark उपोमास्वाति संग्रहीतारः — (Siddhahema, 2, 2, 39) of Hemacandracarya. 
Be himself has written a Bhasya on his Tattvarthe as is proved irrefutably by 
Panditji in his Introduction by advancing solid arguments. This is the first exam- 
ple, in the whole Sanskrit literature, of the author's having written a Bhásya on 
his own Miülasütras. He belonged to the Sthavira or the Sacaile section of the 
Jain Society and not to the Digambara or the Acaila class, states the learned 
Panditji in his scholarly Introduction. 

The popularity of the work and the unique esteem in which it was held by 
both Svetambaras and Digambaras alike are best illustrated in the fact that the 
distinguished writers of both the sections have written extensive commentaries on 
it Among the Svetimbara commentators, Siddhasena, Haribhadra, Devagupta, 
Yagobhadra, the pupil of Yasobhadra, Malayagiri, Cirantanamuni, Vácaka Ya$ovi- 
jaya and Gani YaSovijaya are principal. Siddhasena, above referred to, is different 
from the famous writer of the Sanmati Tarka, He is identified by Panditji with 
Gandhahasti on convincing grounds, thus ably removing an error traditionally 
transmitted. Haribhadra, the second oi the above-mentioned commentators, has 
also been proved by Panditji to be the same Haribhadra, known as the renowned 
Yakinimahattarastims Among the Digambara commentators, Püjyapaáda, Akalanka, 
Vidyananda, Srutaságara. Vibudhasena, Yogindradeva, Yogadeva, Lakgmideva and 
Abhayanandi are chief. 

Pandit Sukhlalji, the Vivecanakára, needs no introduction. He is so well 
known to the literary world that it is our of placd to describe his varied gifts and 
unparalleled achievements as a sound scholar oí Jain philosophy and literature 
and an accomplished editor. By birth Bania, he is a Brahmin by his literary 
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activities. His editions of Karmayranthas, Sarmati Tarka, Tattvopaplava, Pra- 
münamümünsd  Jüünabindu and the various research articles which he has contri- 
buted are the monumental specimens evincinz his ever-expanding genius and 
extensive knowledge. They are all characterized by clarity of thought, niceties of 
reasoning and impartiality of judgment. What he has done for the revival of old 
Jain literature and for getting its value recognizec, is simply wonderful. His powers 
of analysis and synthesis are, zo to say, beycnd attainment. The Paricaya is 
exhaustive and deals with every réevant aspect with maximal thoroughness. We 
are with Panditji when he brushes aside as trivial the legend connecting Kundakunda 
and Umasvüti as preceptor and. pupil. The ocmparison of the Mülasütras with 
Uttarüdhyayana and the Yogasütrz is as thought-provoking as it is indicative of Pan- 
ditji’s all-embracing deep knowledge. Panditji Jas rendered substantial help to 
the chronological side of literary criticism by solving the two vexed problems : one, 
arising out of a tradition which icentifes Gancaahasti with Samantabhadra, and 
the other regarding Haribhadra the commertator vf the Tattvártha, The reasoning 
which Panditji has employed to prove that U-üsvüti belonged to the Sthavira 
Paksa or the Sacaila Paksa reveals nothing else Eut his dispassionate approach and 
his rare power of harmonizing cenfuctirg theoris. The Appendix, which contains 
Panditji’s letter, Jugalkishoreji's rejoinder to it end Panditji’s consequent thoughts 
thereon, converges round the central point anc is supplementary in more than 
one way. His hints on the studis of te Tuttvarthd are quite matter-of-fact and 
are based on his own practicel experience. 

To praise the Vivecane is like gilding! gold zs its value is self-evident. Every 
sentence of it convinces even a casual reacer of Panditji’s profound studies, pene- 
trating intellect: and persuasive style. After reacng it we feel we are told every- 
thing which we wanted to be to:d. Not a single thought escapes him, though he 
is overflowing with them. He tzkes hold of them all, assigns adequate place to 
each one of them and erects a beautiful and magnificent edifice by slow and steady 
brick-laying. Exuberance of thought and tke lucidity af exposition are to be found 
on almost every page of his vivecane. It is true, he must have availed himself 
of all the existing commentaries cn the Tativürtkz and mostly the Sarvirthasiddhi, 
still it is no small job to bring the whole amount oz knowledge to bear, in a systematic 
way, on the vivecana. l 

This Hindi edition of the Teftvarfha is distinguished from the Gujarati by 
mary novel features of which the addition of एल्पारिभाषिक शब्दकोश and मूलसूत्रपाठ 


as well as a discussion, in the Introduction, proving definitely that Umasvati belong- 
ed to a Svetàmbara tradition, further incontrove-ible arguments in support of Sid- 
dhasena Gani's being none else bu: Gandhahasti ard the identification of Haribhadra 
the commentator of the Tattvartza witt Haribhzdra who is also called Yakinima- 
hattarüsünu| are some. "- 

In the Vaktavya, Panditji has surveyed the Literature that has been produced 
by other writers in connection with the Tsttuarha, While so doing he has not 
stinted just compliments to the deserving Jerscas like Mumigri Sagaranandji and 
Atmardmji and also hag not shrunk bark irom -taking the literary plagiarist like 
Mr. MUNOT to task. In the Mert Vicárana which forms the Appendix to his erudite 
Introduction, Panditji has effectively tried tn make clear to Mukhtarji the implication 


of तत्त्वार्थसूत्रकत्तीरं गृध्रपिच्छापलक्षितम । m | 

In conclusion, we take this cpportuaity of congratulating Panditji the veteran 
scholar and the esteemed vivecanzkara of the Tactvartha as well as Pandits Krish- 
nachandrd and Dalsukhbhai. the -ranslators in Hindi and also editors of the book, 


ducing this work in its moz useful ferm. 
s : A. S. GOPANI 
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Descriptive Catalogua of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Adyar Library, Vol. I. Vedic. 
By: K. Madhava Krishna SARMA, M.O.L., under the supervision of Prof. C. 
Kunhan RAJA, M.A., D.PHIL, the Adyar Library, 1942. Royal Pages xxxvi + 
415. Price Rs. 15/- . 

The collection of Sanskrit MSS. in the Adyar Library is unique and important, 
and it falls under three main classes, i. Palm-leaf, ii, old paper, and iii, recent 
transcriptions, In order to acquaint the world at large of the valuable collection 
a scheme has been prepared for issuing complete descriptive cafalogues in twelve 
volumes of which that on Upanisads was published by Dr. SCHRADER in 1908. The ' 
book under review forms the first volume under the revised scheme and it has been 
compiled by Sri K. N. K. Sarma (now Curator of Anup Library, Bikaner). under 
the able guidance and direction of Dr. C. Kunhan RAJA, who has added a valuable 
introduction to the volume. 


Though no well-defined rules exist as to the preparation of descriptive cata- 
logues, it will be readily seen that they must supply the following particulars : (7) 
all that is said about the work under notice and its author; (fi)! additional points 
confirming or disproving what is already said about them; (ii) brief summary of 
contents of unknown or unpublished works, and opinions about age and author- 
ship; (iv) lists of authorities quoted by authors of known and unknown dates in 
order to settle their relative chronology ; (v)| important editions if any ; and (vi) 
all important particulars regarding the MS. itself (VELANKAR, Des. Cat. of Skt and 
Pkt MSS in the B. B. R. A. S. Library, Vol. II. Bombay 1928, Preface). Recently 
there has been a number of descriptive catalogues issued by different Libraries; so 
in order to avoid unnecessary time and labour, as also duplication, each subsequent 
compiler should, in the case of MSS. already described, refer only to the particular 
catalogue in the case of those MSS. instead of repeating the same particulars un- 
necessarily. The book under review has been carefully planned and brought out. 
The importance of descriptive catalogues in matters relating to chronology, palzc- 
graphy etc. need not be stressed here, and the present volume will supply with 
many important and interesting details. 

The volume contains 1,103 entries relating to the whole of Vedic literature. 
The book is divided into 6 sections, (i) Rgveda (Nos. 1-68), (H) Yajurveda 
(Nos. 69-389), (iit) Sümaveda (Nos, 390-526), (iv) Atharvavdda (Nos, 527-529), 
(v) Miscellaneous: (Nos. 530-709) and (vi) Vedángas (Nos. 710-1103), by far 
the largest number of MSS. pertaining to the Vedangas and Yajurveda. Some of 
the MSS. included under (v) Misc. could better have been included earlier under 
Rgveda (Nos. 546, 562, 563) Yajurveda (Nos. 536ff, 541), Samaveda (Nos. 540, 
542f), There are six indices at the end; but it appears that they do not give full 
and complete references : e.g. in the index of place names, Ahmedabad (p. 136), 
Dholka (p. 136), Vatapadra: (pp. 123, 289), Senüpura (p. 170), Sankhoddhara 
(p. 342) are not found. 

The catalogue shows that paper MSS. mostly are in Devanügari script and 
generally they come from the Western India. Palm-leaf MSS. are in the Southera 
scripts, All the dated MSS. pertain to the Devanagari script. The earliest dated 
MS. appears to be No. 427 coming from Modherakamahüsthüna written in 1445 
V.S. Next in time coma Nos. 19, 68 and 402 respectively dated 1518 V.S., 1547 
V.S. and 1557 V.S. The undated MS. No. 449 a palm-leaf in Grantha characters 
can be safely put under well-defined chronological limits as it was composed whea 
the Hoysal King Rámanütha was ruling. Pramitaksar@ (No. 543) is a commen- 
tary on the Abhisekamantras of the Samaveda by Vasudeva, son of Sripati" Dviveda. 
No. 47 is interesting as it is a paper MS. in Telugu characters, and is named 
Nirukte. It is an annonymous running commentary for the first Astaka of the 
Rgveda containing mainly extracts from Yaska and Süyana. Govinda Da$aputra, 


. 
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owner of MS. No. 36 appears to be identi-sl with the owner of a MS. of the Vayu- 
Purana from the Adyar Library that I have got, their dates being respectively 1835 
and 1824 V.S, , 

The learned introduction by Dr. RAJ4 raises many interesting and important - 
topics and will amply repay perusal. The Adyar Library deserves to be congra- 
tulated for issuing the Catalogue in thew hard times. Shri SARMA has done his 
work quite satisfactorily, and it .s to be Loped that subsequent volumes as planned 
will be issued at, proper time. 


A. D. PUSALKER. 


Silver Jubilee Volume. Edited by Dr. B. N. DANDEKAR. Published by the 


Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 1943. Pages 686. 
Price Rs. 12. í 


. The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Ireitite completed twenty-five years of its 
useful existence in 1942 and celebrated the Silver Jubilee in January 1943. The 
book under review, forming the twenty-ciird volume of the “ Annals” has been 
issued as a Silver Jubilee Volume. The present volume along with the Progress of 
Indic Studies will, no doubt, be Ztting memorial: to the Silver Jubilee, 

This is a sumptuous volume: contenir as meny as 70 articles on a variety of 
subjects by many eminent scholaze. Natuzlly, all articles cannot be ranked as first 
rate, but there are many contributions characterized by patient industry and deep 
Study that are original and shed a new lizht on various problems, It is impossible 
in this review even to refer to all the repars which have broadly been classified 
under Veda and Avesta, Epic and Przgas, Classical and Modern Literature, 
Religion and Philosophy, Buddhism and Jainism, History, Archaeology, Epigraphy, 
Linguistics, Sociology, Technical Sciences zng Study of MSS, 

The contributors include scholars outside India also. It is painful to see that 
Mrs. C. A. F. Ruvs Davins, Prof. S. 5. Suryanarayana SASTRI and Dr. V. S. 
SUKTHANKAR are no more amorg the living, and their articles in this volume are 
probably their last contributions. We shell briely refer to some of the more im- 
portant papers in this Volume. . 

‘Dr. P. K. ACHARYA has written an informing article on the * Mänasāra Vastu- 
Süstra* giving analytical contents of that important work, which the author places 
before Kautilya’s ArthaSastra. De. V. M. APTE and Prof. V. A. (काजा, deal respect- 
ively with ‘Rta in the Rgveda’ and ‘Indra, the Representation of the Highest 
Physical Aspect of Nature.’ Prof. VELANEAR’S paper on 'Divodása Atithigva and 
other Atithigvas’ collects togethzr the references to and incidents connected with 
Divodasa and Atithigvas in the Rgveda znd shows that Divodàsa and other three 
Atithigvas were different persoas Under the section of ‘Epics and Puranas’ 
special mention may be made of Dr. SUKTHANKAR’S:: ‘The Parvasarhgraha figures’ 
(alas! his last paper) explainirg the different figures for Adhyayas and Slokas 
given in the Paravasarhgraha Adhyäya cf different editions of the Mahabhérata. 
Dr. AcRAWALA deals with ‘ Prisdravapre’ in Mbh, IV. 10.1, which he takes as 
qualifying the Kundalas, meaning the spire] attachment and the cubical block por- 
tion of the Kund^las. Prof. MANEAD elabomies his ‘Manvantara-Caturyuga’ 
theory, and Dr. Trrvepa boldly challenge the ‘Sheet Anchor of Indian History’ 
and considers the Greek accounts hitherto taken to allude to Candragupta Maurya 
as referring to Candragupta I of the Gupta dynasty. Prof. K. V. Rangaswami 
AIYANGAR makes a detailed analysis of the works of Govindardja, the famous South- 
Indian ‘commentator. Mrs. C. A. F. RHrs Davms makes a fervent appeal in the 
cause of the Pali Text Society. Prof. P. K. Gone with his usual thoroughness and 
precision, writes about the genealogy anc descendants of Nilakantha Caturdhara, 
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the Commentator of the Mahabharata. Mm. Prof. KANE has an interesting paper 
on the ‘ Meaning of Acáryáh'. Dr. Heras discusses about the three-headed animals 
at Mohenjo-Daro. Shri JOGLEKAR places the ‘Home'of the Satavahanas’ in Maha- 
ristra. Dr. Kunhan RAJA has written about the hero in the Malavikagnimitra, and 
Prof." PISHAROTI about ‘Sex Life in Ancient India’. Papers on Linguistics by 
Dr. EDGERTON, Dr. KATRE, and Dr. Siddheshwar VERMA are well worth perusal. 
Dr. UPADHYE' paper on ‘ Harisena's Dharmapariksa in Apebhrarhéa’ is characterized 
by soundness and scholarship. Dr. SETH brings down the date of the Rgveda to the 
6th century B.C. Prof. SRINIVASACHARI contributes an important paper on ‘Studies 
in the Growth of Modern Tamil’ Mm. Dr. Gaurishankar OJHA deals with the 
Nanana Grant of Caulukya Kumarapaladeva dated v.s. 1212, which is in Sanskrit 
and in Nágari characters, Dr. Shama SASTRY gives an astronomical interpretation 
of the Indra-Ahalya myth, taking it to refer to a solar eclipse. In his paper on Anu- 
bhütisvarüpücárya, Dr. RAGHAVAN ascribes to him the authorship of Khandana- 
khandakhadyavyakhya, Gitübhüsyalippane, Istasiddhivivarane and Prakatatihaviva- 
rapa, Prof. Srikantha SASTRI deals with some Sanskrit poets of Karnataka. र 

As already stated, it is not possible even to refer to the other valuable articles 
in the book. The above will, it is hoped, sufficiently indicate the important material 
presented in the Volume, The Institute has placed the scholarly world under obli- 
gations by issuing such an important publication. 


A. D. PUSALKER 


A Glossary of Philosophical Terms (Sanskrit-English) Compiled by Shri C. V. 
Shanker RAU M.A. Published by the Tirumalai-Tirupati Devasthanam Press, 
Madras. Shri Venkatesvara Oriental Series, No. 3. pp. 88, Price Rs. 3/- or 
4s. 6d. 


In the absence of a standard dictionary of philosophical technical terms of 
Sanskrit rendered into their English equivalents, every translator of a philosophic 
Sanskrit text has to face the question, viz. how to render the various technical terms 
into English acceptable to all. The book under review provides some help to the 
above difficulty. 


A committee to prepare a standard dictionary of the above kind has been 
formed, on an All-India basis, under the chairmanship of Prof. R, D. VADEKAR, M.A. 
of Poona. We will watch the progress of the committee’s work with interest. 

The book under review, as an attempt in the above direction, provides ample 
testimony of the labour the compiler has taken to include technical terms of all 
systems of Indian Philosophy, including Buddhism and Jainism. The compiler has 
also provided the definitions of important terms, from various treatises, in the foot- 
notes. 

I wish the compiler would omit some commonplace words like kaca, künti etc. 
from a glossary of such a type and try to give all possible exact meanings in which 
a particular term is used, in the second edition of the book and make it more 
comprehensive. 

We congratulate the compiler for producing a book useful for an average 
student of Indian philosophical literature, 

The printing and get-up of the book are nice. 


~ 


PRABHUDAS C, SHAH 
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A Bibliography of the Ram@yanc. By IN. A. Gore, M.A. Published by the author, 
327, Sadashiv, Poona, 1943. &vo, pp. vii--C9. Price Re 1/8. 


The work under review is z biblorraphy mainly of the .Valmiki Ramayana. 
The material collected for the parpose 8 distributed here under four rubrics: (1) 
Text-editions ; (2) Translations ; (3) Adaptations etc. ; and (4) General criticism : 
(a) Books and (b) Papers, makme tp c total of 366 entries. An important feature 
is one of the appendices which »rssents as with extracts from various works (in- 
cluding German Qnes) relating io some points connected with the study of the 
Ramayana, these points themselres beirg listed separately in Appendix III. The, 
usefulness of the compilation is further exhanced by supplying us, in the case of 
Some Books and Papers (includirg Gerran and French writings), with a brief note 
on their contents or on the maim -hesis etablisted in them. 

It goes without saying that euch sor wi works fulfils a real need, as they contri- 
bute towards labour-saving and what is much more important, towards forming an 
exact idea as to how much field has beer already covered and what aspects await 
further investigation in a partica? subject of research. But, obviously, their use- 
fulness is intimately related to exhaustiweness. Quite conscious of this fact, the 
compiler admits that a considerable amscumz of relevant information may have been 
left out because of the relative inaccessmility of some sources created by their 
medium (writings in some Indian verraanars end in continental languages) and 
of the urgency of publishing. Ccnsecuertly, he intends to bring out ‘at no distant 
date’, an exhaustive Bibliography of the Banayane—or shall we suggest, of the Ráma- 
literature ?—which, we can hope, will asc draw upon (1) Parallel versions of the 
Ráma-legend like the Buddhist, Jama etc.; (2) Puranic, dramatic and other Sans- 
krit sources ; and (3) the literature in the Middie Indian and the New Indian. 


HARIVALLABH BHAYANI 


The Lalita Cult: By V. R. Rzmachandzm DIKSHITAR, M.A. Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Indian History and Archeology, No. 8. University of Madras, 
1942. Pp. vii + 100. Price Hs. 3. 


Prof. DIKSHITAR is a welllarcwn fgure in the domain of Puranic studies by 
his brilliant monographs and articles cn the Matsya Purana, Vayu Purina and 
Puranas in general. He combine in himself the Sanskritist and the historian, and 
as a result his conclusions are souac ard command much respect. In the present 
work, Prof. DIKSHITAR studies the cult of Lalita from a historical standpoint. 


In the first two chapters is presented an analysis of'the Lalitopakhyana of the- 
Brahmanda Purana and it is shown that the Lalita cult was only a phase of the 
general Sakti cult. The next chapters deal with the Durga cult and other aspects 
of Saktism through the ages anc their place in Vedic literature, The last chapter 
examines the philosophic basis of tke cul. Incidentally, Šaktism in the Indus Valley, - 
origin of the Mother Cult and sfmrlar top-cs of Listorical interest are considered, 

The book gives a correct exposition 2f the Sakti cult, and it would certainly 
help, as the author*hopes, in remcving scme misconceptions and unproved theories 
which have obscured the true Enport arri value of the Sakti cult. We strongly 
commend the book to the stucents of the Puranas as also to those interested in 
ancient Indian culture, 


A. D. PUSALKER, 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS BY SHRI K. M. MUNSHI 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE SIXTH FOUNDATION 
, DAY OF THE BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN 


‘I HAVE great pleasure in presiding over the Sixth Foundation Day of the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. During these five years the Bhavan has had the 
good fortune of making great progress. 


The Bhavan together with the Mungalal Trust owns property worth 
seven lakhs of rupees. Its annual budget of Rs. 9,000 a year in 1938 has 
grown to Rs, 60,000 a year; and yet in view of our expanding work we want 
more money. It began with one Professor, one Honorary Professor, one Lec 
turer and two post-graduate students ; to-day our staff consists of five Profes- 
sors, five Honorary Professors, one Reader, four Pandits, four Research Fel- 
lows, nine Post-graduate scholars and fifteen students in the Shastric branch. 
Besides Acharya Jinavijayaji our Director and Dr. Pusalker our Assistant 
Director, we have other scholars of All-India reputation, Prof. K. S. Vakil, 
LE.S, ex-Principal of the Kolhapur Training College, and Acharya Dikshi- 
tar, late of the Tirupati College. From the Bhavan staff during these years, 
one scholar has taken a Doctorate. In the years 1941 and 1943 students of 
the Bhavan have passed the M.A. examination in Sanskrit in First Class 
standing first in the University. 

The Bhavan’s work has expanded largely. It provides post-graduate 
tuition and extension lectures in Indological subjects free to students. It 
holds weekly talks and lectures which have, since it came to Chowpatty, 
become a source of attraction. Members of our staff have taken part in 
several functions in the city. 

But our main work has been publication. Our English and Hindi-Gujarati 
Bharatiya Vidyds, as also the monthly Bharatiya Vidya Patrik are being 
published regularly. On behalf of the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad, the Bhavan 
also publishes the Parishad Patrika. 

The publications of the Bhavan including those for the Gujarati Sahitya 
Parishad and the Singhi Series include seven original works, fifteen critical 
editions of hitherto unpublished old works and five of translations. Of these 
thirteen are Sanskrit, two Hindi, nine Gujarati, three English and one Pali. 
Besides these, nineteen works are in the press and sixty-one under preparation. 
Two parts of the Mulraj Solanki Millennial Celebration Volume are also in 
the press. 

Many institutions are now in one form or the other associated with the 
Bhavan. Among them are the Mumbadevi Pathashala and the Devidas Sik- 
shapith ; the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad and the Sahitya Sansad ; the Hans- 
raj Morarji Public School, the Kabibai, the Fellowship and the Liberty High 
Schools and now the Bharatiya Itihasa Samiti, 
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I am glad to inform you that fhe Bharctiya Itihasa Samiti has under- 
taken the preparation and publication of a comprehensive history of India 
from India's point of view. Its offce is fcr the present in the Bhavan ; 
and its activities will remain somewtat associated with the Bhavan. _ When 
the Bhavan was founded the preparation of such a history was one of its 
objects. In 1938, in my Vissonji lectures on ‘Early Aryans in Gujarat "yat 
the Bombay University, I voiced the zeneral feeling for such a history. Laté 
. in my address tothe Gujarat Vernacular Society I defined the scope for i 
a history, and in editing the Glory ¿rat was Giijaradesa I realised the need 
and the scope for such a work, 

When the war ends India must be ready to tell the world the pride of 
her glorious past, the anguish of her fateful present, the claims of her just 
future; and to convey the message of her mighty culture. The translation 
of this idea into a practical scheme is due to my friends, the Birla Brothers 
whose responsiveness to all great and noble cames which serve the country is 
a source of pride for our generation m this country. 

On this occasion I miss my great friend Sheth Meghji Mathradas, one of 
the pillars of the Bhavan’s strength. -Ie was to me a brother, nay, more than 
a brother; he was my business self m all the activities with which we were 
associated ; and his unstinted help made me. strong with the strength of a 
giant. Every day I feel his loss; more partrulerly as regards the Bhavan, 
which has yet to grow. It was his ambition and mine to have a College as- 
sociated with the Bhavan, which would become tne centre of the Aryan cul- 
ture for which the Bhavan stands. But it was not to be. He died before the 
wish could be realised. In his last days, when eye and ear and voice had 
almost failed he gave my wife a meseage for me on a slate. “If I recover I 
shall raise a college for the Bhavan.” To transate his cherished dreams into a 
reality is now for you, gentlemen. You know already that an appeal has been 
issued by the Bhavan for the purpose and I 159९ a sufficient response will be 
forthcoming. 

What the Bhavan however wants above everything is a well equipped lib- 
rary. The Bhavan has the nucleus ; but not the library it wants : nor a home 
for such a library. A library is not a collecticn of dead books. It has a soul; 
it needs a body, a building of its own. Routri such a body should cling the 
associations which build up traditions of learning, art, literature and culture 
which give the inspiration of a living faith in Arya Dharma to generations to 
come. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I need hardly say kow thankful I am to the staff of 
the Bhavan for their energetic work ; to its friends now all over the country 
for the interest thaf they take in its zrowth ; -o the donors but for whom the 
Bhavan would be starved. I want Me Bhavan to grow greater, bigger, and 
richer so that it may be a shrine some day—a shrine to which the weary of 
the flesh‘and the thirsty of knowledge may flocz from all parts of the world for 
sustenance—-a shrine from which may flow the inspiration of Arya Dharma 
to a modern world which so sadly needs it, 


Ae 
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NOTES OF THE BHAVAN* 


On the auspicious occasion of the Sixth Foundation Day of the 
BHAVAN we have great pleasure in welcoming you to this gathering. 
The BHAVAN has just completed the first five years of its career. 
Much time was in the beginning naturally spent over the necessary 
spade-work ; and, though progress has been slow, a sure foundation 
has been laid for future development, and we can look forward to 
achievements which will not only redound ta the credit of the 
BHAVAN but will constitute a fairly considerable contribution to the" 
advancement of Indian culture which has been the chief end in view 
in the establishment of the institution. 

Before we proceed we have to record with grief the passing 
away of Sheth Meghji Mathradas Toprani, who was one of our 
Honorary Members and a member of the Executive Committee. 
His services to the cause of education in general, and the BHAVAN 
in particular, are well-known. The Execurive Committee has re- 
solved to establish a college in his name and to raise funds for the 
purpose, and an appeal for Rs. seven lakhs is being made. A subs- 
tantial sum has already been subscribed, and we hope that the 
appeal will meet with a liberal response from the friends and 
admirers of the departed soul. During the year the BHAVAN has 
also lost by death Dr. V. S, Sukthankar, who was one of our 
Founder-Members. 


2. Annual General Meeting : . 

The Annual General Meeting of the Members of the BHAVAN 
was held on April 11, 1943, when the President gave a review of 
the last year's activities and the Secretaries presented the Annual 
Report and the Statement of the Audited Accounts, and the Balance 
Sheet as on December 31, 1942, duly audited by the BHAVAN’s Audi- 
tors, Messrs. Jayantilal Thakkar & Co., which were approved and 
adopted by the members. 


3. Departures : र 


The following members of the staff left the BHAVAN during 
the year under report : (1) Dr. Manilal PATEL; (2) Shri Harilal 
G. PANDYA ; (3) Shri G. N. DIKE who passed his M. A. Examina- 
tion in April last, standing first class first in Sanskrit, and won the 


* Progress Report for the period November 1942 to November 1943. 
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Zala Vedanta Prize. He has been appointed as lecturer in Sanskrit 
at the Sir Parasuram Bhau College, Poona. है 


4, New Academic Appointments : 
1. Acharya JINAVIJA¥AJI: Director. 


2. Dr. A. D. Pusarxar, M.A, LLB, Ph.D.: Assistant 
Director and Eead of the Sanskrit Department. 


3. Acharya T. A. Verkateswara DrksHITAR, Siromani, Head 
of the Department oi Vedic Studies, and Acharya of 
the Departmen- of Shastric Studies. 

4, Prof. K. S. Vaxi, M. Ed, MARST, ERGS, LES 
(Retired) : Hon. Prafessor and Head of the Depart 
ment of Educational Studies. 

5. Dr. I. J. S. TAEAFORSWALA, B.A. Ph.D., Barat-Law. 
Hon. Professor in the Department of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology. 

6. Prof. Jayantkrishna H. Dave, M.A, LL.B. Advocate 
(OS.): Hor. Professor af Dharmashastra 

7. Prof. A. S. GOPENL M.A. : Head of the Library Depart- 
ment 

8. Prof. S. D. GYAN! M.A.: Professor in the Department 
of Indian History. 

9, Prof. Yashwant SEJKLA, M.A. : Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Gujarati 

10. Shri H, C. BHAYAMI, M.A. : Reader in the Department of 
Sanskrit. 

11. Sarvatantrasvatantrz Pandit MDHAVACHARYA : Pandit in 
the Department of Shastric Studies. 

12. Shri Ramanlal G EBATT. B.A. (Hons.): Research Fellow 
in the Deparzment of Gujarati. 

13, Shri Gajanan M. Parm, M.A., LL.B., Research Fellow in 
the Department of Sanskrit. 

14. Shri T. K. KRISHNASWAML B.A. (Hons.), (B.H.U.), & 
Acharya (Benares) : Research Fellow in the Depart- 
ment of Sanskrit 

15. Shri Shantilal M. Desar, M.A : Research Fellow in the 
Department of Gujarati 

The following were taxen up as Research Scholars in the sub- 

jects mentioned against their names : 

J. Shri Shankarlal C BHATT, B.A. (Hons.)—Sanskrit (From 
Baroda College). 

2. Shri Navinchandra A. Dosi, B.A. (Hons,)—Sanskrit 
(From Samakdas College, Ehavaagat). 
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3. Shri Bhupendra G. UPADHYAYA, B.A. (Hons.)—Gujarati 
(From M.T.B. College, Surat). 

4. Shri Jitendra A. Dave, B.A, (Hons.)—Gujarati (From 
St. Xaviers College, Bombay). ° 

5. Shri Mahendra I. PANDYA, B.A.—Gujarati (From Dhar- 
mendrasinhji College, Rajkot). 


5. New Administrative Appointments : 

(a) Registrar: The post of a Registrar, who would exercise 
the administrative functions of the Director, was created, and Shri 
Chandrashanker SHUKLA was appointed as Registrar and Head of 
the Publication Department. 

(b) Shri Dhansukhlal M. VAKIL, B. Com., R.A., was appointed _ 
as the Honorary Accountant. 


6. Co-operation with the University of Bombay: 

The University of Bombay has, during the year under report, 
recognised Acharya Jinavijayaji as University Teacher for the Ph.D. 
degree in Sanskrit, Ardhamagadhi and Comparative Philology ; and 
Prof. T. A. Venkateswara DIXSHITAR and Prof. Yashwant SHUKLA, 
as University Teachers for M.A. in Sanskrit and Gujarati respec- 
tively. The number of University teachers frcm among the staff of 
the BHAVAN (including Dr. PUSALKER, Prof. A. S. GOPANI and 
Prof. S. D. GYANI, who have been taking classes in Sanskrit, Ardha- 
magadhi and Ancient Indian Culture respectively) now comes to 
one for Ph.D. and five for M.A. 

Pandit G. V. Joss, Acharya (B.H.U.), has been holding 
Sanskrit Classes for M.A., which are open to outside students also. 


7. Publications : 

(द) Journals: 

Bhératiya Vidyà Vol. IV, No. 1, was published in January 
last. Dr. PUSALKER has now been: appointed as its editor. भारतीय 
विद्या (Hindi-Gujarati) Vol. II, Nos. 3 and 4 (editor: Acharya 
JINAVIJAYAJI) were published during the year. 'The Hindi monthly 
bulletin भारतीय विद्या पत्रिका (editor: Shri K. M. MUNSHI) is þe- 
ing published regularly every month. Prof. S. D. GYANI has been 
appointed, from December, as editor of this Patrika. The publi- 
cation of geval ARA Rie ubist was resumed ig October, and 
two issues have been published so far under the joint editorship of 
Shri Chimanlal C. SHAH and Prof. Yashwant SHUKLA. 


(b) Bharatiya Vidya Series : ? 
The following volumes are in the press : 
(i) संदेशराशक edited by Acharya JINAVIJAYAJI, 
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(क) उत्तिव्यत्ति प्रकरण edited by Acharya JINAVIJAYAJI. 

(Y रिष्टसमुञ्चय edited by Prof. A. S. GoPANI 

(iv) Devabodha’s Commentary on the Udyogaparvan of the 

® Mahabharata, edited bv Dr. S. K. DE 

(c) Bharatiya Vidya Studies : 

The following volumes hav: been published : 

(i) Bhasa, by Dr. A. D. PUSALXER. 

(Z) The Schools af Vedanta, by Shri P. NAGARAJA Rao. 

(4) भारतीय विद्या ग्रन्थमाला (हिंदी ): “भारतीय संस्कृति by Prof. 
S, D. GYANI, is in the press. 

(€) ada विद्या nanen (awad ): ld Gad? (The 
' Meeting of Religions) qw : xU Lei dates : श्री, AAR Use 
is im the press, and will be out early in December. 

(f) Singhi Jain Series : 

Under an agreement concluded wich Seth Shri Bahadur Singhji 
Singhi, the Series has been transferred tc the Bhavan and continues 
to be edited by Acharya JINAVIJAYAJL The publication of some 
of the books which were nearing completion was unavoidably delayed 
on account of MUNIJI'S preoccupation at Jesalmer. Since his re- 
turn the following books in the Series have been published : 

1. बृहृत्कथाकोश of हृरिषैण edited by Dr. A. N. UPADHYE. 

2. .जैन पुस्तक प्रशस्तिसंग्रह edited by Acharya JINAVIJAYAJI. 


The following works are in the press : 


(१) खरतरगच्छगुवोवळि. (९) जिनेश्वरसूरिकत कथानक कोष 
(२) कुमारपालचरित्रसंग्रह. प्रकरण. 

(३) विविधगच्छीयपट्टावलिसंग्रह. (१०) मेघबविजयोपाध्यायकृत दिग्विजय- 
(x) जैनपुस्तकम्रशस्तिसंग्र, भा. २. महाकाव्य. 

(५) विज्प्तिलिखसंग्रह, ˆ (११) शान्त्याचायैकृत न्यायावतारवार्तिक 
(६) हरिमद्रसूरिकृत giem. वृत्ति. 
(७) उद्योतनसूरिकृत कुवलयमाला कथा. , (१२) युणपालकृत जंबूचरित्रम्‌, 

(८ ) उदयप्रभसूरिक्ृत धर्माभ्युद्य महाकाव्य, 


Thirty-one more volumes zre under preparation. 

(g) Gujarati Sahitya Paristad Series ( परिषह सिम ) 

The following books were published during the year under 
report : 

(१) भारी Bavans seel; qus: श्री, उततेयावाह yar; 
(भुनशी aiaee र्मारङ भागा ) 

(२) Farts saai Avis: aL agi aaa, (Ay 
aaa ) 
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The following book is in the press : 


(A) maar अने lod व्याण्याने; Aue: श्री, Sead 
yell. 

The following are ready for the press : 

(१) eed. 

(२) Waral iss; agaes : श्री, Cigar ae. 

(ih) The Glory that was Gurjaradesha (The Mulraj Solanki 

Millennial Celebrations Volume). 

The editing and compilation of the volume is well-nigh com- 
plete, and at the outset two parts, to be brought out as separate 
books, (1) Gujarat at the Dawn of History, and (2) Imperial Gur- 
jaras, are in the press and are expected to be out by the middle of ° 


December. Our President is the General Editor of this Volume as- 
also of the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad Series. 


* 


8. Extension Lectures, Bharatiya Vidya Talks, and 
Special Lectures : 
Six Extension Lectures were delivered during the year at the 
present premises of the BHAVAN. ‘Ten Bharatiya Vidya Talks were 
delivered by various members of the staff. 


The following special lectures were delivered : 


Date. Speaker. Subject. 

(1) 20-2-43 Dr. S. K. DE Some Aspects of the 
Bhagavad Gita. 

(2) 5-4-43 Prof. D. P. The Sociology of Mo- 
MOOKERJI dern Indian Culture. 
(3) 6-4-43 Prof. D. P. indian Culture in re- 

MOOKERJI gional Types. 

(4-13) 21st June Mm. Anantakrishna उपनिषद्‌ भाष्यत्रयी 
to 30th June SHASTRI (a series of ten lec- 
1943. tures delivered in 

हि Sanskrit). 

(14) 1-7-43. Shri B. J. WADIA The Backgrounds of 


Some of the World's 
Ancient Civiliza- 


tions. " 
(15) 22-8-43 Shri K. M. MUNSHI  ytgoyedlat sita 
(16) 1-9-43 Prof. R. V. PATHAK KONI [ot 
(17) 3-9-43 Shri Jhaverchand aBa 


MEGHANI 
(18) 25-9-43 Shri Jyotindra DAVE amA gee 


. 
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Besides these Dr. I. J. S. 'CARAPOEZWALA has delivered seven 
lectures out of the series of 24 lectures or. ‘The Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Indo-Iranian or Aryan Larzuages" under the endow- 


ment made by the Parsi Innmominate Trast of Bombay. These lec-. 


tures will be published as z separate vclume. 


9. Examination Results (1943) : 
(a) M.A. Degree : 

Shri G. N. DKE, MLA., First Class First in Sanskrit 
winner of the Sharawandzs Purushottamdas Scholar- 
ship, and Zala Vedanta Prze 

(b) Benares Government Sanskrit College Examinations : 
R - Acharya (part II) : 1 
. Madhyama : Z ; 
Prathama : 1 
(c) Bengal Sanskrit Associztion Examinations : Prathama : 3. 
The Bengal Sanskrit Association has consented to open an exa- 
mination centre at the BHAVAN. 


10. The Department of Saastric Studies : ` 


Mumbadevi Sanskrit Pethshala, Skri Purshottam Thakkar ` 


Vedashala, and Sheth Nagardas Rughnachdes Jyotish Shikshapitha. 


The Pathshalas continue] zo make steady progress. They suf- 
fered a loss in the sad demise of Pandit Motiram SHASTRI who had 
been associated with the Mrmbadevi Senskrit.Pathashala since its 
inception and was well known in Bombey for his scholarship. The 
BHAVAN has been fortunate आण शा, however, to secure the services 
of Acharya T. A. Venkatesware DIRSHITAR, the Ex-Principal of the 
Tirupati Sanskrit College, who kas been placed at the head of the 
Departments of Vedic and Shastric Studies, and of Sarvatantra- 
svatantra Pandit MADHAVACHAPYA, The Jyotish Committee met 
several times during the year and discusscd plans of a scientific study 
of the subject, and its popuarisafion by a series of lectures. The 
Committee consists of : (1) Shri Kantilal M. VAKIL, (2) Prof. J: H. 
Dave, M.A., LL.B., Advocate (2.S.); (3° Prof. A. S. GorANI, M.A.; 
(4) Pandit Gautamlal Dave. 


Meetings of the Debating Society af the Pathshala students 
and, staff are held once a fortnight where speeches are made exclu- 
sively in Sanskrit. Three such meetings kave been held so far. 


11. Department of Educa-ional Studies : 

“This Department has been newly escablished under Prof. K. S. 
VAKIL, who has been good encuzh not arly to offer his services to 
the BHAVAN in an honorary capacity. but has donated to the 


i 
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BHAVAN his own library containing a large number of books on 
educational subjects. The President has appointed a committee of 
seven members, with Prof. Vakil as converor, to study the working 
- of (1) The BHAVAN'S Shastric Department, (2) The Hansraj Morarji 
Public School, Bombay, (2) The Fellowship School, Bombay, and 
(4) the Kabibai High School, Bombay. The report is expected to 
form a study in educational ideals and methods. 


12. Medals: 

(a) Shri MuNsHIJI, our President, donated to the BHAVAN ° 
a sum of Rs. 300/-, out of which one gold medal and four silver 
medals (named after his late revered mcther Shrimati Tapibehn 
Munshi) for five best essays on any aspect of Indian culture. 
Seven essays were received and were exemined by Mm. Ananta; 
krishna SHASTRI (Calcutta), Shri Nanalal Chamanlal Menta, LCS. 
(Simla), and Prof. H. D. VELANKAR (Bombay). The results were 
as follows : 


Name of Competitor Subject. 
Gold Medal 
1. Dr. A. D. Pusalkar, Bombay Indus Civilization 
Silver. Medals 
1. Shri P. Nagaraja Rao, Benares The Schools of 
i Vedanta. 
2. Shri T. K. Shibrurkar, Benares Constructive Activity 


and Creative Tend- 
ency in Indian Cul- 
ture. 

3. Shri N. M. BILLIMORIA, Karachi The Panis of the 
Rigveda and the 
script of Mohenjo 
Daro and Easter 
Islands. 

4. Shri V. LAKSHMINARAYANA, Guntur Some Aspects of An- 
cient Indian Culture 
as reflected in Kali- 
dasa’s Works. 


(b) Seth Rameshwardas BIRLA has been gogd enough to do- 
nate to the BHAVAN two gold medals, to be awarded for the best 
cinema film for the year connected with Indian culture. The medals 
have been awarded to Shri Vijay BHATT and Shri Kanu 17521, 
the Director and Artist respectively of the picture ‘Rama Rajya * 
We take this opportunity to thank both Sech Rameshwardas BIRLA 
and Shri MUNSHIJI for these medals. 


15 
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13. Search for Manuscripts : 
Acharya JINAVIJAYAJIS siay far six morths at Jesalmer with 
a band of pandits and copyis:s for the -nvestipation and copying 
of MSS.' preserved in the local Jain Bhandar, is a notable event in ° 
the field of Indic researches. He was abl» to rescue from destruc- 
‘tion hundreds of MSS., many of them inva.uable, and was able to 
have several lakhs of verses copied out for further editing dnd 
publication. Acharya JINAVIJSYAJI is hzppily now in our midst 
- to guide the academic activities of the BHAVAN, and his example 
and guidance will be æ source of inspiration to many among the 
younger generation of scholars. 


14. Bharatiya Itihasa Samiti : 

'. To the widening activities of the BHAVAN, our President, who 
is also the Chairman of the Bharatiya Itthesa Samiti, has now 
added one more—ie. of bringing cut a comprehensive history of 
India with the collaboration cf many exper-s all over India. The 
scheme is being outlined, and à expected to be out shortly. 


15. Parishad Library : 

In order to commemorate the 75th birthday of Dewan Bahadur 
K. M. JHAVERI, a number of icstitrrions with which he has been con- 
nected, held a meeting in Bombay on 29th August last and collected 
a fund from his friends and admirers, amocnting to Rs. 9,687/-, with 
& view to using it for augmenting the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad 
Library which is now situated at the Bhavan. The amount 
collected has been handed over to the trastees of the Gujarati 
Sahitya Parishad; and the Machyastha Sabha of the Parishad 
has appointed a committee of the following from among its mem- 
bers, with full powers to purchase books for, and look after the 
management of, the Parishad Library: (1) Shri K. M. MUNSHI, ' 
(2) Acharya JINAVIJAYAJI (2) Shri Durgashanker SHASTRI, (4) 
Shri Chimanlal C. SHAH, and (5) Shri Chandrashanker SHUKLA. 


16. Distinguished Visitors : 

The following distinguished visitors were good enough to visit 
the BHAVAN during the year: i. Mr. B. J. WADIA, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Bombay University ; 2. Mr. 5. N. Moos, D.P.L, Bombay; 
3. Sir Chimanlgl SETALVAD; 4. Babu Bahadur Singhji SINGHI ; 
(Calcutta) ; 5. Rai Bahadur Maharaj Prakhunathsinghji; 6. The 
H. H. Thakorsaheb of LAKETAR; 7. Dr. S K. Dr, (Dacca); 
8. Dr. RAGHUVIR (Lahore): 9. Maharrahopadhyaya Ananta- 
krishna SASTRI (Calcutta) ; 10. Goswami SEri Dikshitji (Bombay); 
11. Shri Ramanlal V. DESAI (Baroda); 12. Prof. R. V. PATHAK 
(Ahmedabad); 13. Shri Jhaverchand MsGHANI  (Ranpur); 
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14. Dr. M. R. Maymupar (Baroda); 15. Pandit Rahula 
SANKRITYAYANA. 


17. Conclusion : 

We have had to shift again last June our premises fróm Worli 
to ‘Chowpatty. Though these transfers dislocated our work for 
a while and though we are hard pressed for space at present, the 
latest change has proved to have been for the good to some extent. 
The BHAVAN is nowi easily accessible from many parts of the city, 
and the large audiences at the meetings held in the BHAVAN have. 
attested the increasing popularity of the work being done by the 
BHAVAN. The handicaps due to the general world situation con- 
tinue to operate with added severity, but the Bhavan, undaunted by 
these, hopes to pursue its mission and spread its message of Bhara- 
tiya ‘Vidya. : 

The report would be incomplete without a grateful reference to 
the services of our President, Shri MuNsHIJL It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that there is no activity, academic or administrative, 
that does not merit his attention and does not bear the imprint of 
the zeal and solicitude with which he is guiding the affairs of the 
BHAVAN. 

We take this opportunity of expressing our thankfulness to our 
colleagues on the Executive Committee, to all those who have helped 
and are helping the BHAVAN in a variety of ways, and also to the 
Government of Bombay for the grant of Rs. 3,000 that they were 
pleased to make to the BHAVAN for the year 1942-43. 


We thank you once more for responding to our invitation and 


attending the function. 
'TRICUMDAS DWARKADAS 


P. R. BHATT 
Nov. 28, 1943. Secretaries. 


EDITOEIAL NOTES 
I.—OURSELVES. 


Consequent on the resignation of Dr. PATEL, the Executive Committee were 
pleased to appoint ug as Editors o: the Bharatiya Vidya. We requested a num- 
ber of scholars to contribute papers ta the Padratiye Vidya ; the response has been 
encouraging. Some articles have been received and many have been promised 
at à future date: We thank those that have sent articles or have promised to 
send. With the co-operation of scholars both outside and in the Bhavan, we feel 
confident that we shall be able to maintain the high standard expected of this 
Journal, Any suggestions intended to enhance the value and usefulness of the 
Journal are welcome and will be ca-efully attended to. 

War conditions have necessitatel reduction in the number of pages from the 
next issue. It would be better if in future no article exceeds 10 typed sheets as a 
rule. It is regretted that on account of circumstances beyond our control the pre- 
sent issue could not be brought out earlier. The next mumber will be a joint issue 
of Vol. V, and will probably be out in May 1944. After that, the numbers may 
be expected to be published regularly during May and November. 


* * k * * * 


Il.—GLoRY THAT WAS GÜRJARADESA. 


Thanks to Shri MuNsHiJI, the work of bringing ovt the Glory that was Gür- 
jarade$a as the Mularaja Solanki mrllennial celebration volume is making a steady 
progress. Shri MUNSHIJ is the General Editor, and besides he has written a 
whole part and major portion of enother part covering nearly two fifths of the 
entire work. We can only state here that Shri MUNSHIJI sheds light over many a 
dark corner, bringing together a lot of material hitherto unknown or not properly 
appreciated, and offers many a new interpretation of existing facts, 

Press copy of almost the whole book is ready. Owing to war conditions, how- 
ever, it has been decided to issue the work in parts. The first volume dealing 
with “The Pre-historic West Coast" has already been published, covering about 
150 pages of Super Royal size. The volume is nicely got-up, with plates, illus- 
trations and a map. The Introductory section contains valuable contributions by 
Prof. D. N. WapriA (Geology) and Dr. H. D. SANEALIA (Pre-and Proto-History 
of Gujarata). Shri MUNSHIJTS “ Aryans ; Pre-Vedic" takes a critical and compre- , 
hensive survey of the house and the international contects of the early Aryans in 
the pre-Vedic and Vedic period, anc deals, among other things, with the Atharvan 
Aryans and the Indus Valley culture. Dr. PUSALKER has written on the Yadavas, 
wherein he has also considered the historicity of Krsna. The Third Volume on the 
“ Imperial Gurjaras" by Shri MuNsHi is in press and wili be out shortly. This 
is the first systematic attempt at prssenting the regionai history of Brhad-Gürjara- 
deéa from the earliest times and we feel confident that the Volumes will be well 
received by scholars. * 


* * a + * * 


III BHARATIYA ITTHÁSA SAMITI.. 


Shri K M. MUNSHI has often stressed the need cf writing a comprehensive | 
history of India from India’s point of view, and the co-operation of the Birla 
Brothers for this great and noble national cause has enabled Shri MUNSHIJI to 
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translate his ideas into a practical scheme. Bharatiya Itihása Samiti has recently 
been formed under the chairmanship of Shri K. M. MUNSHI for the preparation 
and publication of a comprehensive history of India from India’s point of view 
The office of the Samiti is in the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan and Acharya JINAVI- 
JAYAJI the Director of the Bhavan, and Dr. Sir S. RAHAKRISHNAN dre among 
the members of the Samiti 

When Shri MuNsHIJI had been to Cawnpore last December to inaugurate the 
Vikrama Bi-millennial Celebrations he had talks with eminent historians and rep- 
resentatives of the Indian History Congress, regarding the scheme of the Samiti. 
The latter does not stand as a rival to the Congress scheme, and Shri MUNSHI has 
expressed his willingness to cooperate with the History Scheme by being a mem- * 
ber of the Executive Board. 

Bharatiya Itihàsa Parisad founded by Dr, Rajendra PRASAD has also under. 
taken the preparation of a comprehensive history of India. Dr. Sir RADHAKRISH- 
NAN and Acharya JINAVIJAYAJI held conference with the prominent members of the 
Parisad, and the Samiti has shouldered the responsibility of carrying out the Pari- 
sad scheme as well 

The Indian History Department of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan has been en- 
trusted with the work of the preparation of the history of India by the Bharatiya 
Itihasa Samiti. The History Department has been strengthened by the addition 
of Dr. R. C. MAJUMDAR, ex-VicesChancellor of Dadca University and a celebrated 
historian of international reputation. Dr. MAJUMDAR has prepared a draft of the 
scheme of the history in 10 volumes of 500 pages each. Various eminent scholars 
and historians have already promised their support and co-operation in contribut- 
ing chapters and sections to the Volumes, and several otbers are being approached 
in this connection. The University of Bombay has been kind enough to agree to 
accommodate the Editoria! Board of the Samiti in the University Library. It is 
expected that MSS from scholars will be received before June 1945 after which 
the Editorial Board will work at coordination and preparation of the press copy. 
When completed, this colossal work will be a creditable performance not only 
for the Samiti and the Bhavan but for the Indian Scholarship in general. 


* * * * * T * 
YIV.—SEARCH FOR MANUSCRIPTS AT JESALMER. 


Acharaya JINAVIJAYAJL the Director of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan stayed 
at Jesalmer for six months with a band of pandits and copyists for the investiga- 
tion and transcription of MSS preserved in the local Jain Bhandar. The Jain 
Bhandars usually contain many rare and valuable MSS, and the Jesalmer Bhan- 
dar in particular was reputed to be rich in rare and unique MSS. MSS in these 
Bhandars are no doubt carefully preserved, but they remain as sealed books to all 
investigators in the field. Acharya JINAVIJAYAJI was able to rescue from des- 
truction hundreds of MSS, and also got transcripts of several Jakhs of verses pre- 
pared under his supervision for editing and publication. This valuable service 
*° rendered by Acharya JINAVIJAYAJI to the cause of Oriental Learning is indeed a 
notable event in the field of Indic researches. 


* * * * * * . 


V.—GUJARATI SAHITYA PARISAD SAMMELANA, BARODA. 


The fifteenth Sammelan of the Gujarati Sahitya Parisad was held at Baroda on 
the 25th, 26th and 27th of December 1948. Lady Vidyagauri Nilakantha was the 
General President. Literature, Art and Science were the different sections this year, 
and Shri Dhumaketu (Gaurishanker JOSHI), Shri Kanu Desar and Shri Bhogilal 
PATWA were elected respective Presidents at these sections, 
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Among the important achievements of this session of the Parisad were the 
inauguration of the Gujarat University movement and the scheme to establish a 
living and growing contact with cther provincial conferences such as the Rajasthani 
and -Hindi Sahitya Parishads. 

eo 


* * = * * + 


VI.—BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, POONA. 


Founded in 1917, the Bhandarzar Oriental Institute completed twenty-five 
years.of its existence in 1942, end celebrated its Silver Jubilee in 1943. The. 
achievements of the Institute in va-ous fields are too well-known to require re- 


'capitulation here. The critical edition cf the Mahābhārata has extended the fame 


of the Institute and of Indian scholarship far and wide over the globe. The 
Bhavan was represented by Dr. Manila! PATEL. Dr. Sir S. RADHAKRISHNAN was 
the chief guest and the programm included an informal discussion on some topics 
of Indological interest, and a lecture on the messege of Naimisiranya by Dr. Kún- 
han RAJA. We wish the Bhandarker Institute all success in their undertakings 
arid hope that their fervent appeal for funds may receive good response. _ 


* * t a * * 
VIIL—CriticaL EDITION OF THE MAHABHARATA, 


The sad, sudden and premature death of Dr. SUKTHANKAR, the General Edi- 
tor of the Mahàübharata, on the 22st January Bst was a great shock to the Mekā- 
bhärata Department in particular. The Committee is to be congratulated on their 
choice of the next Genera] Editer. Dr, BELVALKAR is a well-known figure among 
Sanskritists and he has had experenre of editing the Bhismaparvan of the Maha- 
bhārata. Hitherto about 45% of the work has been completed by Dr. SUKTHAN- 
KAR. It is the scheme of the Insitute to make press-copy of the book ready. The 
financial condition of Mahabharata Department is very unstable and it deserves 
monetary grants that the States, Notles, and sich people may be pleased to make. 


* * s = * * 


VIIL—CHIiCAGO PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS, SEPTEMBER 1893. 


The year 1943 marks the Gniden Jubilee of the Parliament of Religions held 
at Chicago. It may be recalled that the sponsors of the Parliament had not 
arranged for any delegate representirg Hinduism, and it was with great difficulty 
that Swami VIVEKANANDA without credentials, friend, money or influence in America 
could secure a hearing at Parliament. He thanked the youngest of nations in the 
name of the most ancient monks in the world, in the name of the mother of reli- 
gions, and in the name of the miflions and millions of Hindu people of all classes 
and sects. He boldly claimed that Hinduism had a message for mankind which 
modern world sorely needed. It was mainly through Swami VIVEKANANDA that the , 
West recognised the claims of Hincwsm and he was regarded as the messenger of 
a new era. For the Swami, Hinduism was co-extensive with Universal Religion,.. 
and harmony of all religions was the central theme of his teaching. 

Swami VIVEKANANDA can rightly ke called the maker of modern India. He 
tried to rouse hie countrymen from their age-long lethargy, and emphasised the 
-essentials of and permanent values in their culture, morals, religion and spiritual- 
ity. He did not denounce the caste system which was mainly introduced to keep 
out competition and which aimed at levelling up of all to the status of a Brahmin. 
The Swami pleaded for the uplif: of women on national lines and placed before 
them the ideals of Sita and Savitri so that there should be no imitations of West- 
em standards, The lack of faith and physica! strength was the root cause of our 
failures according to the Swami, “‘Streagth is Life, Weakness is Death " he said ; 
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“You will understand the Gité better with your biceps muscles a little stronger”. 
He believed in the potential divinity of each soul and “ the national ideals of India 
are renunciation and service". “The only religion that ought to be taught" said 
Swami, “is the religión of fearlessness”, The Swamiji’s prediction that mére mate- 
tial prosperity without a fundamental spiritual outlook believing in Universal bro- 
therhood would lead to wars has been amply borne out by the present catastrophe. 
Spiritual greatness of but a few, on the contrary, when countless millions were 
pining in misery spelt disaster for any country. The Swami, therefore, recom- 
mended the union between the East and the West by a judicious exthange of Indian 
spirituality with Western materialism. His ideal was to spiritualise the material 
civilisation of the world on the basis of practical Vedan-a. The various Vedanta . 
centzes and branches of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission have been spreading 
India's message of spirituality and service in foreign lands. The Math and Mis- 
sion centres in India, however, concentrate more on philanthropy in addition to 
lectures and classes in Vedanta and have always conducted charitable dispensaries 
and educational institutions, and carried on relief works when necessary. 


» * * * * * * 


IX.—TWELFTH ALL INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE, BENARES. 


At the last Session of the Conference at Hyderabad, on the invitation of the 
Vice-Chancellor, Delhi University, Delhi was decided as the venue of the Twelfth 
session. Delhi, however, intimated its inability to hold the conference and the 
Executive Committee were put in a fix regarding the place and arrangements for the 
Twelfth session. In this connection, we thoroughly endorse the views expressed 
by Dr. RAJA in the Adyar Library Bulletin and recommended to the Executive Com- 
mittee to consider them. Thanks to the Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu 
University, it was decided to hold the Conference at Benares on the 31st Decem- 
ber 1943 and the two days following. The Hindu University deserves to be con- 
gratulated on undertaking to shoulder the responsibilities of holding the Conference 
at so short a notice. Rao Bahadur Dr. S. K. BELVALKAR was the General Pres- 
dent. 

Benares is traditionally well known as a great centre of learning, and the last 
session of the Conference was indeed a grand success. Acharya JINAVIJAYAJI Dr. 
PUSALKER and Acharya DIKSHITAR attended the Conference as delegates of the 
Bhavan. The session was well attended by Orientalists all over India, and the sym- 
posia on the Vikrama Era, Mahabharata War, Bhasa, etc, were special features 
of this session. MM. Prof. P. V. KANE is the General President of the next Con- 
ference which will probably be held at Jaipur, and the Sectional Presidents in- 
clude Prof. H. D. VELANKAR (Vedic), Prof. K. A. Subrahmanya Aryar (Sans- 
krit), Acharya JINAVIJAYAJI (Prakrit and Jainism), Prof. V. R. R. DIKSHITAR 
(History), Dr. P. C. Bacchi (Pali and Buddhism), Dr. S. SEN (Linguistics) and 
Shri M. B. GARDE (Archaeology). i 

* 


* »* * * * 


X.—SIxTH INDIAN HISTORY CONGRESS, ALIGARH. 


The sixth aession of the Indian History Congress was heldeat Aligarh on the 
26th, 27th and 28th December 1943. Rao Bahadur K. N. DIKSHIT, Director Gene- 
ral of Archeology in India, was the General President. The Bhavan was repre- 
sented at the Congress by Dr. P. M. Jos, Dr. A. D. PUsALKAR and Prof. S. D. 
GYANL The General Secretary referred to the progress made by the Congress in 
its scheme of preparing a comprehensive history of India. The University of 
Madras has invited the next session, at which Dr. S. N, SEN will be the General 
President. Pandit M. S. VATS, Mm. Prof. V. V. MIRASHI, Prof. S, Napvi, Dr. K, 
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R. QUANUNGO and Dr. Bisheskwar PRASAD are tke Sectional Presidents for the 
ensuing session. - ‘ 
] " * * * + * * 
: र 


XI—INDIAN CULTURE Essay COMPETITION. 


We invite the attention af our readers to the Indian Culture Essay Competi- 
tion, particulars about which appear elsewhere in tais number. One of the Special 
features of the tompetition is chat the essays may be written in Sanskrit, Hindi 
or English, so that ample scope is given to panrits well versed in traditional learn- 

-ing but not adept in English, for participating in the competition, There is, 
again, fairly wide scope to a competitor to write Jn the subject of his choice in 
any particular groups. In the opinion of the Judges who examined the essays in 
tha 1943 competition, the essays were of a Higa standard, and in a way, the 
medals served as an incentive. This year's compstitions also, we feel sure, will 
attract a good number of sounc research papers. ‘Che donors of medals deserve to 
be.congratulated for their generous service in the cause of Indology. 


* * * £ * * LÀ 
r 


XIIL—DarLrHA JAIN TRUST FELLOWSHIPS. 


We have pleasure in anncimcing the donation by the Dalmia Jain Trust of 
5 fellowships each of the value Jf Rs. 55 per mensen for a period of three years to 
the Bhavan. Jain scholars carrying cn studies or.rzsearch in any branch of Indian 
Culture in the Bhavan are eligible to these scholarships. Non-Jains may also be 
awarded these fellowships provided they carry on study or research in any subject 
dealing with Jain culture. We are to thank the trustees for this generous donation 
and also our Director Acharya JNAVIJAYAJI for bringing the activities of the Bhavan 
to the notice of the donors. 

* * x * * * * 


XIIHL—ÍN MEMORIUM. 


The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan of which thes journal is an organ, has. sustained 
irreparable loss in the sad deatf of Shett Meghji MATHURADAS, one of the Honorary 
Members and a member of the Executive Cormi-tee of the Bhavan. He was pro- 
minently, associated with the Ehavan since its inception and took keen interest in 
its various activites, The Bhaven owes much to Sheth Meghj! MATHURADAS and the 
scheme of perpetuating his memory by starting a college in his name is sure to -- 
meet with immediate response from his numerous friends and admirers, 

In his Presidential Address on the cccasior of zhe Sixth Foundation Day of the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Shri K. M. MuNsu: made a touching reference to Seth 
Meghji MATHURADAS in the fcllowinz words 1 

“On this occasion I miss my great friend Sheth Meghji MATHURADAS, one of the, . 
pillars of the Bhavan's strength. He was to me a brother, nay more than a brother ; 
he was my business self in al the activities with which we were associated; and 
his unstinted help" made me strong with the strength of a giant. Every day I feel 
his loss; more particularly as -egards the Bhavan, which has yet to grow. It was 
his ambition and mine ta have a College associated with} the Bhavan, which could 
become the centre of the Aryen culture for which the Bhavan stands. But it was 
not t be. He died before the wish could be realsed. In his last days, when eye 
and ear and voice had almost failed he gave ny wife a messagd for me on a slate 
“Jf I recover I shall raise a college fcr the Bhavan.” (To translate his cherished 
dreams into a reality is now fer you, gentlemen. You know already that an appeal 
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has been issued by the Bhavan for the purpose and I hope a sufficient response will 
be forthcoming." 
We associate ourselves with Shri MuNsHIJI's remarks. ( 


* * * + * * 8 


In the death of MM. Prof S. Kuppuswami SASTRI Indologica] stüdies in general 
and Sanskrit scholarship in particular have suffered a serious loss. Starting his 
career as the Principal of the Sanskrit College, Mylapore, and latér of Raja's College . 
of Sanskrit, Tiruvadi, Prof. Kuppuswami SASTRI became Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology in the Presidency College, Madres, in 1914. After retirement 
from that post he became Honorary Professor of Sanskrit at the Annamalai Univer- 
sity. Professorship of Sanskrit at the Presidency College carried with it Curator- 
ship of the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, and in that capacity 
Prof. Kuppuswami SASTRI brought out about 60 volumes of Descriptive Catalogues 
and Triennial Catalogues. He started the Journal of Oriental Research and the 
Sanskrit Academy in 1927 in which year he was made Mahümahopádhyáya. Prof. 
Kugpuswami SASTRI combined in himself the traditional Sastric learning bes s odern 
research methods of critical and historical investigation. "There was ely any 
branch of Sanskrit in which he was not proficient. He has edited Brahmasiddhi, 
Nilakanthavijaya, Afcaryacüdümani, Naisadha, Vimüvüsavadatta, and Vibhrama- 
viveka. On his 55th birthday, he was presented wich Commemoration Volume. 
Prof. Kuppuswami SASTRI was the first editor of the New Catalogus Catalogorum, 
which has been undertaken by the Madras University. 

At the last All-India Oriental Conference held at Benares, Dr. BELVALKAR, the 
General President, made an eloquent appeal for sterting a Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute at Madras on the lines of the Bhandarkar Institute of Poona 
and the Ganganath Jha Institute of Allahabad. Friends and admirers of the late 
Mm. Prof. SASTRI have issued an appeal soliciting liberal contributions towards the 
realisation of this project which is estimated to require atleast a lakh of Rupees. 
We fully endorse the appeal and hope that itt will meet with a liberal response. 
Contributions may be sent to Sir Rao Bahadur K. V. Krishnaswami AIYAR, 
Advocate, 6 North Mada Street, Mylapore. 


* * * * x * 


The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan has suffered a great loss in the death of 
Pandit Motiram SASTRI who was in charge of Shri Mumbadevi Sanskrit Patha- 
shala, ever since its association with the Bhavan. Receiving his Sanskrit education 
in the traditional way at Benares, Pandit Motiram{ SASTRI was equally at home in 
all branches of Sanskrit learning. He was a good teacher and his reading was vast 
and memory remarkable. With all the burden of Sastric learning and orthodox 
training Pandit Motiram always kept an open mind and had a charm of manner. 
He was on leave for over a year on account of high blocd pressure to which he ulti- 
mately succumbed, 


^ 


AN APPEAL FOR A COLLEGE TO BE FOUNDED 
AFTER SHETH MEGH]I MATHURADAS 


SHRI MeEcityt MATHURADAS was a self-made man of large sympathies. He 
served many whilanthropic causes ar] m particular, education and was close- 
ly associated with: several charizable insmtutions, including the Bharatiya Vidya | 
_ Bhavan, the Kabibai Charity Trust. the Kanji Khetsey Charity Trust, the 

Jadavji Kara Trust, the Jadavji Jetkabnai Trust, che Hansraj Damodar Top- 
rani Trust, the Karsondas Madhavdas Trust. the Goculdas Pasta Trust, the 
Zandu Dhanvantari College, Jamnagar, and the Mungalal Goenka Sanskrit 
Trust. He also founded the Meghji Mathuradas Charity Trust. His great 
services were not limited to giving money ; there was not a detail of the ins- 
titution he looked after which he dic aot personally see to ; and. his vast po- 
wers, of organisation were spent in aising round him a world of, charitable 
agenci hs which worked well anc eccnamicaly. Unassuming as he was, Kew 
knew the éxtent of his philanthropy, ais patriotism or his personal exertions 
on their behalf. For national czvses Le paid freely ; so, for the poor and dis- 
tressed ; so, for his religion and culture, and in zmost cases anonymously. 

One of his cherished wishes was to have z college associated with the 
Bhavan. Often he marked out the spot where it should be founded. Once 
at the request of the President irom -he Jail he made an offer for a college 
building for the Bharatiya Vidya Ehavan relying upon his own courage to 
raise the necessary funds. During Es last days when speech was denied he 
expressed his determination that if he survived the illness he would see that 
a college was founded. 

Bombay cannot keep alive the memory of so noble and selfless a philan- 
thropist except by fulfilling his lest vrsh of raising a college, associated with 
the Bhavan. An additional college icr the Ciry and Suburbs is an absolute 
necessity as the existing colleges are rot enowgh to meet the demand. And 
a college with the background cf BkeratiyG Vidya for which the Bhavan 
stands will add a refreshing feature tc the educational life of the City and 
Suburbs. 

A well-equipped College will cost about Es. ६ lakhs, ie. 4 lakhs for the 
building, 1 lakh, for equipment and 3 lakhs for hostels etc. 

We appeal to everyone interested in educat.on and Bharatiya Vidya to 
help the Bhavan in raising this fund. 

Over two lakhs were subscribed in response to the appeal. In addition, 
the Bhavan’s resources in land, equ:prnent etc, will also be available to the 
College. : 


